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FlG.    2. THIS    ILLUSTRATION    OF    PARTS    OF    A    PEA    PLANT    IMPLIES     THAT  SPECIAL 

STRESS  IS  LAID  ON  SOME  BOTANICAL  FEATURE C.g.,  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  FLOWER- 
BUD  TO  THE  FINAL  STAGE,  OR  THE  MODIFICATION  OF  LEAFLETS  INTO  TENDRILS,  BUT  IT 
IS  A  FEATURE  OF  NATURE-STUDY  THAT  ALTHOUGH  CERTAIN  POINTS  MAY  BE  SPECIALLY 
ATTENDED  TO,  THEY  ARE  NOT  ISOLATED  IN  THE  FORM  OF  A  DIAGRAM,  BUT  RETAIN 
THEIR  RELATION  TO  THE  PLANT  AS  A  WHOLE. 
T.E.  VI. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO   VOL.   VI 

BY    THE   EDITOR 

THIS  volume  begins  with  an  article  on  the  teaching  of  the  Blind 
and  Deaf,  thus  completing  the  articles  on  special  schools.  The 
rest  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  articles  on  the  organisation  of 
education  in  various  countries,  beginning  with  Organisation  and 
Finance  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland,  and  then 
dealing  with  the  leading  countries  on  the  Continent,  America, 
and  our  Colonies. 

In  addition,  there  are  some  illustrations  in  this  volume  which 
deal  with  another  subject.  In  Volumes  I.  and  II.  the  Infant 
School  and  Nature  Study  were  both  considered,  and  these 
drawings  may  be  regarded  as  an  addition  to  those  articles  and 
as  illustrating  the  methods  of  teaching  Nature  Study  adopted 
by  Miss  von  Wyss,  the  principles  adopted  being  that  the  child  is 
to  be  trained  to  make  drawings  and  coloured  representations  of 
objects  direct  from  nature,  that  as  far  as  possible  it  is  allowed  to 
find  out  for  itself  as  it  grows  older  the  various  details  necessary 
for  a  complete  representation,  and  that  the  examples  be  chosen 
so  that  the  child  is  dealing  with  one  object  alone  in  the  first 
instance.  The  gradual  changes  in  the  development  of  a  plant, 
and  the  relations  of  the  organism  to  its  environment  are  handled 
at  later  stages.  The  selected  drawings  illustrate  a  few  such  points, 
but  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  them  for  a  further 
reason.  Miss  von  Wyss  has  succeeded  in  combining  in  one  study 
an  accurate  representation  suitable  for  a  scientific  text- book  with 
an  artistic  treatment.  We  have  here,  therefore,  the  combination 
of  the  exact  training  in  observation  with  an  aesthetic  atmosphere, 
and  it  is  largely  with  a  view  to  enabling  teachers  to  realise 
how  much  can  be  done  in  this  direction  that  these  illustrations 
have  been  reproduced. 

A.  P.  L. 
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PLATE  V 


FIG.  6. — THIS  PICTURE  REPRESENTS  AX  ILLUSTRATION  MADE  BY  THE  TEACHER.  IN  THE 
PROCESS  OF  THE  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  AN  INSECT,  THE  CHANGE  FROM  OXE  STAGE  TO  ANOTHER 
IS  OFTEN  SUDDEN  AND  MAY  TAKE  PLACE  WHEN  THE  CHILDREN  ARE  NOT  PRESENT,  ALTHOUGH 
IT  MAY  BE  CORRECTLY  INFERRED.  THE  ABOVE  PICTURE  WILL  TELL  THE  STORY  CONNECTEDLY. 
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A   SPEECH   LESSON   TO   A   DEAF   CHILD. 
(The  sound  "  ar,"  as  in  farm.) 


READING   A    BRAILLE    BOOK. 


THE 

TEACHER'S    ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BLIND  AND  DEAF 
By  A.  J.  STORY,  ESQ. 

Head  Master  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  School,  Stoke-on-Trent 

THE  GENERAL  LEGAL  PROVISIONS 

PARLIAMENT,  in  passing  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870, 
evidently  did  not  contemplate  any  exceptions  among  those  to 
be  benefited  under  its  provisions  ;  but  the  London  School  Board, 
in  1872,  discovered  the  practical  difficulty  of  educating  the  blind, 
the  deaf,  and  the  defective  classes  under  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  their  schools,  and  regarded  them  as  "permanently  disabled." 
A  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  in  1886  to  consider  and 
report  upon  the  educational  needs  of  such  children,  and,  follow- 
ing this,  the  Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf-mute  Children  (Scot- 
land) Act  and  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act  for  England  and  Wales  were  passed  in  1890  and 
1893  respectively.  No  such  Act  extends  to  Ireland. 

By  these  enactments  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
became  compulsory  in  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen,  in  the  case  of  the  blind ;  and  from 
seven  to  sixteen  in  the  case  of  the  deaf.  The  duty  of  providing 
suitable  education  for  these  children  is  placed  upon  the  local 
Education  Authorities,  who  may  either  provide  schools  of  their 
own  or  contribute  towards  others  already  in  existence  in  respect 
of  the  children  sent  to  them. 

The  local  Education  Authorities  have  power  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  from  their 
areas.  Under  the  Act  of  1893  it  was  a  requirement  in  England 
and  Wales  that  one-third  of  the  expenditure  in  non-provided  schools 
should  be  met  by  voluntary  income.  This  requirement  was 
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repealed  by  the  Elementary  Education  (Administrative  Pro- 
visions) Act,  1907.  The  Scottish  Education  Department  and  the 
Board  of  Education  in  England  and  Wales  are  authorised  to  pay 
an  annual  grant  for  every  child  in  certified  schools.  The  amount 
so  paid  is  five  guineas  per  pupil,  either  in  day  or  residential 
schools,  divided  in  the  proportion  of  £3  35.  for  mental  and  literary 
instruction,  and  £2  2s.  for  manual  training.  As  the  average 
cost  of  maintenance  and  education  in  residential  schools  is  about 
£40,  and  about  £18  in  day-schools  for  education  alone,  the 
difference  between  these  amounts  and  that  of  the  annual  grant 
represents  the  sum  that  the  responsible  local  authority  may 
be  called  upon  to  find.  There  is  great  need  for  a  compulsory 
Education  Act  for  Ireland. 

THE  BLIND 

The  Origin  of  the  Schools.-— Encouraged  by  his  success  in 
teaching  a  blind  boy  and  moved  by  the  degraded  condition  of 
the  blind  in  France,  Valentin  Haiiy  founded,  in  1784,  the  first 
school  for  the  blind  (the  Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles), 
which  was  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  State  in  1791.  Great 
Britain  quickly  took  up  the  work,  and  the  first  British  school 
(the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Liverpool)  was  established 
in  1791.  Others  followed  in  various  parts,  some  of  them  now 
being  the  well-known  schools  at  Edinburgh  (1793),  Bristol  (1793), 
Southwark,  now  removed  to  Leatherhead  (1799),  Glasgow  (1827), 
Belfast  (1831),  York  (1833),  Manchester  (1839),  Birmingham 
(1848),  Swansea  (1865),  Leeds  (1866),  Norwood  (1872),  Sheffield 
(1879)  ;  as  well  as  the  College  for  the  Sons  of  Gentlemen,  Worcester 
(1879). 

The  Act  of  1893  has  been  instrumental  in  calling  into  existence 
the  provided  residential  schools  at  Leeds,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Bolton, 
Gorleston,  Linden  Lodge  (Wandsworth  Common),  and  Elm 
Court  (Norwood),  the  two  latter  belonging  to  the  London 
County  Council.  Provided  day-schools  have  also  arisen  at 
Sunderland,  Oldham,  Bradford,  and  at  various  parts  of  London 
(Battersea,  Camberwell,  Hackney,  Ladbroke  Grove,  Camden 
Road  and  Woolwich). 

Types  of  Schools. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  blind  are  widely 
scattered,  the  day-school  is  practicable  only  in  large  towns.  The 
general  limitations  imposed  upon  activity  by  blindness  also  in- 
fluence the  matter.  Consequently  the  residential  principle 
is  generally  held  to  be  a  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  those  who  uphold  the  day-school  system  in  that  it  permits 
the  children  to  reside  at  home,  or  to  be  boarded  out  in  homes, 
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and  thus  develops  their  independence  through  the  daily  contact 
with  the  world. 

Number  of  Schools  and  their  Accommodation. — In  England 
and  Wales  there  are  twenty-five  residential  schools,  accommodating 
about  2,250  children.  In  Scotland  there  are  four  residential 
schools  and  three  day-schools,  with  places  for  about  320  children. 
In  Ireland  there  are  four  or  five  residential  schools  which  admit 
children,  but  the  accommodation  thus  available  is  comparatively 
small. 

The  Legal  Definition  of  Blindness. — The  Scottish  Act  does 
not  define  blindness,  but  the  English  Act  does  so  thus  :  "  Too 
blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school-books  used  by 
children."  The  practical  interpretation  of  this  definition,  par- 
ticularly since  the  general  advent  of  the  school-doctor,  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  children,  hitherto 
not  considered  sufficiently  blind  to  make  their  attendance  at 
a  special  school  for  blind  children  desirable,  now  fall  under  the 
definition  of  the  Act  of  1893,  in  that  they  cannot  read  the  ordi- 
nary school-books,  nor  produce  the  ordinary  writing  of  school- 
children. 

A  Result. — Such  children  may,  however,  in  varying  degrees, 
learn  to  read  large  type  and  to  write  large  script.  It  is  found 
that  they  naturally  rely  mainly  on  the  measure  of  sight  that 
remains  to  them,  and  do  not  fully  profit  from  the  use  of  methods 
suitable  to  the  absolutely  blind.  Their  education  is  furthered 
and  made  more  normal  in  its  detail  and  their  mental  action  better 
stimulated  by  using  this  large  type,  and  by  developing  ordinary 
script-writing,  enlarged  where  necessary.  Special  provisions  are 
being  made,  here  and  there,  such  as  in  London  and  Leicester  in 
day-schools,  and  in  the  residential  schools  at  Stoke-on-Trent  and 
Birmingham,  for  the  instruction  of  these  partially  blind  children  who 
need  special  teaching  as  "  visuals  "  rather  than  as  "  tactuals."  Such 
provision,  in  these  days  of  the  school-doctor,  is  likely  to  largely 
extend.  It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  this  visual  instruction 
is  advisable  only  in  those  cases  wherein,  after  careful  examination, 
it  is  found  that  no  injury  to  the  residual  sight  is  likely  to  result 
from  its  practice.  There  is  a  great  need  for  suitable  school-books 
printed  in  the  large  type  necessary  for  these  children. 

The  Defective  Blind. — Cases  of  children  suffering  from  mental 
defect  in  addition  to  the  physical  one  of  blindness  are  met  with 
in  most  schools  under  the  present  system.  The  presence  of  such 
children  in  classes  of  the  normal  blind  is  entirely  wasteful.  They 
not  only,  under  such  circumstances,  cannot  receive  the  very 
special  treatment  they  require,  but  they  also  distract  the  teacher's 
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attention  from  the  other  children.1  Special  provision  is  wanted 
for  such  doubly  afflicted  children,  and  it  should  not  be  impossible 
for  Education  Authorities  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
this  requirement.  Probably  two  such  schools  in  England  and 
one  each  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  would  suffice :  and  perhaps 
the  experience  so  gained  would  point  to  permanent  custodial 
homes  as  the  proper  method  of  dealing  with  these  sad  cases,  for 
which,  if  discharged  from  the  schools,  no  other  special  provision 
is  at  present  available. 

A  Hope  for  the  Future. — Some  30  or  40  per  cent,  of  the 
blindness  met  with  in  school-children  is  due  to  the  ravages  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  Within  the  last  few  years  practical  steps, 
initiated  by  the  late  Mr.  E.  V.  Greatbatch,  of  Stoke-on-Trent, 
have  been  taken  to  prevent  this  unnecessary  wastage  of  sight. 
By  the  adoption  of  the  Compulsory  Notification  of  Births  Act, 
and  the  inclusion  of  infantile  ophthalmia  among  the  notifiable 
diseases,  all  such  cases  are  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  local  Health 
Authority  and  the  proper  treatment  secured.  A  recent  quarterly 
return  at  Stoke-on-Trent  showed  that,  out  of  124  cases  of  this 
disease,  blindness  resulted  in  one  instance  only.  Among  the 
other  advantages  accruing  from  these  measures,  must  also  be 
reckoned  the  prevention  of  partial  blindness,  and  other  minor 
defects  of  sight,  which  are  not  included  in  the  30  or  40  per  cent, 
above  referred  to. 

The  Psychology  of  Blindness. — The  organ  of  sight  is  far  more 
active  than  any  other  sense-organ  in  conveying  impressions 
from  the  outside  world  to  the  mind.  These  impressions  are  the 
foundation  of  all  real  knowledge,  and  consequently  the  blind  are 
handicapped  in  their  intellectual  life.  But  the  senses  do  not  act 
alone.  The  object  that  appeals  to  the  eye  may  also  do  so  to 
touch,  to  hearing,  to  smell,  or  to  taste.  Hence  these  must  be 
enlisted  to  replace  sight,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able  to  do  so. 
They  must  convey  the  direct  impressions  of  things,  and  the 
relation  of  these  impressions,  one  to  the  other,  must  develop  the 
necessary  concepts.  Obviously  the  cultivation  of  these  senses 
should  begin  at  an  early  age,  and  the  refinement  which  may, 
under  the  best  conditions,  be  induced,  in  each  of  the  remaining 
senses  of  the  blind  is  well  described  by  Helen  Keller,  of  America, 
herself  blind  and  deaf,  in  her  book,  The  Story  of  my  Life. 

What  the  seeing  child  observes  through  the  eye,  the  blind  one 
must  know  through  his  finger-tip — that  eye  of  the  blind.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  certain  parts  of  knowledge  may  not 

1  The  demoralising  effect  of  these  children  upon  normal  children  should  also  be 
mentioned. 
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be  complete — colour,  distance,  and  the  true  beauty  of  form. 
Still,  with  the  cultivation  of  imagination,  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown,  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  knowledge  is  open  to 
the  survey  of  the  blind. 

Methods  of  Teaching,  (a)  Reading. — The  earliest  record  is 
of  the  invention  of  Francesco  Lucas,  a  Spaniard,  who  engraved 
letters  on  wood;  but  the  first  practicable  form  of  reading  was 
that  of  Valentin  Haiiy,  who  printed  raised  letters  on  paper. 
Haiiy's  work  was  taken  up  by  Gall  (Edinburgh),  1827,  Fry 
(London),  Alston  (Glasgow),  Dr.  Howe  (Boston,  U.S.A.),  Dr. 
Moon,  1847,  and  others.  The  point  type,  now  in  general  use  in 
this  country,  was  perfected  by  Louis  Braille,  pupil  and  after- 
wards a  professor  at  the  Paris  Institution,  in  1834.  This  has 
been  the  greatest  advance  yet  made  in  the  education  of  the 
blind. 

The  Braille  Characters. — The  characters  of  the  alphabet  are 
formed  by  an  arrangement  of  dots,  and  consist  of  varying  com- 
binations of  from  two  to  six  in  an  oblong  of  which  the  vertical 
side  contains  three  and  the  horizontal  side  two.  Sixty-three 
combinations  are  thus  possible,  and,  after  the  alphabet  has  been 
represented,  the  remaining  combinations  are  utilised  for  punctua- 
tion and  abbreviations  in  word  writing. 

"The  first  ten  letters,  from  "  a  "  to  "  j,"  are  formed  in  the  upper  and  middle 
grooves  ;  the  next  ten,  from  "  k  "  to  "  t,"  are  formed  by  adding  one  lower  front 
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BraiUe  Alphabet. 

dot  to  each  letter  of  the  first  series ;  the  third  row  is  formed  from  the  first  by 
adding  two  lower  dots  to  each  letter ;  the  fourth  row  similarly  by  adding  one 
lower  back  dot. 
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"  The  first  ten  letters,  when  preceded  by  the  prefix  for  numbers,  stand  for  the 
nine  numbers  and  the  cipher.  The  same  signs,  written  in  the  lower  and  middle 
grooves  instead  of  the  upper  and  middle,  serve  for  punctuation. 

"  The  last  seven  letters  of  each  series  stand  for  the  seven  musical  notes,  the 
first  representing  quavers,  the  second  minims,  the  third  semibreves,  and  the 
fourth  crotchets.  Rests,  accidentals,  and  every  other  sign  used  in  music  can 
be  readily  and  clearly  expressed  without  having  recourse  to  the  staff  of  five  lines 
which  forms  the  basis  of  ordinary  musical  notation,  and  which,  though  it  has 
been  reproduced  for  the  blind,  can  only  be  considered  as  serving  to  give  them 
an  idea  of  the  method  employed  by  the  seeing,  and  cannot  of  course  be  written." 

(b)  Writing. — The  Braille  characters  are  also  used  for  writing, 
this  being  done  from  right  to  left,  so  that  the  reversal  of  the 
paper  permits  of  reading  from  left  to  right.     For  this  writing 
a  simple  yet  ingenious  frame  is  used,  consisting  of  a  base-board 
upon  which  the  paper  is  fastened  by  a  clip.     A  movable  brass 
ruler,  having  two  lines  of  six-holed  rectangles  on  its  bottom  piece, 
is  placed  under  the  paper,  while  a  guide,  containing  openings 
to  exactly  fit  the  rectangles  in  the  ruler,  covers  the  paper.     With 
a  metal  style  the  blind  person  is  able  to  write  at  a  fairly  good 
speed.     In  the  practical  teaching  of  Braille  the  dots  are  now 
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described  by  numbers,  3  4.     Braille  writing   may  also  be   pro- 
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duced  by  the  use  of  the  Stainsby- Wayne  interlining  and  inter- 
pointing  typewriter. 

(c)  Arithmetic. — Many  boards  have  been  made  to  enable  the 
blind  to  work  out  arithmetical  problems.     That  now  in  general 
use,  invented  by  the  late  Rev.  W.  Taylor,  has  a  number  of  lines 
of  openings  of  an  eight-point  star  in  shape,  allowing  a  metal  pin 
to  fit  in  each  in  as  many  positions.    The  pin  has  at  one  end  a 
raised  bar  and  at  the  other  a  two-notched  bar.    The  use  of  these 
two  ends  thus  forms  the  digits  and  the  cipher  as  well  as  the 
usual  arithmetical  signs.     Algebra  is  possible  on  this  frame  by 
the  use  of  another  set  of  type  representing  its  symbols. 
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ARITHMETIC   OX   THE   TAYLOR   FRAME. 
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WRITING    IN    THE   BRAILLE   CHARACTER. 
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The  Sign  for  Division  and  the  Equality  Sign  to  be  used  for 
proportion.    Thus :  4  -7-  2  =  10  -f-  5- 


Opening  in  the  Board  for  the  reception  of  the  pegs. 


(d)  Other  Subjects. — Geography  is  made  evident  by  relief 
maps  formed  of  wood  or  paper.  Raised  diagrams,  as  well  as 
bent  wires  on  cushions,  assist  in  the  teaching  of  geometry,  for 
which  also  a  toothed  wheel  in  the  place  of  a  pencil  against  a 
ruler,  or  in  compasses,  produces  raised  lines  of  figures  on  paper. 
Mr.  Hall,  Jacksonville  School  for  the  Blind,  U.S.A.,  has  perfected 
a  Braille  typewriter  and  also  a  stereotype  maker  for  printing 
embossed  matter.  Mr.  Stainsby,  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Blind  Association,  London,  has  brought  out  a  Braille  Shorthand 
writer  by  which  a  blind  person  can  attain  a  speed  of  from  100  to 
1 60  words  per  minute. 

The  Curriculum,  (a)  Literary. — This  is  mainly  similar  to 
that  of  sighted  schools  in  its  scope  and  aims.  It  is  designed  to 
develop  observation  and  reasoning  power,  to  cultivate  good 
powers  of  expression,  and  to  foster  a  love  of  literature,  that  solace 
of  the  blind.  The  following,  taken  from  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  generally  represents  what  is  attempted : 

"The  English  language,  including  speaking  with  clear  articu- 
lation and  enunciation,  reading,  literature,  writing,  composition, 
and  recitation. 

"  Arithmetic,  including  mental  arithmetic  and  practical  know- 
ledge of  money,  weights  and  measures. 

"Knowledge  of  common  things,  including  nature-study  and 
observation  lessons.  History.  Geography. 

(b)  Manual. — The  use  of  the  hands  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  training  of  blind  children.  Generally  the  lacing  of  boots, 
buttoning  and  unbuttoning  clothing,  and  other  personal  services 
have  to  be  first  taught.  Manual  dexterity  should  be  developed 
from  the  earliest  age  in  any  possible  way.  This  training  stimu- 
lates perception,  encourages  bodily  activity,  and  leads  on  to 
industrial  work.  The  following  subjects  are  recognised  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  manual  curriculum  in  the  schools 
is  mainly  selected  from  this  list : 

(i)  "  Younger  Children. — Mat-plaiting.  Clay-modelling.  Bead- 
work.  Bead-threading.  Lacing.  Knotting,  netting,  and  string 
work.  Rug  and  mat-making.  Pith-cane  work.  Straw-plaiting. 
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(ii)  "Older Boys. — Clay-modelling.  Basket-work.  Chair-caning. 
Brush-making.  Coir  mat-making.  Woodwork.  Bent-iron  work. 

(iii)  "Older  Girls. — Sloyd  needlework.  Needlework.  Knitting. 
Mending.  Chair-caning.  Basket-work.  Brush-making." 

(c)  Physical. — Blindness  necessarily  tends  to  inaction  and 
this  to  mental  lethargy,  hence  the  basis  of  all  education  must 
be  a  comprehensive  system  of  physical  culture.  This  is  now 
generally  well  provided  for  in  the  schools.  Beginning  with  the 
simplest  forms  of  directed  movement — walking,  marching,  run- 
ning, and  utilising  healthy  play  to  develop  confidence  and  the 
sense  of  locality  or  direction — most  schools  adopt  free  exercises, 
such  as  those  of  the  Scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Most 
ordinary  games  are  adapted  for  the  blind — leap-frog,  football, 
cricket,  stilt-walking,  hockey,  and  others.  Swimming  is  highly 
beneficial,  and  some  blind  boys,  as  at  Norwood  and  Stoke-on-Trent, 
have  received  the  awards  of  the  Royal  Life-Saving  Society  for 
the  practice  of  this  art  and  of  life-saving. 

Music. — Pianoforte-playing  is  taught  to  promising  pupils  in 
most  schools  for  blind  children.  Piano-tuning  is  also  taught  in 
some  schools,  as  well  as  organ-playing. 

Requirements. — Many  of  the  schools,  such  as  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  Birmingham,  have  workshops  for  the  adult  blind 
under  the  management  of  the  same  Committee.  It  is  thus 
possible  to  draft  pupils  at  the  age  of  sixteen  into  the  industrial 
departments.  But  in  some  schools,  such  as  those  provided  by 
Education  Authorities,  who  have  no  power  to  spend  money  on 
children  after  sixteen  years  of  age,  this  is  not  practicable.  A 
more  certain  connection  between  school-life  and  industrial  training 
for  adult  life  is  needed.  The  extension  of  the  training  period 
of  the  blind  to  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  been  advocated  in 
order  to  include  the  elements  of  a  trade. 

The  grants  now  paid  by  the  Board  of  Education  are  quite 
insufficient.  In  some  schools  that  have  no  endowment  difficulty 
arises  because  of  the  reluctance  of  Education  Authorities  to  pay 
what  they  consider  the  heavy  charges  for  education  and  main- 
tenance. These  authorities  feel  that  the  incidence  of  cost  as 
between  the  State  and  the  local  ratepayer  is  not  fairly  adjusted. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  increased  grants  would  in  many  schools 
result  in  increased  efficiency. 

The  Provision  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. — Scotland,  so  far, 
does  not  insist  on  special  qualifications  in  teachers  of  the  Blind. 
In  England,  since  1907,  the  Board  of  Education  has  required  that 
the  head  teacher  in  Special  Schools  for  the  Blind  shall — 

(i)  Have  completed  satisfactorily  a  course  of  training  specially 
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designed  to  prepare  for  work  in  schools  for  blind  children  under 
Chapter  VII.  of  the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers  for 
Elementary  Schools ;  or 

(2)  Have  passed  the  Certificate  Examination  of  the  Board 
for  Blind  Teachers  in  Elementary  Schools  ;  or 

(3)  Be  recognised  as  a  Certificated  Teacher  under  Schedule  I A 
of  the  Code,  and  have  passed,  in  addition,  an  examination  approved 
by  the  Board  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  Schools  for  Blind 
Children. 

Assistant  Teachers  must  be  qualified  either — 

(1)  For  recognition  as  a  head  teacher,  as  above  ;  or 

(2)  Recognised  as  an  uncertificated  teacher  under  Schedule  I  c 
of  the  Code,  and  have  passed,  in  addition,  an  approved  examination 
in  the  special  methods  of  teaching  blind  children. 

The  Approved  Special  Examination. — The  examination  an- 
nually conducted  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  is 
approved  by  the  Board  under  these  regulations.  The  subjects 
of  this  examination  are,  at  present : 

1.  Theoretical  knowledge  of  Braille,  Grades  I  and  2. 

2.  Practical  knowledge  of  Braille — viz.  to  read  intelligently 
by  touch  or  sight  and  to  write  accurately. 

3.  Practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic  for  the  blind. 

4.  Practical  teaching  of  subjects  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3. 

5.  Theory  of  education  as  applied  to  the  blind. 

6.  One  other  subject  to  be  selected  by  the  candidate  from 
the  following  optional  subjects  : 

(a)  Manual  Work. — Elementary  basket-making.     Pulp,  pitch, 
or  centre   cane-work.     Bead-work   and  clay-modelling.     Hand- 
knitting.    Hand-sewing.    Kindergarten.    Machine  knitting.    Ma- 
chine sewing.     Elementary  mat-making.     Wood-work.     Elemen- 
tary brush-making.     Chair-caning. 

(b)  Braille   Music,     (c)    Braille   Shorthand,     (d)   Typewriting, 
(e)  Physical  training  and  recreation  for  the  blind.     (/)  History  of  the 
education  of  the  blind. 
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THE  DEAF 

The  Origin  of  the  Schools. — The  first  demonstration  given  in 
public  of  the  practicability  of  educating  the  deaf  was  that  of 
Pereira  before  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1743.  Almost 
at  the  same  time  the  Abb6  de  1'Epee  produced  his  system  for 
their  instruction.  In  1760  Thomas  Braidwood  established  a 
school  for  the  deaf  in  Edinburgh ;  but  the  first  public  school 
founded  in  this  country  was  that  at  Bermondsey,  in  1792,  which 
subsequently  became  the  London  Asylum  for  the  Deaf,  opened 
in  the  Old  Kent  Road  in  1807.  This  school  has  now  been  removed 
to  Margate. 

The  work  rapidly  spread,  and  schools  arose  at  Edinburgh 
(Henderson  Row),  1810 ;  Birmingham,  1814 ;  Dublin  (Clare- 
mont),  1819 ;  Glasgow,  1819 ;  Aberdeen,  1819 ;  Liverpool, 
1825  >  Manchester,  1825 ;  Exeter,  1827 ;  Doncaster,  1829  > 
Belfast,  1831  ;  Newcastle,  1838  ;  Bristol  (since  closed),  1841 ; 
Brighton,  1842  ;  Dundee,  1846  ;  Dublin  (Cabra,  Roman  Catholic, 
males),  1846 ;  Swansea,  1847  ;  Dublin  (Cabra,  Roman  Catholic, 
females),  1849  '*  Edinburgh  (Donaldson's  Hospital),  1850. 

Between  1850  and  1894,  when  the  Act  of  1893  came  into 
operation,  other  schools  were  established  in  London  (for  Jewish 
children,  now  at  Wandsworth  Common),  1866 ;  Boston  Spa 
(Catholic  children),  1870  ;  Lanark  (Smyllum,  Roman  Catholic 
children),  1874  ;  Derby,  1874  ;  and  Preston,  1894. 

Since  then,  Council  Residential  Schools  have  been  provided 
at  Stoke-on-Trent,  1897 ;  Leeds,  1899  ;  Bolton,  1908  ;  Gorleston, 
1912 ;  and  at  Homerton,  Anerley,  and  Balham  by  the  London 
County  Council. 

Day-schools  also  exist  at  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Burnley, 
Dundee,  Govan,  Greenock,  Hull,  Leicester,  Nottingham,  Oldham, 
Paisley,  Plymouth,  Tottenham,  in  various  parts  of  London,  and 
other  centres. 

Types  of  Schools. — The  general  distribution  of  deafness 
necessitates,  under  present  conditions,  two  types  of  schools — 
the  residential  and  the  day-school,  the  latter  being  adopted  in 
large  towns.  A  system  of  general  boarding-out  has  sometimes 
been  advocated  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  deaf  children  living 
in  communities  as  in  institutions.  Such  a  system  obtains  at 
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the  Fitzroy  Square  School,  London  ;  but  it  is  practised  to  only  a 
very  slight  extent  in  the  Provinces. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  a  generally  satisfactory  and  reliable 
system  of  boarding-out  could  be  devised  there  would  be  advan- 
tages arising  from  the  constant  contact  of  the  child  with  the 
normal  environments  of  life.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be 
dangers.  Although  in  other  departments  of  life  there  are  indica- 
tions that  the  residential  system  is  less  popular  than  it  was, 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  radical  change  in  this  regard  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf.  Dr.  J.  Kerr  Love,  of  Glasgow,  strongly 
advocates  the  adoption  of  the  day-school  principle  in  his  work 
The  Deaf  Child,  1911,  for  all  except  the  defective  deaf.  Much 
has  to  be  considered  and  much  improved  in  many  ways  before 
opinion  is  likely  to  be  very  clear  on  this  matter.  Meanwhile, 
experience  is  accumulating,  particularly  in  London,  where  the 
Education  Authority  boards  out  children  in  necessary  cases,  pro- 
vides a  daily  meal  for  practically  all  the  deaf  children  in  their 
schools,  and  does  much  for  the  general  physical  welfare  of  such 
children. 

The  Number  of  the  Schools. — There  are,  in  England  and 
Wales,  28  day-schools  and  20  residential ;  in  Scotland  there 
are  6  day-schools  and  6  residential ;  and  in  Ireland  there  are  4 
residential  institutions.  These  numbers  do  not  include  the 
private  schools,  of  which  there  are  several,  such  as  those  at 
Northampton,  West  Hampstead  (London),  Hove  (Brighton), 
and  Wimbledon. 

The  public  schools  accommodate  about  4,180  children  in 
England  and  Wales,  about  600  in  Scotland,  and  about  520  in 
Ireland. 

The  Legal  Definition  of  Deafness. — The  English  Act  of  1893 
defines  deafness  as  "  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a  class  of  hearing 
children  in  an  elementary  school "  The  Scottish  Act  of  1890 
uses  the  term  "  deaf-mute,"  but  does  not  define  it.  Two  factors 
operate  to  divide  those  children  who  properly  fall  into  the  classi- 
fication as  "  deaf  "  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  1893.  These 
factors  are  (i)  the  age  of  the  child  at  the  onset  of  deafness,  and 
(2)  the  degree  of  the  deafness.  These  divisions  are  naturally 
added  to  by  the  quality  of  mental  capacity  existing  in  the  children. 
Thus,  practically  in  every  school  for  the  deaf  four  distinct  types 
of  children,  each  demanding  distinctive  educational  treatment, 
may  be  met  with  : 

1.  The  normal  congenitally  deaf  child. 

2.  The  semi-mute,  or  the  child  who  has  lost  hearing  power 
but  yet  retains  some  residue  of  the  speech  naturally  acquired. 
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3.  The  semi-deaf,  or  the  child  who  retains  some  serviceable 
degree  of  hearing  power. 

4.  The  mentally  defective   deaf  child,  who   may   be   either 
semi-mute,  or  semi-deaf,  or  deaf-born  and  wholly  deaf. 

These  variations  in  the  history  and  condition  of  their  pupils 
complicate  the  difficulty  of  instruction  in  special  schools  for 
deaf  children  under  present  arrangements. 

The  Need  for  the  Scientific  Classification  of  Deaf  Children. — 
Out  of  the  difficulty  pointed  out  above  has  naturally  grown  a 
demand  for  the  suitable  classification  of  deaf  children  according 
to  their  history  and  intelligence.  The  least  residue  of  speech 
is  too  precious  a  possession  to  be  wasted,  and  each  type  of 
child  referred  to  requires  specialised  educational  treatment  in 
some  particular  direction  or  other.  This  classification  is  already 
in  operation  in  Denmark. 

It  has  also  been  begun  in  London,  where  the  defective  deaf  are 
brought  together  at  the  Homerton  Institution,  and  the  partial 
hearing  into  the  day-school  at  Ackmar  Road,  Fulham.  Similar 
classes  have  been  established  at  Glasgow  and  Bristol ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number  of  children,  often 
considered  backward  in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  are  so 
because  of  varying  degrees  of  deafness,  it  is  likely  that  such 
classes,  wherein  speech-reading  may  be  acquired  to  assist  defective 
hearing,  will  be  extended. 

Macleod  Yearsley's  Investigations. — Mr.  Yearsley  gives  the 
results  of  an  examination  of  500  deaf  children  in  London,  using 
a  large  bell,  the  Edelmann-Galton  whistle,  and  a  series  of 
tuning  forks  for  this  purpose  : 

Totally  deaf,  243.  Word-deaf,  3.  Vowel-hearing,  72.  Able 
to  hear  words  and  sentences,  115.  Traces  of  hearing,  41.  Not 
examined  (too  young),  26.  The  residual  speech  of  these  children 
Mr.  Yearsley  estimates  thus :  Natural  speech,  58.  Remains  of 
speech,  86.  Remains  of  speech,  15.  No  speech,  341. 

The  Proper  Training  of  Deaf  Infants. — It  is  now  generally 
recognised  that  much  of  the  difficulty  met  with  in  the  instruction 
of  deaf  children  is  the  result  of  the  want  of  intellectual  exercise 
during  infancy  and  early  childhood.  The  National  Association 
of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  have  issued  a  Circular  to  Parents,  the 
leading  advice  of  which  is  "  Treat  the  child  as  if  he  can  hear." 
This  is  generally  what  is  not  done,  and  well-meaning  parents  do 
little  or  nothing  for  the  intellectual  training  of  their  deaf  children 
in  early  life,  merely  because  they  do  not  understand  their  con- 
ditions. If  such  children  were  talked  to  and  encouraged  to 
look  to  the  mouth  for  meaning,  interested  in  suitable  occupations 
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and  generally  treated  as  hearing  children,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  usual  disabilities  of  deafness  would  be  largely  diminished. 
The  Glasgow  School  Board,  recognising  this,  have  recently 
appointed  a  teacher-visitor  to  attend  at  the  homes  and  advise 
the  parents  of  deaf  children  as  to  their  suitable  training  and 
treatment.  A  similar  work  is  also  being  undertaken  in  North 
Staffordshire.  Such  measures  will  undoubtedly  tend  in  many 
cases  to  the  ultimate  intellectual  advantage  of  the  deaf. 

Methods  of  Teaching. — In  view  of  the  wide  variations  in  the 
conditions  of  deaf  children  as  they  enter  school,  it  is  clear  that 
no  single  method  of  teaching  can  be  equally  suitable  to  all.  In 
the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf  classes,  as  well  as  in  the  deaf-born 
able  to  acquire  it,  speech  is  indicated.  For  others,  the  hands, 
as  a  means  of  expression,  must  be  called  into  service.  These 
requirements  are  met  by  (i)  the  Oral  Method,  and  (2)  the  Manual- 
spelling  Method. 

The  Oral  Method. — This  consists  of  speech  by  the  child 
and  speech  to  the  child.  The  latter  is  termed  "  lip-reading," 
or,  more  correctly,  "  speech-reading."  Speech  is  developed  from 
its  phonetic  elements,  and  is  to  the  deaf  essentially  a  language 
of  touch  and  not  of  sound.  The  ear  gives  no  assistance  in  its 
acquirement.  The  child  imitates  what  he  sees,  and  regulates 
his  imitations  by  what  he  feels  in  his  own  vocal  organs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  method  now  usually  adopted 
for  representing  the  sounds  of  speech  in  writing  : 

VOWELS 

Long.  Short.  Compound. 

ar  (farm)  a  (fat)  ow,  ou  =  a  -f  oo  (cow,  pout) 

aw,  or  (saw,  horn)  o  (pot)  oy,  oi  =  aw  +  i  (toy,  toil) 

oo  (hoot)  oa,  o-e  =  o  -f-  oo  (boat,  cote) 

er,  ir,  ur  (per,  fir,  fur)  u  (cut)  ay,  ai,  a-e  =  a  -f-  i  (day,  paid,  mate) 

oo  (foot) 

ee,  ea,  e-e  (fee,  tea,  these)      e  (bet)  igh,  i-e  ==  ar  +  i  (high,  kite) 

i,  y  (pit,  pity)      ew,  u-e  =  i  -f-  oo  (dew,  duke) 

CONSONANTS 

Breath  Vocal  Breath  Vocal  Nasal  Vocal 

Explosive.  Equivalent.  Continuous.  Equivalent.  Continuous. 

H 

P  B  F  V  M 

T  D  TH  TH  N 

K  G  S  Z  NG 

CH  J  SH  ZH 

L 

R 

The  above  vowels  are  taught  from  tne  simplest  to  the  more 
difficult :  thus,  "  ar "  (simple  unobstructed  mouth  opening), 
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"  aw,"  "  oo,"  similar,  but  with  labial  action,  proceeding  to  those 
requiring  lingual  agency,  as  "a,"  "  e,"  and  "  ee."  The  teaching 
of  the  consonants  usually  proceeds  upon  similar  lines  from  those 
seen  at  the  front  of  the  mouth  (the  lips  or  teeth),  and  onwards 
to  those  more  or  less  hidden  in  the  mouth.  Vowels  and  con- 
sonants are  combined  into  words  indicating  meaning  to  the 
pupil  as  early  as  possible,  and  these  again  into  full  sentence  forms. 

Speech-reading. — This  is  the  recognition  of  speech  from  its 
visible  muscular  appearances  on  the  face  of  the  speaker.  The 
indications  of  seen  speech  are  by  no  means  similar  to  those  of  the 
deaf  child's  own  speech.  In  the  utterance  of  the  vowel  "  ee  " 
(fee)  the  main  manifestation  is  the  arching  of  the  surface  of  the 
tongue  towards  the  palate ;  but  in  speech-reading  this  is  not 
seen,  and  the  sound  must  be  read  from  its  incidental  effects  of 
the  lingual  action  and  vocalisation,  namely,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  mouth-angles  and  the  narrowed  opening  of  the  teeth.  In 
natural  speech  perhaps  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
dividual sounds  are  directly  visible  to  the  speech-reader,  who 
must  therefore  avail  himself  of  the  meaning  of  the  context,  as  the 
speech-hearer  naturally  does.  Thus,  speech-reading,  like  speech- 
hearing,  largely  depends  for  its  efficiency  upon  an  intelligent 
grasp  of  language. 

The  Manual  Method. — The  two-handed  manual  alphabet  is 
used  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  There  is  a 
distinct  position  for  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  so  that  everything 
that  can  be  written  may  also  be  spelled  on  the  fingers.  Finger- 
spelling  is,  therefore,  but  another  form  of  writing.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  knowledge  of  language  is  proceeded  with  much  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  oral  method,  except  that  finger-spelling  takes 
the  place  of  speech.  The  manual  alphabet  is  a  ready  and  certain 
method  of  representing  thought,  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  instruction ;  and  by  some  teachers  it  is  used  to  support  the 
development  of  language  during  the  time  that  speech  is  being 
acquired.  The  use  of  natural  gesture  and  writing  is  common  to 
both  methods.  It  must  be  obvious  that  the  minds  of  young 
deaf  children  will  find  an  outlet  for  expression,  and  that,  in 
the  absence  of  speech,  this  must  be  in  acting,  or  gesture.  These 
have  been,  by  long  usage,  developed  into  arbitrary  signs,  repre- 
sentative of  things  ;  and  upon  the  utility  of  these  as  a  means  of 
education  there  has  long  been  a  conflict  of  opinion  among  teachers. 
But  at  the  present  time,  whatever  views  are  held  upon  this 
matter,  all  are  agreed  upon  the  importance  of  substituting  language 
for  them,  whether  spoken  or  spelled  on  the  fingers,  at  the  earliest 
possible  point  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
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The  Curriculum. — Whatever  subjects  of  instruction  are  at- 
tempted, the  first  necessity  is  to  set  up  a  medium  of  communication. 
A  knowledge  of  language,  which,  because  of  deafness,  does  not 
develop  in  the  natural  way,  must  be  built  up,  either  by  speech  or 
by  finger-spelling.  Given  this,  and  time,  practically  the  whole 
field  of  knowledge  is  available  to  the  deaf.  Progress  must  neces- 
sarily be  slower  than  in  children  who  hear,  but  the  ultimate  point 
of  attainment  need  not  be  greatly  inferior,  as  is  shown  by  the 
success  of  Mr.  G.  Annand  Mackenzie,  who,  though  deaf-born, 
recently  took  his  degree  in  Arts  at  Cambridge. 

The  following  represents  generally  the  curriculum  of  schools 
for  the  deaf : 

Literary  Instruction. — "  The  English  language  to  be  taught  by 
the  oral  method  where  possible,  and  to  include  reading,  writing, 
composition,  and  the  study  of  literary  matter.  Arithmetic, 
including  practical  knowledge  of  money,  weights  and  measures. 
Knowledge  of  Common  Things,  including  Nature-study  and 
Observation  Lessons.  History  and  Geography." 

Manual  Instruction. — The  following  subjects  are  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  selections  from  them  are  taught 
in  the  different  schools.  Not  less  than  four  hours  weekly  are 
devoted  to  this  form  of  training. 

Younger  Children. — Bead-threading.  Drawing.  Paper-folding 
and  tearing.  Paper-cutting  and  mounting.  Paper-mat  making. 
Clay-modelling.  Plasticine  modelling.  Macrame  work.  Netting 
and  other  string  work.  Kindergarten  sewing.  Wood-strip  work. 
Pith-cane  work. 

Older  Boys. — Drawing  and  design.  Woodwork  and  carpentry. 
Tailoring.  Shoe-making  and  repairing.  Cardboard  modelling. 
Chair-caning.  Gardening  and  farm  work.  Household  employ- 
ments. Mat  and  rug  making.  Repousse  work.  Bent-iron  work. 
Printing.  Baking.  Basket  work. 

Older  Girls. — Cookery.  Laundry-work.  Housewifery.  Plain 
and  fancy  Needlework.  Knitting.  Mending.  Drawing  and 
design.  Basket-work.  Chair-caning.  Gardening.  Dressmaking. 
Corset-making.  Lace-making. 

Physical  Instruction. — The  Board  of  Education  Scheme  is 
now  largely  adopted  as  well  as  exercises  with  Indian  clubs, 
dumb-bells,  etc.  Gymnastics  are  practised  by  the  older 
children,  and  the  usual  field-games  by  both  boys  and  girls. 
Swimming  and  life-saving  are  strong  features  in  many  of  the 
schools. 

A  Prevailing  Misconception. — Perhaps  the  chief  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  deaf  is  the  frequent  misconception  of  their  in- 
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tellectual  powers.  Deafness  is  often  thought  to  be  necessarily 
associated  with  mental  inferiority.  This  is  not  so.  Deafness 
is  only  a  physical  defect  which  retards  but  does  not  prevent 
mental  development.  Mental  deficiency  is  no  more  necessarily 
associated  with  deafness  than  with  hearing.  The  above  curri- 
culum, as  well  as  the  attainments  of  the  educated  deaf,  illustrate 
very  clearly  their  intellectual  possibility. 

A  Modern  Development. — The  difficulty  of  placing  deaf 
children  in  suitable  employment  in  after-school  life  has  led  the 
London  County  Council  and  the  Committees  of  other  schools  to 
introduce  a  system  of  specialised  training  in  the  elements  of  a 
definite  trade  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  devoting  half 
each  day  to  this  work.  Up  to  the  age  of  thirteen  the  manual 
training  given  is  of  a  general  and  preparatory  nature.  The 
trades  generally  favoured  are,  for  boys,  cabinet-making,  boot- 
making,  tailoring,  and  baking ;  and,  for  girls,  laundry-work, 
millinery,  and  dress-making.  This  system  was  commenced  at  the 
Anerley  Institution  in  1902,  and  has  since  been  adopted  at  Margate, 
Birmingham,  and  other  schools.  Opinion  among  teachers  is  divided 
as  to  the  value  of  this  plan  in  promoting  the  ultimate  industrial 
welfare  of  the  deaf.  Some  believe  that  the  best  is  done  by  devoting 
the  full  school  period  to  literary  training,  in  order  that  the  know- 
ledge of  English,  the  main  want  of  the  deaf,  may  be  more  com- 
pletely advanced,  and  by  adding  thereto  a  general  training  in 
handwork.  On  the  other  hand,  the  results  of  the  system,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  tried,  are  said  to  be  good ;  but  perhaps  it  has  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  long  under  trial  to  warrant  any  definite 
conclusions. 

Some  Present  Needs. — i.  The  lowering  of  the  compulsory 
school  age  from  seven  years  to  five  is  necessary,  no  matter  by 
which  method  the  child  be  taught.  These  earlier  years  of  life 
are  the  most  impressionable  and,  at  present,  their  value  is  too 
often  lost  through  the  want  of  suitable  education  during  them. 
Physical  and  intellectual  infancy  must  coincide,  if  the  most  is 
to  be  made  of  the  natural  powers  of  deaf  children. 

2.  The  scientific  classification  of  deaf  children,  as  in  Den- 
mark,   according    to   their   physiological   history   and    mental 
condition. 

3.  The  provision  of  the  means  of  higher  education  and  technical 
training  for  those  likely  to  benefit  from  either  after  school-life. 
A  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  way  by  the  establishment  of 
the  J.  E.  Jones  Technical  School,  attached  to  the  Manchester 
Institution,  for  boys  after  the  age  of  sixteen. 

4.  Increased  assistance  from  the  State  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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difficulties  arising  in  many  places  from  the  present  unequal 
apportionment  of  the  cost  as  between  the  State  and  the 
locality. 

The  Provision  of  Teachers.  —  In  England  and  Wales,  the 
general  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Education  are  similar  to 
those  in  the  case  of  teachers  of  the  blind,  except  that  the 
approved  special  examination  is  that  conducted  annually  by  the 
Joint  Examination  Board  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  (Offices, 
n,  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  W.).  This  Board  consists  of  represen- 
tatives of  (a)  The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb, 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Board  in  1907,  an  examining 
body  only ;  (b)  the  Fitzroy  Square  Training  College  for 
Teachers  of  the  Deaf;  and  (c)  The  Ealing  Training  College 
for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  The  two  latter  colleges  train,  and 
until  1907  certified,  teachers,  in  addition. 

The  syllabus  of  this  special  examination  is : 

The  History  of  the  Education  of  the  Deaf. 

The  Principles  of  Education  and  School  Management  (es- 
pecially with  reference  to  the  Deaf).  Elementary  Psychology. 

The  Mechanism  of  Speech  and  the  Method  of  teaching  Ar- 
ticulation. 

The  Method  of  teaching  Language  to  the  Deaf. 

The  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  the  Organs  of  Respira- 
tion, of  Circulation,  and  of  Speech.  The  Ear.  The  Nervous 
System. 

Practical  Teaching  and  Viva-voce  Examination. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department,  in  1911,  issued  Regula- 
tions for  the  Training  of  Specialist  Teachers  of  Deaf  Children. 
Preliminary  training  providing  for  the  prosecution  of  studies  in 
subjects  of  general  education,  and  for  practical  work  in  the  art 
of  teaching  deaf  children,  must  extend  over  a  period  of  not  less 
than  two  years.  Those  who  satisfactorily  complete  the  approved 
course  are  recognised  as  qualified  to  enter  upon  a  further  course 
of  special  training  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf.  This  further 
course  covers  a  period  of  three  years,  and  the  curriculum  to  be 
followed  includes,  in  addition  to  the  usual  Certificate  subjects, 
the  Mechanism  of  Speech  with  the  Anatomy  and  Physiology  of 
the  Vocal  Organs  ;  the  Method  of  teaching  Articulation ;  the 
Methods  of  teaching  Elementary  and  Advanced  Language ; 
the  History  of  Deaf-mute  Education,  and  an  extended  course 
of  Practical  Teaching  of  the  Deaf.  This  special  instruction 
may,  under  conditions  to  be  approved  by  the  Department, 
be  provided  in  connection  with  a  School  or  Institution  for  the 
Deaf. 
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The  difficulty  of  instructing  these  doubly  afflicted  children 
is  largely  influenced  by  the  age  at  which  each  of  the  two  defects 
originated.  The  two  defects  are  rarely  of  congenital  history, 
although  one  or  other  may  be.  Intellectual  capacity  also  in- 
fluences the  matter.  The  methods  of  educating  such  children 
must  necessarily  be  a  combination  of  those  before  described  for 
the  blind  and  deaf.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  fifty 
of  these  children  in  Great  Britain,  and  there  is  a  proposal  now 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
and  the  Joint  Examination  Board  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  to 
establish  a  residential  school  for  them. 
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II 

THE  ORGANISATION  AND  FINANCE  OF  PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 

By  J.  W.  PECK,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

PART   L-ENGLAND  AND  WALES 
I.    PRELIMINARY 

A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  organisation  and  finance  of  public  educa- 
tion in  England  and  Wales  is  most  conveniently  based  upon  the 
arrangements  brought  about  by  the  Education  Act  1902 .  That  Act 
gives  a  classification  which  is  both  educational  and  administrative. 
As  regards  the  former,  it  divides  the  corpus  of  education  into 
Higher  and  Elementary,  treated  respectively  in  Parts  II.  and  III. 
of  the  Act ;  and  as  regards  the  latter,  it  defines  a  system  of  local 
education  authorities  charged  with  the  duty  of  administration 
throughout  the  country,  and  working  in  due  relation  to  the 
central  body,  the  Board  of  Education.  The  main  flow  of  public 
money  from  central  funds  passes  from  the  Treasury  under  the 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  these  various  local 
authorities  ;  it  is  supplemented  by  the  local  funds  derived  from 
rates,  fees,  endowments,  and  other  sources  ;  and  the  management 
of  the  total  funds  thus  produced  is  principally  in  the  hands  of 
these  local  authorities.  It  will  be  convenient,  then,  first  to  describe 
the  types  of  educational  institution  which  fall  respectively  under 
Part  II.  and  Part  III.  of  the  Act,  and  secondly  to  give  an  account 
of  the  local  education  authorities.  There  will  thus  be  seen  the 
framework  round  which  the  details  of  the  finance  of  the  public 
system  of  education  are  ranged. 

II.    EDUCATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION 

The  subjects  of  Elementary  Education  are  defined  in  the  Code 
of  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  (Cd.  4735),  and  are 
those  suitable  for  children  who  are  in  school  from  the  age  of 
five  to  fourteen.  No  pupil  may  remain  in  such  a  school 
beyond  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  which  he  attains  the  age 
of  fifteen.  The  schools  from  the  educational  standpoint  fall 
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into  two  main  classes — the  Elementary  and  the  Higher 
Elementary.  The  former  provide  for  the  great  bulk  of  the 
child  population ;  the  latter  give  a  more  complete  and  finished 
elementary  course,  having  a  practical  bias,  to  the  relatively 
small  number  of  pupils  who  remain  for  some  time  beyond  the 
compulsory  age  of  fourteen,  and  who  are  gathered  in  central 
schools.  The  statutory  requirements  for  both  types  are  set 
forth  in  the  Education  Acts  1870  to  1911,  and  more  particularly 
in  Part  III.  of  the  Act  of  1902  ;  and  the  administrative,  financial, 
and  educational  arrangements  are  given  in  the  Code  of  Regulations 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Reference  under  the  head  of  elementary  education  should  also 
be  made  to  the  special  schools — i.e.,  schools  in  which  blind,  deaf, 
defective,  and  epileptic  children  are  instructed  by  special  methods 
in  the  elements  of  knowledge.  These  schools  are  carried  on 
under  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act 
1893,  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Chil- 
dren) Act  1899  ;  and  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education 
applicable  to  such  schools.  The  schools  may  be  either  day  or 
boarding.  The  upper  limit  of  age  in  these,  as  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools,  is  about  sixteen  years.  The  Industrial  and 
Reformatory  schools  controlled  not  by  the  Board  of  Education 
but  by  the  Home  Office,  should  also  be  here  referred  to. 

In  the  term  Higher  Education  are  included  all  other  types  of 
educational  institutions.  The  Act  of  1902,  which  gives  statutory 
powers  to  local  authorities  to  finance  higher  education  from  the 
rates,  employs  the  phrase  "  education  other  than  elementary," 
as  defining  the  types  to  which  Part  II.  is  applicable.  The 
following  kinds  of  institutions  are  involved : — 

1.  Secondary  schools,  in  which  the  education  begins  at  the 
age  of  eight  and  is  carried  on  at  least  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  and 
in  which  the  usual  subjects  of  languages,  mathematics,  and  science 
are  given.    These  schools  are  managed  in  accordance  with  the 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,  issued  annually  by  the  Board 
of  Education. 

2.  Technical  schools,  schools  of  art,  and  the  large  system  of 
"  evening  schools."     These  institutions  are  intended  to  provide 
for  the  technical  and  art  training  of  young  people,  and  in  the 
evening  classes  for  the  continuation  of  the  general  education  of 
those  who  have  left  day  schools.    The  requirements  and  con- 
ditions of  grant  for  these  institutions  are  contained  in  the  Regu- 
lations for  Technical  Schools,  Schools  of  Art  and  other  Forms  of 
Provision  of  Further  Education  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

3.  Training  colleges  for  teachers  are  the  subject  of  a  special 
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set  of  Regulations,  which  prescribe  the  courses  to  be  followed 
before  a  teacher  is  recognised  for  service  in  State-aided  schools 
as  a  trained,  certificated  teacher,  and  specify  how  the  public 
funds  for  this  service  are  to  be  administered.  With  these  regu- 
lations should  also  be  read  the  Regulations  for  the  Preliminary 
Education  of  Elementary  School  Teachers. 

4.  University  colleges  and  universities,  which  give  education 
of  the  most  advanced  professional,  technical  and  general  kind, 
are  the  subject  of  special  consideration  as  regards  grants  of  public 
money.  The  Act  of  1902  (Part  II.)  empowers  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  to  supply  or  aid  the  supply  of  such  forms  of 
education  and  to  promote  the  general  co-ordination  of  all  forms 
of  education. 

The  following  scheme  of  the  educational  institutions  which  are 
the  subject  of  financial  support  from  public  funds  may  therefore 
be  given  : 

Elementary  schools  Technical  institutes 

Higher  elementary  schools  Schools  of  art 

Special  and  Industrial  schools  Training  colleges  for  teachers 

Secondary  schools  University  colleges 

Evening  schools  Universities 

III.    ADMINISTRATIVE  CLASSIFICATION 

The  system  of  administrative  authorities  will  now  be  described. 
The  central  body  which  administers  the  main  grants  of  public 
money  made  annually  by  Parliament  or  by  Statute  is  the  Board 
of  Education.  It  prescribes  in  the  various  annual  Codes  of 
Regulations  referred  to  above,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
large  volume  of  money  (certain  public  moneys  are,  however,  ex- 
cepted — see  below)  which  annually  flows  from  the  Treasury  (about 
14^  millions)  for  public  education  in  England  and  Wales,  is  to 
be  administered  ;  and  by  its  large  staff  of  inspectors  (about  370) 
it  sees  that  these  conditions  are  satisfied. 

For  the  local  administration  there  exists  throughout  the 
country  a  system  of  local  education  authorities  defined  in  Section  i. 
of  the  Education  Act  1902,  and  for  London  in  the  Education 
(London)  Act  1903.  Four  types  exist: 

1.  The  County  Councils, 

2.  The  County  Boroughs, 

3.  The  Non-County  Boroughs,  subdivided  into  those  with  a 

population  of  over  10,000,  and  those  below  that  mark. 

4.  The  Urban  Districts,  subdivided  into  those  with  a  popu- 

lation of  over  20,000,  and  those  below  that  mark. 
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In  London  the  authority  is  the  London  County  Council,  which 
administers  education  within  its  area  under  the  special  Act  of 
1903,  and  under  different  requirements  from  those  of  the  other 
county  councils. 

The  county  councils,  the  county  boroughs,  and  the  London 
County  Council  are  the  public  authorities  for  all  grades  of  education 
within  their  areas,  except  that  the  non-county  boroughs  over 
10,000  and  the  urban  districts  over  20,000  are  the  authorities  for  the 
purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Act  of  1902  (i.e.  for  elementary  educa- 
tion) within  their  areas.  Thus  a  county  council  is  the  authority 
for  all  the  higher  education  of  its  area,  but  only  for  elementary 
education  in  those  parts  of  the  area  of  the  county  not  covered 
by  the  major  boroughs  or  major  urban  districts.  A  county 
borough  is  the  authority  for  all  education  (higher  and  elementary). 
A  major  borough  or  major  urban  district  is  responsible  only  for 
elementary  education,  and  any  public  institutions  for  higher 
education  within  such  areas  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
county  council.  The  borough  or  urban  district,  irrespective  of 
the  limits  of  population,  has,  however,  under  Section  3  of  the  Act 
of  1902,  concurrent  powers  with  the  county  council  in  matters 
of  higher  education  up  to  a  penny  rate.  The  limit  of  the  rate 
for  the  county  council  or  county  borough  in  matters  of  higher 
education  is  twopence,  but  this  may  be  exceeded  with  the  consent 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 

In  the  next  grade  of  authority  there  fall  to  be  considered  the 
bodies  of  managers.  In  matters  of  higher  education  there  is 
no  statutory  requirement,  but  on  account  of  the  large  areas  and 
the  need  for  local  interest  the  local  education  authorities  generally 
find  it  convenient  to  appoint  managing  bodies  for  the  insti- 
tutions which  they  provide  ;  and  in  respect  of  the  numerous 
institutions  for  higher  education  which  they  aid,  managing  bodies 
of  course  already  exist  either  under  schemes  governing  endow- 
ments or  as  corporate  bodies  or  otherwise.  In  matters  of  finance 
the  powers  delegated  to  the  local  managers  by  the  education 
authority,  or  retained  by  the  managers  of  aided  institutions, 
vary  of  course  greatly  with  the  type  of  institution  and  with  the 
particular  local  education  authority. 

As  regards  elementary  education,  there  are  statutory  require- 
ments for  managers.  For  schools  provided  by  the  local  educa- 
tion Authority  there  must  be  bodies  of  managers  if  the  authority 
is  a  county  council,  and  this  holds  also  in  the  case  of  London. 
If  the  authority  is  a  borough,  or  an  urban  district,  there  may 
be  bodies  of  managers.  In  the  case  of  schools  not  provided  but 
maintained  (i.e.  voluntary  schools  receiving  grants  and  rate  aid), 
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there  must  be  bodies  of  managers.  In  all  cases  the  Act  states 
the  constitution  and  powers  of  these  bodies  and  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  local  education  authorities  in  the  matter. 

It  should  be  added  that,  outside  the  public  system  as  described 
above,  there  are  (a)  a  number  of  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  receive  grants  from  the  Board  of  Education  under  the 
various  sets  of  regulations  mentioned,  but  do  not  receive  aids 
from  local  authorities,  and  (&)  a  number  of  private  and  semi- 
private  educational  institutions  of  all  grades  and  under  all  types 
of  management  which  receive  no  support  from  public  funds 
either  central  or  local. 

IV.    CLASSIFICATION   OF  FUNDS 

There  will  now  be  given  an  outline  of  the  finance  of  education, 
following  the  educational  and  administrative  classification  given 
above.  The  matter  will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads  : 

(a)  CENTRAL  FUNDS 

1.  Parliamentary  and  Science  and  Art  Grants  administered 

by  the  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  Residue  Grant  under  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 

Excise)  Act  1890. 

3.  The  Grants  to  Wales  under  the  Welsh  Intermediate  Educa- 

tion Act  1889. 

4.  The  Universities  and  Colleges  Grants. 

(£)  LOCAL  FUNDS 

1.  The  funds  of  the  Elementary  Education  system. 

2.  The  funds  of  the  Higher  Education  system. 

Under  the  English  system,  all  grades  of  education  come 
within  the  purview  of  the  local  authority;  and  thus  a  fairly 
complete  survey  will  be  given. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  the  funds  referred  to  in 
(a)  do  not  entirely  flow  to  the  local  authorities.  The  grants  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  not  provided  or  maintained  by 
the  local  authority  are  paid  direct  to  the  managing  body  of 
the  institution  in  question,  and  the  local  authority's  finance  is 
involved  only  in  so  far  as  it  aids  such  institutions.  In  regard  to 
the  elementary  education  grants,  these  all  pass  to  the  local 
authorities,  even  in  respect  of  the  large  number  of  "  non-provided  " 
schools — the  denominational  schools  which  now  receive  aid  from 
the  rates.  But  only  the  maintenance  expenditure  of  these 
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schools  is  paid  by  the  local  education  authority,  and  all  capital 
charges  are  borne  by  the  managers  out  of  their  own  funds. 

V.    CENTRAL  FUNDS 
THE  PARLIAMENTARY  AND  SCIENCE  AND  ART  GRANTS 

There  is  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  public  education  in 
England  and  Wales  a  sum  of  money  which  is  administered  by 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  1910-11  the  total  grants  actually 
made  amounted  to  £1,4,071,097,  subdivided  as  follows  : 

i 

1.  Administration  of  the  Board  of  Education          . .         . .         200,145 

2.  Inspection  and  examination  . .         . .         . .         . .         247,821 

3.  Grants  for  public  elementary  schools        11,511,180 

4.  Grants  for  training  of  teachers       . .         . .         . .         . .          590,000 

5.  Grants  towards  expenditure  in  secondary  schools  and 

instruction  of  pupil  teachers      . .         . .         . .         . .         776,740 

6.  Grants   towards    expenditure   on    technical    institutes, 

schools  of  art,  evening  schools,  and  for  scholarships, 
exhibitions,  etc.  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  592,275 

7.  Grants  in  aid  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 

Technology,  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Royal  College  of  Art 29,450 

8.  Grants  to  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum,  Science 

Museum,  Geological  Museum,  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  Committee  on  Solar  Physics,  Bethnal 
Green  Museum 123,486 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  above  statement  refers  only  to 
the  grants  administered  by  the  Board  of  Education.  In  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  (Education,  Science  and  Art)  for  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1912,  from  which  the  figures  are  taken, 
there  are  also  given  grants  for  the  British  Museum,  various  public 
Picture  Galleries,  Scientific  Investigations,  and  the  Universities 
and  Colleges,  amounting  in  all  to  about  £520,000.  The  University 
and  College  Grants  are  not  controlled  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
They  are  dealt  with  in  Section  IX.  below.  The  other  grants 
are  not  within  the  purview  of  this  article. 

The  following  details  of  the  grants  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  may  now  be  given  : 

I.  Administration. — The  sum  of  £200,145  includes  the  salaries 
of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education  (£2,000),  the  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  (£1,200),  the  Permanent  Secretary  (£1,800), 
and  the  salaries  for  the  staff  of  the  various  departments — viz., 
Special  Inquiries  and  Reports,  Architect's  Legal  Department, 
Elementary  Schools,  Secondary  Schools,  Technology  and  Evening 
Schools,  Universities  and  Teachers'  Training,  Welsh  Department, 
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and  General  Staff.  Total  for  salaries,  £196,868 ;  the  total  staff 
is  about  880.  Provision  of  about  £184,000  for  establishment 
charges  is  made  in  other  votes  than  the  educational,  and  is 
therefore  additional  to  the  amounts  given  above. 

2.  Inspection  and  Examination. — The  sum  of  £247,821  is  for 
salaries  of  an  inspecting  staff  of  363,  a  medical  staff  of  7,  and 
for  travelling  expenses,  postages,  etc. 

3.  Grant  for  Public  Elementary  Schools. — This  grant  may  be 
subdivided  as  follows  : 

Annual  grants 5,891,400 

Fee  grants          . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  2,700,000 

Special  school  grants . .  81,000 

Aid  grants          2,495,000 

Special  building  grant   . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  5,ooo 

Special  grant  to  necessitous  areas 200,000 

Pensions             138,780 

The  rates  at  which  and  the  purposes  for  which  these  various 
grants  are  paid  will  be  described  below.  As  regards  the  pensions, 
the  amount  is  in  respect  of  1,047  pensions  ranging  from  £20  to 
£30,  and  £114,500  for  superannuation  and  allowances  under  the 
Superannuation  Act  of  1898. 

4.  Grants  for  Training  of  Teachers. — The  sum  of  £590,000  is 
divided  into 

£ 

Annual  grants    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         490,000 

Building  grants  in  aid  of  training  colleges,  hostels,  and 

temporary  premises         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .          100,000 

Under  heads  5  and  6  no  details  need  here  be  given  :  the 
rates  of  grant  will  be  described  in  Section  VI.  below. 

Under  head  7  the  total  of  £29,450  is  allotted — £20,000  to  the 
Imperial  College,  £150  to  the  Chelsea  Physic  Garden,  and  £9,300 
to  the  Royal  College  of  Art.  Under  head  8  the  total  is  made  up 
as  follows  :  - 

Victoria  and  Albert  Museum  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  78,426 

Science  Museum             . .  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  16,638 

Geological  Museum        . .  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  3>56o 

Geological  Survey          . .  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  17,789 

Committee  on  Solar  Physics  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  2,141 

Bethnal  Green  Museum  4,932 

VI.    SCALES   OF  GRANTS  ADMINISTERED   BY  THE 
BOARD   OF  EDUCATION 

It  will  now  be  appropriate  to  set  out  in  summary  form  the 
rates  at  which  these  various  grants  administered  by  the  Board 
of  Education  are  made. 
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(a)  GRANTS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

Elementary  Schools  Annual  Grant  (Ordinary  Schools}. — 135.  4^. 
per  pupil  under  five  years  of  age,  and  2 is.  4^.  per  pupil  of  five 
years  and  over. 

Special  Instruction  Grants  (for  instruction  to  children  in  public 
elementary  schools  other  than  higher  elementary  schools): 

Cookery,  45.  per  scholar. 

Laundry-work,  2s.  per  scholar. 

Housewifery,  is.  6d.  per  scholar. 

Combined  domestic  subjects,  45.  6d.  or  ics.  per  scholar,  according  to 

the  length  of  the  course. 
Gardening  (long  course),  45.  per  scholar. 
Gardening  (short  course),  2s.  per  scholar. 
Handicraft,  75.,  35.  6d.,  or  2s.  6d.  per  scholar,  according  to  length  and 

nature  of  course. 

Dairy-work  (long  course),  45.  per  scholar. 
Dairy-work  (short  course),  2$.  per  scholar. 

Small  Populations  Grant  of  £10  to  £15,  to  which  may  be  added 
an  additional  grant  of  £10  under  certain  conditions. 

Fee  Grant,  instituted  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act 
1891,  amounting  to  IDS.  per  child  in  average  attendance  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  fifteen.  This  grant  is  paid  to  the  managers 
of  public  elementary  schools  who  charge  no  fees  whatever  or 
who  charge  fees  at  least  IDS.  less  per  annum  than  those  charged 
before  the  passing  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  1891. 

Aid  Grant,  instituted  by  the  Education  Acts  1902-3 : 

(a)  A  sum  equal  to  45.  per  scholar. 

(£)  An  additional  sum  of  i%d.  per  scholar  in  average  attendance 
for  every  complete  2d.  per  scholar  by  which  the  amount 
which  would  be  produced  by  a  penny  rate  on  the  area 
of  the  authority  falls  short  of  IDS.  per  scholar. 

Higher  Elementary  Schools  Annual  Grant. — Varying,  ac- 
cording to  the  year  of  the  course,  as  follows :  ist,  305. ; 
2nd,  455. ;  3rd,  and  4th,  6os.  Higher  elementary  schools  receive 
the  fee  grant  and  the  aid  grant  (see  above),  but  no  other  grant. 

Blind  and  Deaf  Schools. — (i)  Elementary  Education  Grant 
at  the  rate  of  £3  35.  a  year  for  each  child  who  has  received 
efficient  elementary  education  other  than  manual  instruction  or 
industrial  training,  and  whose  attainments  are  found  to  be  satis- 
factory, regard  being  had  to  his  physical  disqualifications. 

(2)  Manual  Instruction  or  Industrial  Training  Grant  at  the 
rate  of  £2  2s.  a  year  for  each  child  who  has  received  satisfactory 
instruction  and  made  satisfactory  progress  in  some  approved 
course  of  manual  instruction  or  industrial  training. 
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Defective  and  Epileptic  Day  Schools  and  Classes.  —  (i)  Ele- 
mentary Education  Grant  of  505.  a  year  for  each  unit  of  average 
attendance. 

(2)  Manual  Instruction  Grant  of  305.  or  405.  a  year  (according 
to  age)  for  each  unit  of  average  attendance. 

Defective  and  Epileptic  Boarding  Schools.  —  A  grant  of  75. 
per  month  for  each  child  who  has  received  efficient  elementary 
education,  including  manual  instruction  or  industrial  training. 

(6)  GRANTS  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

I;  For  schools  complying  with  the  Regulations  for  the  current 
year  : 

(i)  A  grant  in  respect  of  each  scholar  — 

(a)  Between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve  on  the  first  day  of 

the  school  year,  £2,  provided  the  pupil  has  been  for  at 

least  two  years  under  instruction  in  a  public  elementary 

school  immediately  before  entering  the  secondary  school. 

(6)  Between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  eighteen  on  the  first 

day  of  the  school  year,  £5. 

(ii)  The  grant  so  payable  may  be  augmented  by  the  Board 
of  Education  in  order  to  meet  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
respect  of  special  approved  educational  experiments. 

(iii)  In  a  small  school  the  Board  may  make  up  the  grant  to 


(iv)  An  additional  grant  of  £i  may  be  paid  on  account  of  each 
pupil  for  whom  grant  is  payable  under  (6)  above,  in  a  school 
which  provides  for  the  preliminary  education  of  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  has  offered  not  less  than  25  per  cent,  of  free  places 
under  Article  20  of  the  Regulations.  This  grant  may  be  with- 
held from  a  school  to  which  an  undue  proportion  of  pupils  are 
admitted  at  a  late  age,  or  from  which  pupils  are  withdrawn  to 
become  pupil  teachers  elsewhere. 

2.  For  schools  which  fail  to  fulfil  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
ditions as  to  denominational  religious  instruction,  conscience 
clause  for  boarders,  free  places  for  scholars  from  public  elementary 
schools,  absence  of  denominational  restrictions  for  the  teaching 
staff  and  governing  body,  or  provision  for  a  representative  govern- 
ing body  with  control  of  appointment  or  dismissal  of  head  master 
or  mistress,  but  which  satisfy  the  Regulations  in  other  respects, 
the  Board  pays  grants  at  the  rate  of  £2  and  £2  IDS.  in  lieu 
of  £2  and  £5  as  set  out  under  (a)  (i),  and  also  under  (a)  (ii), 
but  the  additional  grants  under  (iii)  and  (iv)  will  not  be  payable. 
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If,  however,  in  the  view  of  the  local  education  authority,  such  a 
school  is  required  as  part  of  the  secondary-school  provision  for 
their  area,  and  one  or  more  of  these  conditions  (other  than  the 
provision  of  free  places  for  elementary  school-children)  may  be 
waived  with  advantage,  the  Board  may  pay  the  grants  in  full 
as  set  out  under  (a)  (i)  to  (iv). 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS,  SCHOOLS  OF  ART,  AND  OTHER  SCHOOLS  AND 
CLASSES  (DAY  AND  EVENING)  FOR  FURTHER  EDUCATION 

1.  Special    Grants    to    Technical    Institutions. — A    grant    not 
exceeding  £10  for  the  first  year's  course,  £12  for  the  second,  and 
£15  for  the  third  and  succeeding  years'  courses  in  respect  of 
each  student  who  receives  in  the  year  not  less  than  800  hours 
of  instruction  in  an  approved  course ;    or  of  three-fourths  these 
amounts  for  not  less  than  600  hours'  instruction  ;  and  for  students 
taking  shortened  courses  proportionate  grants  for  attendances 
of  not  less  than  400  or  200  hours.    In  the  case  of  institutions 
which  form  part  of  universities  or  university  colleges  these  grants 
may  be  reconsidered. 

2.  Special  Grants  for  Day  Technical  Classes. — A  grant  not 
exceeding  £2,  except  under  certain  circumstances,  when  it  may 
be  increased  up  to  £3  per  year  in  respect  of  each  student.     In 
the  case  of  institutions  which  form  part  of  universities  or  uni- 
versity colleges,  these  grants  may  be  reconsidered. 

3.  Special  Grants  to  Schools  of  Art. — The  grant  to  schools 
of  art  is  made  in  two  ways.     If  a  school  has  been  efficient  for 
three  years,  the  grant  will  be  equivalent,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  amount  received  by  the  school  for  the  year  immediately 
preceding,  and  will  remain  the  same  from  year  to  year,  subject 
to  any  re-assessment  which  may  be  made  upon  the  result  of  a 
detailed  inspection  to  be  held  in  general  at  intervals  not  exceeding 
three  years.    Otherwise  the  grant  will  be  made  on  attendances 
as  below.    Other  grants  are  made  in  respect  of  art  pupil  teachers 
(not  exceeding  £15  per  pupil  teacher)  ;  students  who  have  held  a 
free  studentship  or  obtained  a  local  scholarship  (£3  per  student) ; 
and  students  who  obtain  a  Royal  Exhibition,  or  a  National 
Scholarship,  or  who  are  admitted  as  students  in  training  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Art  (£5  per  student). 

4.  Special  Grants  for  Art  Classes. — The  grant  in  respect  of 
students  of  "  art  classes,"  other  than  classes  in  a  school  of  art, 
is  made  on  attendances  as  below. 

5.  Generally. — («)  Grants  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  35.  6d.  in  respect 
of  each  twenty  hours  of  instruction  received  by  registered  students, 
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except  for  singing  and  physical  exercises,  the  grants  for  which  are 
from  15.  6d.  to  2s.  6d.,  and  is.  6d.  respectively.  This  rate  may  be 
increased  up  to  155.  for  special  instruction  under  special  conditions. 

Or  (b)  Under  certain  conditions  fixed  annual  grants  in  respect 
of  an  efficient  school  based  upon  the  character,  efficiency,  and 
volume  of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  subject  to  re-assessment 
every  three  years. 

Or  (c)  In  the  case  of  an  administrative  county  other  than 
London,  and  under  certain  conditions,  an  inclusive  grant  to  the 
education  authority  based  on  its  expenditure,  regard  being  had 
to  the  sufficiency  and  suitability  of  the  general  scheme  of  technical 
education  adopted  and  to  the  efficiency  with  which  it  has  been 
carried  out. 

6.  Preliminary  Education  of  Elementary  School  Teachers :  (a) 
Pupil  Teachers. — Grant  on  account  of  each  recognised  pupil  teacher 
who  has  received  instruction  in  a  recognised  centre  will  be  payable 
after  the  close  of  his  period  of  recognition  in  accordance  with  the 
following  scale  : 

Pupil  teachers  recognised  for  one  year,  £7  los. 
Pupil  teachers  recognised  for  two  years,  £15. 

(6)  Bursars. — A  grant  of  £10,  increased  by  £5  or  half  the 
amount  of  the  maintenance  allowance  (whichever  may  be  the 
less)  in  the  case  of  bursars  receiving  maintenance  allowances  of 
not  less  than  £5  from  the  local  education  authority,  in  respect 
of  each  recognised  bursar  fulfilling  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  This  grant  is  payable  for  one  year  only. 

Grants  in  respect  of  travelling  expenses  and  leaving  examination 
fees,  the  same  as  are  payable  in  respect  of  pupil  teachers  (see  above). 

7.  Training  Colleges  and  Hostels. — Maintenance,  annual  grants, 
(i)  To  the  college,  of  £53  for  each  man,  £38  for  each  woman, 

in  residence  in  a  residential  college  ;  £13  for  each  day 
student  at  a  residential  or  day  college. 

(ii)  To  the  hostel,  of  £40  for  each  man,  £25  for  each  woman, 
resident  in  the  hostel. 

(iii)  To  the  student,  of  £25  to  each  man,  £20  to  each  woman, 
day  student,  not  resident  in  a  hostel. 

Establishment :  (i)  Permanent  Buildings. — A  grant  not  ex- 
ceeding 75  per  cent,  of  the  capital  expenditure  incurred 
in  the  acquisition  of  sites.  In  the  case  of  buildings  a 
grant  calculated  at  a  fixed  rate  for  each  place  provided, 
but  not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  of  the  capital  expenditure. 

(ii)  Temporary  Premises. — £3  per  place  provided,  or  75  per 
cent,  of  the  rent,  whichever  is  the  less.  No  such  grant 
will,  as  a  rule,  be  paid  for  more  than  five  years. 
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TRAINING   OF  TEACHERS   IN   DOMESTIC   SUBJECTS 

Cookery. — £7  for  each  student  completing  a  course  for  a  full 
diploma  ;  £2  for  each  student  completing  a  course  for  a  limited 
diploma. 

Laundry. — £3  for  each  student  completing  a  course  for  a 
diploma. 

Housewifery. — £2  for  each  student  completing  a  course  for  a 
diploma. 

Combined  Domestic  Subjects. — £12  for  each  student  completing 
a  course  for  a  diploma. 

(c)  SPECIAL  GRANTS  IN  AID  OF  CERTAIN  LOCAL  EDUCATION 
AUTHORITIES  FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

This  special  grant  made  on  account  of  high  education  rates 
is  an  exceptional  grant  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  certain  local 
education  authorities  for  elementary  education  in  whose  areas 
the  rate  for  elementary  education  is  especially  high.  The  Regu- 
lations under  which  the  Grants  are  paid  provide  that  where  the 
part  of  the  expenditure  on  elementary  education,  for  the  year, 
which  has  been  met  or  is  to  be  met  by  rates,  exceeds  the 
produce  of  a  rate  of  eighteenpence  in  the  pound,  the  Board 
may  make  a  special  grant,  in  addition  to  any  other  grants, 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  excess — subject,  however,  to  the 
total  of  the  special  grants  paid  to  all  the  authorities  not  ex- 
ceeding the  amount  voted  for  the  year.  If  the  total  of  the 
grants  which  would  otherwise  have  been  payable  proves  to  be 
above  this  limit,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  pro  rata  reduction 
of  the  grant  to  each  authority. 

The  amounts  paid  in  1908-9  ranged  from  £48,497  (West 
Ham),  to  £98  (Pembroke). 

VII.    CENTRAL  FUNDS  (continued) 
THE  RESIDUE  GRANT 

This  is  a  grant  of  money  made  to  local  education  authorities 
from  central  funds  under  the  provisions  of  Section  i  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act  1890.  The  total  is  between 
£800,000  and  £900,000.  Under  Section  2  of  the  Education  Act 
1902  this  amount  is  to  be  expended  by  the  local  education 
authorities  for  the  promotion  of  education  other  than  elementary. 
It  is  thus  virtually  a  higher  education  grant,  but  it  is  not  voted 
annually  by  Parliament,  nor  is  it  the  subject  of  regulations  by  the 
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Board  of  Education.  Its  original  purpose  was  in  relief  of  local 
taxation,  and  educational  expenditure  is  the  form  which  this 
relief  has  now  taken.  The  details  of  allocation  will  be  found 
on  pages  100  to  135  and  246  to  250  of  the  Statistics  of  Public 
Education  for  1907-8-9,  Part  II. 


GRANTS  UNDER  THE  WELSH  INTERMEDIATE  EDUCATION 

ACT  1889 

Before  stating  the  amounts  of  these  grants  from  central  funds 
a  short  description  of  the  arrangements  brought  about  by  this 
Act  should  be  given.  It  anticipated  (for  Wales)  the  Education 
Act  1902,  as  it  required  "  Joint  Education  Committees  "  (Com- 
mittees for  each  county  composed  of  three  nominees  of  the  county 
council  and  two  of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council) 
to  frame  schemes  for  intermediate  and  technical  education,  and 
also  gave  powers  of  rating  for  these  purposes  to  the  extent  of  a 
halfpenny  rate.  The  finances  of  these  Joint  Education  Committees 
which  impose  a  rate,  are  aided  by  Treasury  grants  payable 
in  respect  of  individual  schools  which  are  reported  as  efficient, 
but  the  total  Treasury  grant  to  a  county  for  this  purpose  is  not 
to  exceed  the  amount  raised  in  that  county  by  rate  under  the 
Act.  Up  till  1899  the  central  authority  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  the  Welsh  Act  was  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
as  the  schemes  for  the  counties  had  to  take  special  account  of 
the  educational  endowments  existing.  But  in  1899  the  admini- 
stration was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education  along  with 
the  Educational  Charities,  and  is  now  dealt  with  in  the  Welsh 
Department  of  the  Board.  The  system  of  finance  under  the 
Act  of  1889  is,  however,  kept  distinct  from  that  of  the 
ordinary  Parliamentary  grants  administered  by  the  Board, 
and  a  special  report  is  made  every  year  on  the  working  of 
the  Welsh  Act. 

The  grants  from  the  Treasury  for  1910-11  were  as 
follows  : 

Grant  in  aid  of  expenses  of  examination  and  inspection  by  £ 

the  Welsh  Central  Board    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  1,200 

Grant  in  aid  of  schools    ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..        25,900 

27,100 

The  details  for  the  counties  and  the  three  county  boroughs 
are  shown  in  the  table  on  the  following  page. 
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County  or  County  Borougtu 

Number  of 
Schools. 

Produce  of  Rate 
under  Welsh  Act. 

Treasury 
Grant. 

£      S.      d. 

£ 

Anglesey 

3 

465     5  II 

465 

Brecon 

5 

655  14     2 

655 

Cardigan 

5 

655     4     4 

655 

Carmarthen 

7 

1.557     7  10 

1.555 

Carnarvon 

10 

1,472     o     i 

1.455 

Denbigh 

8 

1,501     o     4 

1,501 

Flint 

5 

1,042     6    o 

925 

Glamorgan 

16 

7.473     i     I 

7,182 

Merioneth 

7 

569    6    6 

569 

Monmouth 

6 

2,717  16  ii 

2,629 

Montgomery 

8 

784  12     6 

784 

Pembroke 

8 

962  12     2 

962 

Radnor 

2 

543     8     8 

487 

Cardiff 

2 

2,276    o    o 

2,216 

Newport 

2 

835  10    o 

796 

Swansea 

2 

912  10    o 

883 

THE  GRANTS  FOR  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

These  grants  (total  £149,000)  are  not  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  but  are  paid  direct  to  the  various  universities 
and  colleges. 

The  details  for  the  year  1910-11  are  as  follows  ; 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

i 

Grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  University  of  London  . .          8,000 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Victoria  University  of 

Manchester    . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .          2,000 

Grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  University  of  Birmingham         2,000 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  University  of  Wales     . .          4,000 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  University  of  Liverpool          2,000 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Leeds  University        . .          2,000 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  Sheffield  University     . .          2,000 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  University  Colleges  Grants  Deposit  Account      100,000 
Grant  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  University  Colleges  of 
North  Wales,  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and 
Aberystwyth  (£4,000  to  each)       . .         . .         . .         . .         12,000 

Additional  grant  for  a  period  of  five  years,  beginning  with 
1909-10,  in  aid  of  the  expenses  of  the  University  of 
Wales  and  of  the  University  Colleges  of  North  Wales, 
South   Wales  and  Monmouthshire,  and   Aberystwyth 
(£1,500,  £4,000,  £5.500  and  £4,000  respectively) . .         . .         15,000 

Total  for  Universities  and  Colleges  . .         . .       149,000 

The  allocation  of  these  grants  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasury, 
who  have  laid  down  the  principles  that  no  Treasury  aid  is  to  be 
given  to  a  College  whose  income  from  endowments,  gifts,  and 
subscriptions  does  not  reach  £4,000,  and  whose  annual  fees  do  not 
reach  £1,500  ;  that  among  the  participating  colleges  90  per  cent. 
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of  the  grant  should  be  allocated  roughly  in  proportion  to  local 
income  ;  and  that  the  remainder  should  be  reserved  partly  for 
special  grants  towards  the  provision  of  books  and  apparatus  and 
partly  for  the  encouragement  of  post-graduate  work. 

VIII.    FINANCES  OF  THE  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHOR- 
ITIES FOR  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  details  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  local  education  authorities  for  elementary  education. 
On  loan  account,  the  revenues  arise  from  loans  of  money  raised 
on  the  security  of  the  rates,  transfers  from  current  account,  and 
other  receipts,  and  the  expenditure  is  in  respect  of  purchase  of 
sites,  building  and  improvement  of  schools,  furnishing  of  schools, 
transfers  to  current  account,  and  other  similar  capital  charges. 
On  current  account  the  items  of  receipt  are — 

Parliamentary  grants  as  described  in  Section  VI., 

Rates  and  Borough  funds, 

Fees, 

Endowments  of  the  area, 

Payments  from  the  local  authorities, 

Other  miscellaneous  receipts ; 
and  the  items  of  expenditure  are — 

Maintenance  of  land,  buildings,  furniture,  and  repairs, 

Salaries  of  teachers, 

Enforcement  of  school  attendance, 

Administrative  expenses, 

Loan  charges  (principal  and  Interest), 

Medical  inspection, 

Provision  of  meals, 

Contributions  to  other  local  authorities, 

Other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

There  will  be  first  given  for  England  three  summary  tables 
showing  in  respect  of  elementary  education  :  (i)  the  details  of 
the  educational  administration,  (2)  the  receipts  and  payments 
on  loan  account,  and  (3)  the  receipts  and  payments  on  current 
account  respectively  for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1909.  The 
items  will  be  classified  under  the  different  types  of  authority  as 
described  above. 
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STATISTICS  SHOWING  TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  MAINTAINED  BY  LOCAL  EDUCATION 


Council  Schools. 

Voluntary  Schools. 

Type  of  Ar«u 

Number. 

Accommoda- 
tion. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Number. 

Accommoda- 
tion. 

Average 
Attendance. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7> 

I.  Administrative  Counties  : 

(a)  Areas       under       County 
Councils              .  . 
(6)  Boroughs 
(c)  Urban  Districts 
2.  London 
3.  County  Boroughs 

3.909 
521 
277 

543 
1,268 

1,128,455 

352,493 
250,511 

598,509 
1,150,502 

814,474 

274.519 
210,563 
510,845 
931.637 

9,449 
870 
252 
368 
1,358 

1,697.499 
375.416 
iii,756 
159,339 
754-333 

1,113,650 
279,334 
90,449 
i39,709 
588,510 

Total 

6,518 

3,480,470 

2,742,038 

12,297 

3,098,343 

2,211,652 

DETAILS  OF  LOAN  ACCOUNT  FOR: 


RECI 

JIPTS. 

Authority  for  Elementary  Education. 

Loans  Raised. 

Transfers  from 
Current  Account. 

Other  Receipts. 

Total  Receipts. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

I.  Administrative  Counties  : 

i 

£ 

i 

£ 

(a)  Areas      under      County 

Councils 

842,080 

5 

— 

842,085 

(b)  Boroughs 

254,630 

492 

37 

255,160 

(c)  Urban  Districts 

144,022 

— 

— 

144,022 

2.  London 

94,210 

— 

136,341 

230,551 

3.  County  Boroughs      .  . 

532,610 

27 

1,461 

534.099 

Total 

1,867,552 

524 

137.839 

2,005,917 
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ENGLAND 

AUTHORITIES,  ACCOMMODATION,  AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE,  AND  STAFF  FOR  THE  YEAR  1908-1909 


Total. 

Staff  of  Schools  on  last  Day  of  School  Year,  excluding  Pupa  Teachers. 

Certificated  Teachers. 

Other  Teachers. 

"  Uncertificated." 

Supplementary 
and  Provisional 
Assistant  Teachers. 

Student  Teachers, 

Number. 

Accommoda- 
tion. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Men. 

Women. 

HtM. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

8. 

13.358 
1,391 
529 
911 
2,626 

9- 

2,825,954 
727,909 
362.267 
757.848 
1.904.835 

10. 

1,928,124 

553.853 
30I.OI2 

650.554 
1,520,147 

I4. 

11,189 
2.881 
1,728 
4.963 
8.523 

15- 

17.873 
6,259 

3.836 
10,782 
'  20,780 

16. 

2.517 
809 
225 
96 
1,163 

'7- 

17,916 
4.655 
1,791 
685 

9.746 

18. 

151 
25 
5 

35 

19- 

12,561 

I.  M3 
320 
252 
1.482 

20. 

239 
59 
9 
25 
I78 

21. 

306 

133 
2O 

154 
404 

18,815 

6.578,813 

3.953.690 

29,284 

59.530 

4,8io 

34-793 

216 

15.758 

510 

1,017 

ENGLAND 

YEAR  ENDING  MARCH  31.  1909 


PAYMENTS. 

Purchase,  etc.,  of 
Land  and  Building*. 

Furnishing  of 
School  Buildings. 

Transfers  to 
Current  Account. 

Repayments  of  Un- 
expended Balances 

Other  Payments. 

Total  Payments. 

6. 

7- 

8. 

9- 

IO. 

II. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

770,-:  i 
193.857 
145.484 
225,770 

398,963 

24,142 
9,437 
5.639 
3.864 
20,094 

3.469 
1.499 

52,9<>5 

11,223 
2,092 
890 

6.22O 

198 
459 
7 
916 
5,680 

809.756 
207.346 
152,022 

230,551 
483.864 

'.  734-  797 

63.178 

57.875 

20,427 

7,261 

1.883,540 
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DETAILS  OF  CURRENT  ACCOUNT  FOR 


Receipts. 


Parliamentary  Grants. 

Type  of  Area  of  I,ocal  Education 
Authority  for  Elementary 

Grants  under 

Grants  other 

Education. 

the  Agricultural 

than  for  Indus- 

Grants for  In- 

Grants for 

Rates  and 

Rates  Act 

trial  and  Special 

dustrial  Schools. 

Special  Schools. 

Borough  Funds. 

1896,  &c. 

Schools. 

I. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

i  .  A  dministrative  Counties  : 

i 

£ 

i 

i 

i 

(a)  Areas  under  County 

Councils 

85-528 

3,944,791 

— 

39 

2,817,740 

(b)  Boroughs  .  . 

3,054 

1,139,281 

— 

1,008 

917,300 

(c)  Urban  Districts    .  . 

2,627 

672,414 

— 

967 

631,582 

2.  London  .  . 

702 

1,315,967 

3,i86 

36,925 

2,991,709 

3.  County  Boroughs 

5.168 

3,229,269 

15.635 

20,634 

3,100,844 

4.  Joint  Authorities 

— 

— 

2,167 

626 

— 

Total    .. 

97,081 

10,301,724 

20,988 

60,202 

IO,459.I78 

Special  Schools. 

Type  of  Area  of  I,ocal  Educa- 

tion Authority  for  Elementary 
Education. 

Contributions 
from  lyOcal 
Education 
Authorities. 

Contributions 
from  Boards  of 
Guardians. 

Contributions 
from  Parents. 

Sale  of  Goods 
and  Work  Done. 

Other  Receipts 
(  excluding 
Grants). 

12. 

13- 

14. 

15- 

16. 

I?- 

I.  Administrative  Counties  : 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

(a)  Areas  under  County 

Councils  .  . 

4 

41 

3,7l8 

— 

5 

(6)  Boroughs  .  . 

IOO 

9 

907 

10 

— 

(c)  Urban  Districts    .  . 

271 

480 

3 

— 

2.  London  .  . 

I>771 

151 

795 

292 

97 

3.  County  Boroughs 

6,834 

445 

4,241 

498 

539 

4.  Joint  Authorities 

5.725 

92 

56 

23 

6 

Total    .. 

14,708 

739 

10,199 

828 

648 
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ENGLAND 

YEAR  ENDED  MARCH  31,  1909 


Receipts. 


Industrial  Schools. 

Contributions  from 
I/xal  Education 
Authorities. 

Contributions  from 
Boards  of  Guardians. 

Contributions  from 
Parents. 

Sale  of  Goods  and 
Work  Done. 

Other  Receipts 
(excluding  Grants). 

7- 

£ 

8. 
& 

9- 
I 

10. 

£ 

II. 

4 

- 

— 

23 

— 

— 

146 

4.475 
6,327 

208 

295 
1,243 

266 

3,347 
59 

35 
25 

10,949 

208 

1,562 

3,672 

60 

Other  Receipts  from  Local 

Authorities  (excluding  con- 
tributions from   Local 
Education  Authorities  and 
Guardians  in  respect  of  In- 
dustrial and  Special  Schools. 

School  Fees  (less 
amounts  paid  to 
Managers  of  Volun- 
tary Schools)  ;  and 
Sale  of  Books  and 

Endowments. 

Other  Receipts. 

Total 
Receipts. 

Rate  in  £ 
calculated  on 
Amount  in 
Column  6. 

I^ocal 
Education 
Authorities. 

Other 
Authorities. 

(Public  Elementary 
Schools). 

From 
Teachers 
for  rent  of 
Houses. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23- 

24- 

25- 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4 

4 

10,812 

1,379 

25,212 

18,140 

8,176 

69,380 

6,984,971 

10-6 

7,980 

187 

18,768 

4.747 

332 

9,546 

2,103,259 

I2'2 

13,686 

1,219 

7,377 

232 

181 

1,523 

1,332,569 

*7'4 

9.609 

— 

18,872 

— 

— 

32,830 

4,413,620 

17-2 

15,439 

777 

54-791 

1,339 

217 

62,144 

6,528,131 

16-1 

m^m 

~~~ 

~— 

^~ 

~~ 

15,111 

— 

57,528 

3,563 

125,022 

24,460 

8,908 

175,425 

21,377.663 

14-1 
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PAYMENTS. 


In  respect  of  Ordinary  Public  Elementary  Schools  (excluding  Loan  Charges). 

Purchaseof 

Books, 

Type  of  Area  of  Local  Education 
Authority  for  Elementary 
Education. 

Land  and 
Erection, 
Enlarge- 
ment, or 

Mainten- 
ance of 
Land  and 
Buildings 

Furniture 
for  Schools 
(including 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Apparatus, 
Stationery 
and  other 
Materials 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

Contri- 
butions 
to  Local 
Educa- 

Alteration 

(including 

Repairs). 

for  Pur- 

tion Au- 

of School 

Repairs)  . 

poses  of  In- 

thorities. 

Buildings. 

struction  . 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31- 

32. 

33- 

i.  Administrative  Counties  : 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

I 

£ 

(a)  Areas  under  County 

Councils     .  . 

131.138 

113,692 

68,996 

4.776,337 

293.596 

561,046 

23.342 

(b)  Boroughs    .  . 

12,173 

36.933 

12,389 

1,440,243 

85,193 

156,768 

3,836 

(c)  Urban  Districts 

13.509 

25,665 

7.158 

829,671 

46,590 

103,125 

11,608 

2  .  London 

53,558 

118,011 

36,481 

2,398,015 

122,813 

4I6.857 

2,032 

3.  County  Boroughs 

53.852 

125,118 

33,888 

4,140,917 

201,751 

505,053 

5,108 

4.  Joint  Authorities 

~~ 

—  — 

•~~ 

~~ 

— 

—~ 

— 

Total 

264,231 

419,420 

158.914 

13>585.l84 

749,945 

1,742,852 

45.927 

In  respect  of  Special  Schools  (excluding  Loan  Charges). 

Schools  under  the  Management  of  the  Council. 

Contributions  to  Schools 
under  — 

Type  of  Area  of  Local  Education 
Authority  for  Elementary 

Purchaseof 

Mainten- 

Education. 

Land  and 
Erection, 
Enlarge- 
ment, or 
Alteration 

Land, 
Buildings, 
and  Furni- 
ture (in- 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Other 
Expenses. 

Other 
Local 
Authori- 
ties. 

Other  Bodies 
or  Persons. 

Other 
Ex- 
penses, 

Buildings. 

Purchaseof 
Furniture)  . 

42. 

43- 

44. 

45- 

46. 

47- 

48. 

49- 

I.  Administrative  Counties  : 

i 

i 

i, 

i 

i 

i 

i 

(a)  Areas  under  County 

Councils     .  . 

9 

54 

260 

I24 

5,808 

27,^00 

1,956 

(b)  Boroughs    .  . 

37 

92 

1,711 

5" 

2,681 

7.038 

241 

(c)  Urban  Districts 

39 

2,336 

365 

2,336 

2,758 

353 

2.  London 

2,489 

7.757 

67.532 

33.980 

60 

3-054 

12,399 

3.  County  Boroughs 

1.703 

2,977 

36,808 

21,517 

3-293 

29,666 

3.741 

4.  Joint  A  uthorities 

250 

255 

i,423 

2,866 

^"™ 

~~ 

Total 

4.489 

11,177 

110,072 

59.367 

14,180 

69,818 

18,693 
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PAYMENTS. 


In  respect  of  Industrial  Schools  (excluding  Loan  Charges) 

In  respect  of 

Schools  under  the  Management  of  the  Council. 

Contributions  to  Schools 

Higher  Ele- 

mentary 

Schools  (ex- 

Purchase of 

Maintenance  of 

Other 

cluding  Loan 
Charges). 

Land  and 
Erection,  En- 
largement, or 

Land,  Buildings, 
and  Furniture 
(including  Pur- 

Salaries of 
Teachers. 

Other 
Expenses. 

Other  Local 
Authorities. 

Other  Bodies 
or  Persons. 

Expenses. 

Alteration  of 

chase  of 

School  Buildings. 

Furniture). 

34- 

35- 

36. 

37- 

38. 

39- 

40. 

4I. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

£ 

5.537 



__ 



— 

933 

2,890 

27 

9,426 

— 

— 

— 

— 

987 

2,499 

76 

7,721 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I.OIO 

850 

18 

26,583 

— 

1,411 

2,754 

14.949 

12,477 

37,060 

49 

37-55° 

2,073 

4.730 

12,404 

38,788 

4.927 

39.479 

327 

— 

687 

1,943 

6,066 

^™ 

86,818 

2,073 

6,829 

17.101 

59,804 

20,336 

82,780 

498 

Administration 

Loan  Charges  (Principal  and 
Interest  other  than  for  Offices. 

Expenses 
under  the 
Educa- 
tion (Pro- 
vision 
of  Meals) 
Act  1906. 

Expenses 
of 

Other 

For  Enforcement  of 

Other  than  School 

School  Attendance. 

Attendance. 

Medical 

Inspec- 
tion 
under 
the  Edu- 
cation 
Admini- 
strative 
Pro- 
visions) 
Act  1907. 

(exclud- 
ing Pro- 
portion 
of  Fees 
paid  to 
tfanacers 
of  Volun- 
tary 
Schools) 

Total  Pay- 
ments. 

Salaries  of 
Officers 
other  than 
Teachers. 

Legal 
and  other 
Expenses 
of 
Admini- 
stration. 

Salaries  of 
Officers 
other  than 
Teachers. 

Legal  and 
other  Ex- 
penses of 
Admini- 
stration 
including 
Loan 
Charges  for 

Interest 
and 
Dividends. 

Principal. 

Repaid 
otherwise 
than  out  of 
Invested 
Sinking 

Paid 
into 
Sinking 
Funds. 

Offices). 

Funds. 

50- 

51- 

52. 

53- 

54- 

55 

56. 

57- 

58. 

59- 

60. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

82,353 

9.  "7 

178.456 

98,990 

231,422 

277 

870 

3,656 

39.852 

292 

27.765 

6,962,830 

21,560 

2,523 

4L772 

23.059 

106,726 

94 

too 

6,644 

15.936 

4 

,820 

4.503 

2,094,491 

15,660 

1.399 

24.513 

15,629 

102,869 

87 

872 

661 

7.845 

s 

.367 

4.741 

1,321,681 

5L248 

5.738 

136,243 

71,901 

348.971 

349.021 

— 

7.917 

19 

,721 

7,262 

4.368,357 

83,502 

10,034 

139,389 

68,652 

406,328 

358.389 

18,167 

26,566 

39 

,232 

8,129 

6,464,071 

~ 

~~ 

~~ 

440 

609 

— 

—~~ 

•—  - 

— 

14.542 

254.325 

28,812 

520,375 

278,233 

1,196,759 

1,167 

863 

29,130 

98,117 

69,434 

52.401 

21,225,974 
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HIGHER 
LOAN  ACCOUNTS  FOR  THE  YEAR 


Number  of  Local 
Authorities. 

RECEIPTS. 

Type  of  Area  of  Local 
Authority. 

Total 

Number  to 

Transfers 

Number  on 

whom 

Loans 

from 

Other 

Total 

March  31, 

the  Statistics 

Raised. 

Current 

Receipts. 

Receipts. 

1909. 

relate. 

Account. 

Z. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 

i 

£ 

£ 

i 

i  .  A  dministrative  Counties  : 

49* 

35 

412,489 

I,OOO 

16,578 

430,067 

(a)  Boroughs  : 

(i)  With   population 

over  10,000    .  . 

138 

13 

29,295 

_ 

5,505 

34,801 

(ii)  With  population 

not  over  10,000 

87 

i 

— 

— 

4,802 

4,802 

(6)  Urban  Districts  : 

(i)  With   population 

over  20,000 

47 

6 

20,507 

— 

— 

20,507 

(ii)  With  population 

not  over  20,000 

687 

5 

2,485 

— 

— 

2,485 

2.  London 

i 

i 

289,062 

— 

825 

289,888 

3.  County  Boroughs 

70 

44 

313,645 

1,295 

3I4>940 

Total 

1,079 

105 

1,067,484 

2,295 

27,7" 

i,097,49i 

*  This  number  includes  the  Council  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly. 

CURRENT  ACCOUNTS  FOR  YEAR 

Number  of  Local 

Parliamentary  Grants. 

Type  of  Area  of  Local 
Authority. 

Authorities. 

Residue 
Grants. 

Grants  for 
Secondary 
Schools, 
Preparatory 
Classes,  Pupil 
Teachers, 
and  Bursars. 

Grants  for 
Technical, 
Art,  and 
Evening  and 
similar 
Schools  and 
Classes. 

Grants  for 
the  Training 
of  Teachers 
other  than 
Pupil 
Teachers. 

Total 
Number  on 
March  31, 
1909. 

Number  to 
whom 
the  Statistics 
relate. 

X. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

6. 

7- 

i 

£ 

£ 

i 

i.  Administrative  Counties  : 

49* 

49* 

418,053 

138,100 

148,800 

7>996 

(a)  Boroughs 

(i)  With  population 

over  10,000  .  . 

138 

Ei8 

_ 

25,284 

2,057 

— 

(ii)  With  population 

not  over  10,000 

87 

20 

— 

425 

82 

— 

(6)  Urban  Districts  : 

(i)  With  population 

over  20,000  .  . 

47 

41 

— 

1,231 

862 

— 

(ii)  With  population 

not  over  20,000 

687 

221 

— 

1.424 

211 

— 

2.  London 

i 

I 

182,727 

58,448 

85,484 

47,242 

3.  County  Boroughs 

70 

70 

190,607 

181,263 

194,331 

82,107 

Total 

1,079 

529 

791,388 

406,178 

431,830 

137,346 

*  This  number  includes  the  Council  of  the  Isles  of  Scilly. 
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ENGLAND 
EDUCATION 
ENDED  MARCH  31,  1909 


From  Rates  or  (if  a 
Borough)  from  Borough 
Fund  or  Rate. 

Receipts  from  Local 
Authorities. 

Fees  and  Sale  of  Books 
and  other  Articles. 

Other  Receipts. 

Total  Receipts. 

8. 

9- 

IO. 

II. 

12. 

I 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

525,204 

27,160 

"7,558 

54,591 

1,437,467 

46,769 

93.239 

31,208 

8,260 

206,820 

1,967 

1,676 

675 

IO2 

4.929 

15,284 

17,886 

4,883 

853 

41,002 

17,167 
506,289 
533.882 

30,014 
24,205 

4.939 
25,055 
213-234 

3.583 
22,192 
80,774 

57.341 
927.441 
1,500,407 

1,646,566 

194,183 

397,555 

170,360 

4,175.409 

ENDED  MARCH  31,  1909 

Purchase,  etc.,  of  Land, 
Buildings,  and 
Furniture. 

Transfers  to  Current 
Account. 

Repayments  of 
Unexpended  Balances. 

Other  Payments. 

Total  Payments. 

8. 

9- 

10. 

II. 

12. 

£ 

i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

327,701 

9,588 

144 

3,000 

340,434 

23.363 

— 

— 

7,721 

31.085 

3.619 

— 

— 

— 

3.619 

4.993 

— 

— 

16,023 

21,016 

2,028 
155.388 
251.794 

35.858 

284 

134,499 
165 

2,O28 
289,888 
288,102 

768,889 

45.446 

429 

161,409 

976,175 
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PAYMENTS. 


Payments  (excluding  Ix>an  Charges)  in  respect  of  Secondary  Schools. 

School  Popula- 
tion (Secondary 

Maintained  by  the  Council. 

Type  of  Area  of  I<ocal 

Schools,  Prepa- 

Authority. 

ratory  Classes, 
and  Pupil- 

Not  maintained 

Teacher 
Centres). 

Buildings  and 
Equipment. 

Apparatus, 
Stationery  and 
other  Materials. 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Other 
Expenses. 

by  any 
Council. 

13- 

14. 

15- 

16. 

17- 

18. 

19. 

i 

t 

i 

i 

i 

i.  Administrative  Counties: 

7LI23 

13.039 

16,733 

137.784 

46,959 

146,900 

(a)  Boroughs  : 

(i)  With  population 

over  10,000  .  . 

— 

1,667 

3.998 

39,997 

8,679 

5.305 

(ii)  With  population 

not  over  10,000 

— 

64 

92 

761 

162 

415 

(b)  Urban  Districts  : 

(i)  With  population 

over  20,000  .  . 

— 

34 

156 

2,538 

35 

1,164 

(ii)  With  population 

not  over  20,000 

3i8 

597 

4.852 

488 

177 

2.  London 

26,609 

6,781 

4-544 

39,387 

13.941 

135.852 

3.  County  Boroughs 

62,594 

17.338 

26,661 

266,445 

52,928 

25,105. 

Total 

160,326 

39,243 

52.781 

491,766 

123,195 

314,920 

Payments  in  respect  of  Technical,  Art,  and  Evening  and  similar  Schools  and  Classes. 

School 
Population 

Maintained  by  the  Council. 

,          , 

(Technical, 

Type  of  Area  of  X<ocal 
Authority. 

Art,  and 
Evening 
and  similar 
Schools  and 
Classes). 

Buildings 
and 
Equip- 

Apparatus, 
Stationery 
and  other 

Salaries  of 
Teachers. 

Other 
Expenses. 

Not 
maintained 
by  any 
Council. 

Aid  to 
Students. 

Loan 
Charges 
(Principal 
and 
Interest). 

ment. 

Materials. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33- 

34- 

35- 

£ 

i 

i 

i 

i 

L  • 

i 

I.  Administrative  Counties: 

302,681 

10,084 

20,172 

156,012 

67,840 

"7.745 

48,488 

IO,9II 

(a)  Boroughs  : 

(i)  With  population 

over  10,000 

— 

5,013 

5.341 

56,854 

18,954 

1,990 

613 

14,688 

(ii)  With  population 

' 

not  over  10,000 

— 

181 

64 

1,186 

364 

380 

18 

211 

(b)  Urban  Districts  : 

(i)  With  population 

over  20,000   .  . 

— 

7*5 

1,460 

15,621 

4,228 

132 

223 

3.176 

(ii)  With  population 

not  over  20,000 

— 

992 

2,588 

24.833 

6,366 

2,320 

968 

3-688 

2.  London 

194,103 

3.726 

15,053 

161,819 

34.842 

183,018 

21,844 

10,983 

3.  County  Boroughs 

265,733 

22,485 

36,710 

345.574 

103,749 

69,284 

22,639 

7L733 

Total 

762,517 

43>I99 

8l,39I 

761,901 

236,346 

374.871 

94-795 

"5.393 
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PAYMENTS. 
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92                            2j5 
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751                         2.738 

22. 
30.758 

9.298 
31.369 

23.          24. 
^          ^ 

8.573                 6»°39 
717                    773 

161                   — 

30 
2.619 
7.567                 3  y-i 

25.                            26. 
188.664                    32.687 

5,022                 7.7" 
"8                    325 

M32                 3^49 

255                    647 
153.121               24.042 
86.621                70.073 

2,366                         6,221                         77.257 

19.638               10.804 

43*237             138.936 
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AOmams- 
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71.667 
47.633 

37-              38. 

^                £ 
20,859         3,983 

530              26 

—           16.926 
7.384       41.087 

39-              4°-              41-              4*- 

£             £             1             £ 

33*476         121.220              —              14.283 

5.076          2.049           —            5^53 
—                295           —                   5 

1.026          2.277          —               — 
214           1.269                             198 
3.775              no                          1.415 

43- 

77^864 

10.597 
266 

2.665 

j.88c 

50^*96 
66.098 

44- 
61.224 

5.161 
17 

535 

3.803 
35.372 
75.003 

45. 
!.4".445 

211.0x8 
4.930 

43.176 

58^»93 
996.272 
1.506.248 

134.829 

29,322        62.024 

43,569       127.221                     I  21.356 

211.869 

181.119 

4.231.586 
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In  the  above  statement  of  the  finance  of  elementary  education 
in  England,  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  are  not  included.  Similar 
tables  for  Wales  as  a  whole  and  for  the  separate  Welsh  authorities 
may  be  found  in  the  Statistics  of  Public  Education  in  England 
and  Wales  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  (two  volumes — 
Cd.  5355,  5506).  These  volumes  bring  the  statistical  records  up 
to  March  31,  1909. 

IX.    LOCAL  FUNDS 

FINANCE  OF  THE  LOCAL  EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES  FOR  HIGHER 

EDUCATION 

Similar  information  to  that  given  in  Section  VIII .  for  elementary 
education  under  Part  III.  of  the  Act  of  1902  will  now  be  given 
for  higher  education  (Part  II.).  In  the  loan  accounts  the  items 
of  receipt  and  expenditure  are  as  in  the  case  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. For  the  current  accounts  the  items  of  receipt  are : 

1.  Residue  grants, 

2.  Secondary  school  grants, 

3.  Technical,  art  and  evening  school  grants, 

4.  Training  of  teachers  grants, 

5.  Receipts  from  rates  and  borough  funds, 

6.  Fees  and  sale  of  books,  etc., 

7.  Receipts  from  other  local  authorities, 

8.  Other  miscellaneous  receipts ; 
and  the  items  of  expenditure — 

1.  Buildings,  and  equipment, 

2.  Apparatus,  stationery,  books  and  other  materials, 

3.  Salaries  of  teachers, 

4.  Aids  to  students, 

5.  Loan  charges  (principal  and  interest), 

6.  Payments  to  other  local  authorities, 
8.  Other  miscellaneous  payments. 

In  the  tables  shown  on  pages  40 — 43  these  items  are  further 
classified  in  respect  of  the  various  types  of  institution. 

The  details  of  school  population  in  columns  14  and  28  give  an 
indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the  educational  work  involved. 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  columns  19,  24,  33,  there  are  given 
payments  by  the  local  authorities  as  aids  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  which  are  not  maintained  by  any  Council.  This  is 
done  under  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  1902. 

The  corresponding  figures  and  summary  tables  for  Wales, 
including  Monmouthshire,  may  be  found  in  the  summarised 
statistics  of  the  Board  of  Education  already  referred  to. 
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PART  IL-SCOTLAND 

I.     THE   SCOTTISH    EDUCATIONAL   AND   ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE SYSTEM 

FROM  an  educational  point  of  view,  apart  from  administrative 
or  financial  classification,  the  following  is  the  organisation  of 
the  Scottish  system  : 

1.  Primary  schools. 

2.  Special  and  Industrial  schools. 

3.  Intermediate  schools. 

4.  Secondary  schools. 

5.  Continuation  classes. 

6.  Central  institutions. 

7.  Training  centres  and  colleges  for  teachers. 

8.  Universities. 

The  Primary  School  provides  elementary  education  for  pupils 
ranging  from  five  to  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
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The  Special  School  deals  with  those  elementary  pupils  who 
are  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  ordinary  primary  curriculum 
owing  to  physical  or  mental  deficiency.  A  special  course  of 
work  suited  to  the  ability  of  the  pupils  is  provided. 

The  Industrial  School  is  for  pupils  unsuited  to  the  discipline 
of  the  ordinary  school. 

The  Intermediate  School  provides  an  education  in  "  secondary  " 
subjects  (i.e.  languages,  mathematics,  science),  as  well  as  in  the 
primary  subjects,  for  pupils  who  will  remain  at  school  till  about 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age. 

The  Secondary  School  proper  gives  a  curriculum  similar,  but  of 
greater  extent,  to  pupils  who  leave  school  at  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  instruction  given  prepares  for  entrance  to 
the  universities. 

Continuation  Classes  provide  for  the  further  education  of 
young  persons  of  above  fourteen  years  of  age  who  are  engaged  in 
occupations,  but  who  desire  either  to  extend  their  general  educa- 
tion or  to  engage  in  studies  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  their 
daily  work.  Instruction  in  various  grades  is  provided,  but 
advanced  instruction  of  this  technical  kind  is  reserved  for  the 
Central  Institutions. 

The  Central  Institution  thus  puts  the  crown  on  the  work  of 
the  Continuation  Classes.  It  concentrates  on  advanced  study, 
bearing  directly  on  the  arts  and  crafts.  It  may  deal  with  any 
branch  of  industry  or  commerce,  with  art  studies,  with  agriculture. 
In  certain  subjects  it  runs  parallel  with  the  universities. 

The  Training  College  for  Teachers  is  in  a  sense  a  Central 
Institution  of  a  particular  kind,  but,  owing  to  historic  causes, 
it  stands  in  a  unique  position. 

The  University  gives  academic  training  of  the  highest  kind 
in  the  various  faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  Medicine,  Divinity, 
Science,  Music. 

The  government  of  these  types  of  institution  gives  rise  in 
Scotland  to  a  very  varied  and  heterogeneous  system.  The  develop- 
ment of  education  by  the  churches,  the  foundation  of  endowed 
schools,  the  absence  in  the  past  of  a  clear  conception  of  an  organised 
system,  and  other  historic  causes,  have  led  to  this  diversity. 

The  managing  body  may  be  (a)  a  publicly  elected  body, 
(£>)  a  nominated  body  under  the  provisions  of  a  "  Minute  "  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department,  (c)  a  body  administering  an 
endowment  under  a  trust  deed  or  scheme,  (cT)  a  corporate  body, 
or  (e)  a  body  of  private  managers. 

The  outstanding  example  of  the  first  is  the  School  Board, 
which  is  elected  triennially  in  each  parish  or  burgh.  The  second 
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may  be  illustrated  by  the  Secondary  Education  Committee, 
appointed  for  each  county  and  for  certain  large  burghs  ;  or  by 
the  Provincial  Committees  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  of  which 
there  are  four  in  Scotland. 

As  examples  of  (c)  there  may  be  cited  the  various  managing 
bodies  of  denominational  schools  throughout  the  country,  and 
also  the  endowed  secondary  schools.  The  Merchant  Company 
of  Edinburgh  is  a  corporate  body  which  manages  educational 
institutions  largely  from  its  own  funds.  Lastly,  there  are  many 
important  institutions  controlled  by  private  managers,  such 
as  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  or  Loretto  School,  which  do  not 
receive  any  aid  from  public  money. 

In  illustration  of  the  complexity  of  the  system,  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  School  Boards  manage  primary,  special,  inter- 
mediate and  secondary  schools,  continuation  classes,  and  industrial 
schools ;  that  the  governors  of  the  George  Heriot's  Trust  in 
Edinburgh  manage  a  large  secondary  school  and  a  central  insti- 
tution ;  that  another  central  institution  in  that  city,  the  College 
of  Art,  is  managed  by  the  Town  Council,  and  that  the  Secondary 
Education  Committees,  though  they  do  not  own  buildings  directly, 
organise  and  maintain  classes  for  continuation  work  in  varoius 
parts  of  the  country.  It  will  be  necessary  in  what  follows  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  (a)  the  various  types  of  educational  institu- 
tion, (ft)  the  various  types  of  managing  body,  and  to  realise  that 
the  classifications  run  across  each  other  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  is  the  central  body  which 
exercises  a  general  control  over  the  educational  and  administrative 
arrangements  of  this  system.  The  Secretary  for  Scotland  is  the 
representative  head  of  the  office,  and  a  large  volume  of  public 
money  is  administered  each  year  by  the  Department  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  The  degree  of  control  exercised  by  the 
Department  varies,  of  course,  with  the  nature  of  the  managing 
body  in  question. 

II.    SOURCES  OF  INCOME 

The  money  by  which  all  these  various  educational  institutions 
are  financed  may  be  said  to  come  from  four  main  sources,  viz.  : 

1.  Treasury  grants  derived  from  taxation. 

2.  Receipts  from  local  rates. 

3.  Endowments  and  receipts  from  investments  of  corporate 

bodies. 

4.  Fees  of  pupils  or  students. 
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The  public  at  large  provide  (i)  and  (2),  the  former  to  the 
central  government,  the  latter  to  the  local  rating  body.  No.  3 
is  derived  from  particular  bodies  or  individuals  who  have  felt  the 
importance  to  the  country  of  a  proper  provision  for  education. 
No.  4  is  a  receipt  directly  from  the  beneficiary  and  bearing  an 
approximate  relation  to  the  amount  of  the  benefit  received. 

The  contribution  of  the  public  under  the  first  head  flows  as 
part  of  general  taxation  to  the  Treasury.  The  amount  required 
is  voted  annually  by  Parliament,  or  is  allocated  specifically  under 
various  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  details  of  distribution  to  the 
various  managing  bodies  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  University 
grants  and  the  grants  to  industrial  schools,  administered  by  the 
Scotch  Education  Department.  Under  the  second  head,  the 
School  Boards  levy  (through  the  parish  councils)  local  rates  of 
various  amounts  according  to  the  needs  of  the  area  controlled 
by  each  Board.  The  amount  so  raised  is  what  is  required  in 
supplement  of  grants  from  the  central  body  and  other  revenues, 
to  meet  the  current  expenditure  of  the  year. 

The  revenue  under  the  third  and  fourth  heads  is,  of  course, 
a  direct  receipt  by  the  particular  body  involved,  and  controlled 
by  that  body ;  subject  in  certain  cases  to  the  requirements  of 
trust  deeds  or  schemes  governing  endowments. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  various  questions  of 
finance  under  the  following  seven  heads. 

(a)  CENTRAL  FUNDS 

1.  Parliamentary  and  Science  and  Art  Grants; 

2.  The  Education  (Scotland)  Fund. 

3.  The  University  Grants. 

(&)  LOCAL  FUNDS 

1.  Finance  of  the  School  Boards. 

2.  Finance  of  the  Burgh  and  County  Committees. 

3.  Finance  of  the  Central  Institutions  and  Training  Authorities. 

4.  Finance  of  the  Universities. 

By  this  classification  of  the  subject  there  will  be  seen  under  (a) 
the  flow  of  money  from  the  central  authority  to  the  localities  ; 
under  (6)  the  administration  of  the  local  funds  by  the  four  sets 
of  public  authorities  which  represent,  approximately,  primary, 
secondary,  technical,  and  university  education.  The  same  moneys 
will  be  dealt  with  several  times  ;  but  a  different  point  of  view 
will  be  taken,  and  the  "  filtration  "  of  the  funds  from  the  source 
down  to  the  actual  work  for  which  the  whole  system  exists  will 
be  traced. 
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The  finance  of  the  reformatory  and  industrial  schools  will 
not  be  treated  in  this  Part,  as  the  system  for  this  type  of  educa- 
tion is  common  to  Great  Britain  and  the  control  of  the  work  is 
under  the  Home  Office.  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  Report 
presented  annually  by  the  Inspector  of  Certified  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland. 

III.    CENTRAL  FUNDS 
THE  PARLIAMENTARY  AND  SCIENCE  AND  ART  GRANTS 

There  is  voted  annually  by  Parliament  for  Public  Education 
in  Scotland,  including  the  Science  and  Art  Grants,  a  sum  which 
is  administered  by  the  Scotch  Education  Department.  In 
1910-11  the  amount  granted  was  £2,253,725. 

This  total  may  be  subdivided  as  follows  : 

{, 

1.  Administration   of   the   Central   Offices   of   the    Scotch 

Education   Department   and  audit   of   School    Board 

accounts       . .         . .         . .          . .         . .         . .         . .  23,452 

2.  Inspection        . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  41,679 

3.  Grants  for  elementary  education      . .         . .         . .          . .  1,812,182 

4.  Grants  for  continuation  classes,  including  central  institu- 

tion and  secondary  education       . .         . .         . .         . .  187,200 

5.  Grants  for  training  of  teachers         . .         . .         . .         . .  173,866 

6.  Maintenance  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum        . .         . .  15,346 

The  following  details  may  be  given : 

1.  Administration  and  Audit. — This  sum  of  £23,452  includes 
£21,825  for  salaries  of  the  secretary,  assistant  secretaries,  and 
clerical  staff,  numbering  about  sixty-nine  persons.     The   audit 
of    School   Board   accounts   costs  £934.     In   other  votes   than 
those  for  Public  Education  there  is  included  a  sum  of  about 
£3°»372  for  buildings,  furniture,  heating,  lighting,  printing  and 
stationery,    and    other   similar    establishment    charges    for   the 
central  offices. 

2.  Inspection. — A    staff    of    four    chief    inspectors,    twenty- 
three   district   inspectors   and   thirty-nine    inspectors   of   lower 
grade  is  maintained  at   a  cost  for  salaries  of    £32,304.      The 
balance  of  the  item  for  inspection — viz.  £9,375 — is  for  travelling 
expenses. 

3.  Elementary   Education. — This   sum    of   £1,812,182    is    ac- 
counted for  as  follows  : 

vi— 4 
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I 

Annual  grants— 737,576  pupils 943,483 

Drawing  grant 46,100 

Grants  for  blind,  deaf,  or  mute  pupils  . .         . .         . .         . .  4,406 

Additional  grants  to  School  Boards  under  Section  67  of  the 
Act  of  1872  and  Section  i  of  the  Act  of  1897  (necessitous 

areas)                 62,400 

Aid  grant  for  Voluntary  Schools — 100,690  pupils  . .         . .  14,700 

General  aid  grant             . .         . .         . .          . .          . .         . .  354,190 

Fee  grant— 737,576  pupils          368,788 

Pensions  and  gratuities  to  teachers,  174  pensions  ranging 
from  £10  to  £30  and  £14,000  for  superannuations  and 

allowances  under  the  Superannuation  Act  1898    . .         . .  18,115 

4.  Continuation     Classes     and     Secondary     Education. — This 
amount  of  £187,200  includes  the  grants  to  central  institutions 
other  than  those  made  from  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  (see 
below). 

5.  Training  of  Teachers. — The  details  of  this  sum  of  £173,866 
are  : 

For  junior  students — about  3,900         ..         ..         ..         ..  31,216 

To  training  authorities  in  respect  of  about  700  men  and 

2,500  women     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  104,500 

To  provincial  committees  (4)  for  the  further  instruction  of 

teachers             . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  4,500 

For  capital  expenditure  of  the  provincial  committees  . .  33,650 

6.  Royal    Scottish   Museum. — Of  the  sum  of   £15,346,  about 
£9,350  was  in  respect  of  the  salaries  of  thirty-five  officials,  £2,600 
was  a  grant  in  aid  of  the  purchase  of  specimens,  books,  etc., 
and  the  balance  was  for  general  establishment  charges. 

It  will  now  be  appropriate  to  describe  in  detail  the  nature 
of  the  grants  and  the  rates  at  which  payments  are  made  from 
the  amounts  set  out  above  to  the  various  classes  of  institution. 

Primary  Schools.  — The  principle  on  which  payment  is  made 
is  that  of  a  fixed  annual  sum  per  unit  of  average  attendance, 
with  variations  for  excellent  or  unsatisfactory  work,  for  seniority 
in  the  school,  and  for  special  instruction  of  several  kinds.  The 
pupils  are  classified  into  three  age  blocks — viz.,  under  seven, 
seven  to  ten,  over  ten  ;  and  those  over  twelve  may  be  instructed 
in  supplementary  courses,  having  a  special  bearing  on  their 
later  career.  The  payments  are  as  follows  : 

Pupils  under  seven    . .         . .         . .  i8s.  per  unit  of  average  attendance. 

From  seven  to  ten 2os.  „  „  „ 

Over  ten  and  not  in  supplementary 

courses          225.  „  „  „ 

Over  twelve  in  supplementary  courses  505.  „  „  „ 
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For  "  exceptionally  meritorious  "  work  in  any  of  these  four 
divisions  the  corresponding  rate  of  grant  may  be  increased  by 
6d.  in  the  first  three,  and  by  one-tenth  (i.e.  55.)  in  the  fourth. 

For  unsatisfactory  work,  insufficient  equipment  or  other 
defect,  the  rates  may  be  reduced  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

If  a  separate  Infant  department,  properly  staffed  and  equipped, 
is  provided,  the  normal  grant  of  iSs.  for  pupils  under  seven  years 
of  age  may  be  increased  by  is.  Grants  for  special  work  in  the 
primary  school  are  given  in  respect  of  (i)  Drawing,  Manual 
Occupations,  (2)  Experimental  Science,  (3)  Domestic  Subjects, 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Dairying,  Wood-work. 

As  regards  (i)  the  rate  is  is.  6d.  per  unit  of  average  attendance 
of  pupils  from  seven  to  ten,  is.  gd.  for  pupils  over  ten,  with 
increases  of  $d.  in  each  case  if  the  children  receive  an  appropriate 
progressive  course  of  hand  and  eye  exercises. 

As  regards  (2)  the  rate  is  12s.  6d.  per  100  hours'  attendance 
in  respect  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age.  As  regards  (3) 
the  rate  is  similarly  8s.  4^. 

There  are  various  special  allowances  made  for  thinly  populated 
districts  where  the  financing  of  education  is  difficult  owing  to 
poverty  of  the  country  and  difficulties  of  transit.  The  three 
principal  rates  of  i8s.,  205.,  and  22s.  may  be  increased  each  by 
3s.  or  45.,  according  to  increased  percentage  of  attendance  to 
roll  in  parishes  or  small  burghs  in  the  counties  of  Inverness, 
Argyll,  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness,  Orkney  and  Shetland.  If 
a  staff  satisfying  certain  prescribed  conditions  is  provided,  the 
rate  for  pupils  under  ten  may  be  increased  by  is. 

A  block  grant  of  £10  or  £15  may  be  made  to  a  school  if  the 
population  within  two  miles  by  the  nearest  road  is  less  than 
300  or  200  respectively,  and  that  school  is  the  only  one  available. 
In  districts  where  only  twenty  scholars  can  be  got  together  at 
a  centre,  the  children  living  beyond  certain  limits  (3  miles  for 
over  ten,  2  miles  for  under),  may  be  taught  at  their  own  homes 
by  a  visiting  teacher,  and  if  the  instruction  has  been  given  for 
sixty  days  in  the  year  and  is  satisfactory,  a  grant  of  175.  for  each 
child  under  ten,  and  i8s.  for  each  child  over  ten,  is  made.  An 
additional  block  grant  of  £10  may  be  claimed  if  the  number  of 
pupils  presented  from  more  than  one  centre  reaches  fifteen. 

Annual  Grants  are  payable  yearly  in  respect  of  either  public 
schools  under  the  management  of  a  school  board,  or  voluntary 
schools  "  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  are  efficiently 
contributing  to  the  secular  education  "  of  the  parish  or  burgh 
in  which  they  are  situated,  provided  that  the  various  conditions 
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of  the  Day  Schools  Code  are  satisfied.  Among  the  financial 
conditions  it  should  be  noted  that  no  school  is  eligible  for  these 
grants  if  the  average  fee  exceeds  gd.  per  week,  or  if  more  than 
one-third  of  the  scholars  pay  fees  exceeding  gd.  per  week. 

Additional  grants  are  also  paid  to  school  boards  under  Section 
67  of  the  Act  of  1872  and  Section  i  of  the  Act  of  1897.  The 
conditions  are  as  follows : — 

Where  in  any  parish  or  burgh  a.  school  rate  of  not  less  than 
3^.  in  the  pound  on  the  rateable  value  of  such  parish  or  burgh 
shall  be  levied,  and  the  whole  produce  of  such  rate  is  less  than 
£20  or  than  75.  6d.  per  child  of  the  number  of  children  in  average 
attendance  at  the  public  schools  provided  by  the  school  boards 
in  such  parish  or  burgh,  such  school  board  shall  be  entitled,  in 
addition  to  the  Parliamentary  grant  in  aid  of  the  public  schools 
provided  by  them,  to  such  further  sum  out  of  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament  as  will,  together  with  the  produce  of  the  rate, 
make  up  the  sum  of  £20  or  75.  6d.  for  each  such  child.  A  further 
grant  of  4^.  per  child  in  average  attendance  for  every  complete 
id.  by  which  a  school  rate  exceeds  $d.  in  the  pound  is  made,  but 
not  beyond  a  maximum  of  175.  6d.  for  each  such  child. 

In  addition  to  these  "  annual "  grants,  the  primary  schools 
also  receive  from  the  Department  an  annual  payment  known  as 
the  Fee  Grant.  This  payment  is  made  yearly  at  the  rate  of  125. 
per  pupil  in  average  attendance,  provided  that  no  fees  are  exacted 
from  scholars  between  three  and  fifteen  years  of  age  in  attendance 
at  the  school  or  schools  under  the  management  of  the  board  or 
voluntary  body  to  whom  payment  is  made.  But  a  school  board 
may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Department,  maintain  a  certain 
number  of  fee-paying  schools,  and  yet  participate  in  the  Fee 
Grant  in  respect  of  its  other  schools.  The  total  grant  is  a  com- 
posite amount,  made  up  from  a  Parliamentary  Vote  for  the  relief 
of  fees  giving  los.  per  head  and  from  part  of  a  grant  known  as 
the  General  Aid  Grant.  The  balance  of  this  General  Aid  Grant 
goes  to  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  as  described  below. 

Further,  voluntary  schools  receive  under  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Act  1897  an  annual  "  Aid  Grant  "  of  35.  per  unit  of 
average  attendance,  provided  that  the  accounts  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  are  properly  audited  every  year.  This  payment  is 
not  made  to  school  boards,  as  it  is  intended  to  be  in  some  measure 
a  compensation  for  the  fact  that  the  voluntary  schools  receive 
no  aid  from  the  local  rates. 

Special   Schools  for  the  Mentally  and  Physically  Defective.— 
Special  grants  are  made  to  schools  of  this  type  by  the  Depart- 
ment whether  under  the  control  of  school  boards  or  under  volun- 
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tary  management.  Such  schools  must  in  general  conform  to  the 
conditions  of  the  Day  Schools  Code.  For  each  blind,  deaf,  or  mute 
scholar  a  grant  is  made  at  the  rate  of  £3  35.  if  such  scholar  has 
been  instructed  in  elementary  subjects,  and  in  addition  at  the 
rate  of  £2  2S.  if  satisfactory  manual  instruction  has  been  given. 
If  defective  or  epileptic  children  receive  approved  instruction 
under  appropriate  conditions  of  building  equipment  and  staff  in 
classes  limited  to  twenty  pupils,  the  normal  rates  of  grant  of 
i8s.,  2os.  and  22s.  are  paid  as  if  the  average  attendance  of  such 
classes  were  fifty — i.e.  the  normal  rates  are  increased  by  250  per 
cent.  Admission  to  classes  sharing  in  these  grants  may  only 
be  made  upon  the  certificate  of  a  duly  qualified  medical  prac- 
titioner approved  by  the  Department; 

Intermediate  Schools. — If  an  intermediate  school  is  recognised 
under  the  Day  Schools  Code,  and  satisfies  the  various  educational 
requirements  laid  down  by  the  Department,  grants  are  made 
as  follows  in  respect  of  pupils  over  twelve  years  of  age  :  First 
year  of  approved  course,  £2  los.  per  unit  of  average  attendance  ; 
second  year,  £3  los. ;  third  year,  or  approved  instruction  beyond 
the  third  year,  £4  105.  The  special  grants  for  experimental 
science  (125.  6d.  per  100  hours),  or  for  other  practical  work  (85.  4^. 
per  100  hours),  applicable  to  the  primary  schools  (see  above), 
may  also  be  made  to  intermediate  schools  if  the  necessary  con- 
ditions are  satisfied.  Increases  or  reductions  of  the  standard 
rate  may  be  made  for  exceptional  efficiency,  or  for  defects  of 
work  and  organisation,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  Highland 
parishes  or  small  burghs,  an  intermediate  school  which  satisfies 
certain  staffing  conditions  may  receive  an  addition  of  los.  per 
unit  of  average  attendance. 

In  addition  to  these  grants,  intermediate  schools  under  the 
Code  receive  the  Fee  Grant,  and  the  Aid  Grant  (voluntary 
schools  only)  if  the  appropriate  conditions  are  satisfied. 

Secondary  Schools. — Grants  are  made  to  secondary  schools 
(i.e.  schools  which  provide  at  least  a  five-years'  course  of  suitable 
education  to  pupils  who,  entering  at  twelve  years  of  age,  have 
passed  the  qualifying  examination)  under  the  following  conditions  : 

1.  The  school  is  not  to  be  in  receipt  of  grants  under  the  Day 

Schools  Code. 

2.  It  must  not  be  conducted  for  private  profit. 

3.  It  must  be  either  (a)  under  the  same  management  as  a 

State-aided  school,  or  (6)  must  be  a  "  higher  class " 
public  school,  or  (c)  must  be  a  school  managed  under  the 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Scheme  or  Provisional 
Order.  A  "  higher  class  "  public  school  is  defined  in 
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the  Act  of  1872,  as  one  giving  instruction  mainly  of  an 
advanced  kind. 

Subject  to  a  variety  of  educational  requirements  being  satis- 
fied, grants  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  unit  of  average  attendance 
for  pupils  below  the  stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate — a 
certificate  given  at  the  successful  completion  of  the  intermediate 
stage  of  education,  say  at  fifteen  or  sixteen — and  at  the  rate 
of  £5  for  pupils  who  have  attained  that  stage  and  who  are  over 
fifteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  pupils  completing  satis- 
factorily the  secondary  course  of  five  years  must  bear  a  reasonable 
proportion  to  the  total  number  upon  which  grant  is  claimed. 
There  must  be  an  adequate  contribution  to  the  expenses  of  the 
school  from  local  sources,  exclusive  of  fees  but  including  rates, 
endowments,  and  subscriptions,  if  the  grant  is  to  be  paid  in  full ; 
and  the  whole  grant  earned  must  be  applied  to  the  maintenance 
and  improvement  of  the  school  in  ways  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Continuation  Classes. — Education  of  this  type  is  given  either 
by  managers  of  day  schools  or  by  the  Secondary  Education 
Committees  or  in  Central  Institutions.  In  the  last  case  the 
instruction  is  of  an  advanced  and  specialised  character.  Grants 
are  made  in  the  first  two  cases  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Code  for  Continuation  Classes  ;  in  the  third  under  special  Minutes 
of  the  Department  applicable  to  each  case. 

Under  the  Continuation  Class  Code,  four  divisions  of  instruc- 
tion— viz.,  I.  Preparatory  and  General,  II.  Specialised  Elementary, 
III.  Specialised  Advanced,  IV.  Auxiliary— are  recognised,  and 
corresponding  rates  of  grant  are  paid.  These  are :  Division  I., 
35.  4fd.  per  hour  per  week  for  a  normal  session  of  twenty  weeks  ; 
Division  II.,  45.  2d.  or  55.  lod.  or  8s.  4^.  per  hour  per  week  for  a 
session  of  twenty  weeks,  according  to  the  degree  of  practical 
work  given  and  the  nature  of  the  equipment  provided.  In 
Division  III.,  the  first  year  is  paid  for  as  in  Division  II.,  but  in 
the  succeeding  years  the  following  are  the  rates ; 


Commercial  courses  • 


Industrial  courses 


los.  in  second  year. 

155.  in  third  year. 

255.  in  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 

135.  4^.  in  second  year. 

2os.  in  third  year. 


355.  in  fourth  and  succeeding  years. 

The  rate  is  in  all  cases  per  pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  session 
of  twenty  weeks. 

In  the  Auxiliary  classes  of  Division  IV. — physical  exercises, 
drill,  music,  wood-carving,  elocution,  fancy  needlework — the  rate 
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is  2s.  6d.  per  pupil  per  hour  per  week  for  a  session  of  twenty 
weeks,  subject  to  a  general  limit  of  not  more  than  two  meetings 
of  any  one  class  in  a  week  or  more  than  forty  hours  for  any 
one  pupil  in  a  session. 

It  is  a  general  condition  of  the  Continuation  Class  grants, 
that  the  total  payment  to  managers  must  not  exceed  three- 
quarters  of  the  net  recognised  maintenance  expenditure — i.e. 
at  least  one-quarter  must  come  from  local  sources.  Fees  in 
Division  I.  must  not  exceed  gd.  per  week,  but  in  the  other 
divisions  the  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  managers. 

Central  Institutions. — The  grants  from  the  Scotch  Educa- 
tion Department  are  made  to  Central  Institutions  according  to 
a  variety  of  educational  and  financial  conditions.  Among  the 
latter  the  following  appear  : 

That  the  accounts  of  the  Institution  shall  be  audited  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Department,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plete audited  accounts  shall  be  submitted  for  their  information. 
That  in  determining  the  net  cost  of  maintenance  there  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  gross  expenditure  all  receipts  from  stu- 
dents' fees  and  other  forms  of  return  for  expenditure  incurred. 
That  there  shall  be  a  contribution  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  Institution  from  students'  fees  or  from  local  sources 
of  income  other  than  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund,  which 
contribution  shall  amount  to  such  percentage  of  the  total 
expenditure  as  the  Department  may  from  time  to  time 
determine  in  the  case  of  each  particular  institution. 
If  these  conditions  are  satisfied,  an  annual  grant  not  exceeding 
one-half  of  the  sum  approved  by  the  Department  as  the  net  cost 
of  maintenance,  is  made.    The  following  table  shows  the  amounts 
so  paid  for  tne  session  1908-9  to  the  Central  Institutions  recognised 
at  that  time. 


Name. 


I.  Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture 

II.  Aberdeen,  Gordon's  College  and  Gray's  School  of  Art 

III.  Dundee  Technical  Institute 

IV.  Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agricultur 
V.  Edinburgh  College  of  Art 

VI.  Edinburgh,  Heriot-Watt  College 

VII.  Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Technical  College 

VIII.  Glasgow  Athenaeum  Commercial  College 

IX.  Glasgow  School  of  Art 

X.  Leith  Nautical  College 

XL  The  West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College  (including  Ki] 
marnock  Dairy  School) 
TOTAL 


Grant  from  the 
Department. 


4,300 

1,409 

1,401 

3,282 

3,562 

4,939 

io,597 

754 

2,683 

374 
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Since  that  date,  five  additional  Central  Institutions  have 
been  recognised. 

Training  Centres  and  Colleges. — For  purposes  of  considera- 
tion of  grants,  these  institutions  may  be  dealt  with  under 
three  heads  :  (a)  Junior  Student  Centres,  managed  by  school 
boards  or  voluntary  managers,  (6)  Centres  and  Colleges  for  Full 
Training,  managed  by  provincial  committees  or  voluntary  man- 
agers ;  (c)  Centres  for  Further  Instruction  of  Teachers,  managed 
by  provincial  committees.  The  first  provides  the  first  three 
years  of  general  education  necessary  for  a  teacher,  beginning 
at  the  stage  of  the  Intermediate  Certificate,  say  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  the  second  provides  two  years  of  senior  education 
and  training,  carrying  the  student  to  the  attainment  of  the  full 
teachers'  certificate  ;  and  the  third  provides,  for  fully  qualified 
teachers  in  service,  facilities  for  further  study. 

The  rate  of  grant  for  the  junior  student  is  £8  per  annum 
subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  various  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  Regulations  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

As  regards  the  years  of  full  training  (generally  two)  following 
upon  the  completion  of  a  course  as  a  junior  student,  the  rate 
of  grant  to  a  training  authority  is  £35  per  annum  for  men  and 
£30  for  women  ;  but  not  more  than  three  such  annual  grants 
may  be  paid  in  respect  of  any  one  student.  This  sum  may  be 
increased  by  £15  (men)  and  £5  (women)  in  respect  of  any  student 
resident  in  a  residential  college  or  approved  hostel.  It  may 
further  be  increased  by  £3  per  student  in  respect  of  adequate 
provision  for  instruction  in  science. 

If  the  training  authority  is  not  a  provincial  committee  (i.e. 
is  a  body  of  voluntary  managers)  the  total  of  the  grants  may  be 
reduced  by  its  excess  over  the  net  approved  expenditure  of 
the  training  authority. 

If  the  training  authority  is  a  provincial  committee,  any 
surplus  on  the  accounts  may  be  applied,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Department,  towards  the  improvement  of  the  means  of  training 
in  the  district,  and  any  deficit  shall  be  made  good  by  a  con- 
tribution from  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  (see  below). 
Grants  may  be  made  to  provincial  committees  in  respect  of 
capital  expenditure  upon  sites  or  buildings  or  for  renting  tem- 
porary premises  up  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three-quarters 
of  such  expenditure. 

Training  authorities,  whether  provincial  committees  or  volun- 
tary managers,  must,  as  a  condition  of  receipt  of  grants,  submit 
each  year  to  the  Department  an  estimate  of  the  expenditure  for 
that  year, 
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If  centres  for  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  actual  service 
are  maintained  by  provincial  committees,  a  special  grant  of 
three-quarters  of  the  expenditure  so  incurred  (exclusive  of  income 
from  fees)  is  made  by  the  Department. 

IV.    CENTRAL  FUNDS  (continued) 
THE  EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND)  FUND 

The  constitution  and  administration  of  this  Fund  are  the 
subject  of  several  of  the  most  important  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1908. 

The  Fund,  amounting  in  1909-10  to  £493,888,  was  made  up 
of  six  parts,  viz.  : 

1.  The  sum  not  exceeding  £40,000  referred  to  in  Section  2, 

subsection  (ii)  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs  and 
Excise)  Act  1890,  and  there  allocated  to  the  relief  of 
fees. 

2.  That  portion  of  the  residue  referred  to  in  Section  2,  sub- 

section (iii)  of  the  same  Act  which  by  subsection  (6) 
thereof  might  be  allocated  to  technical  education. 

3.  The  sum  of  £60,000  referred  to  in  Section  2,  subsection  (i) 

of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scot- 
land) Act  1892,  and  there  allocated  to  Secondary 
Education. 

4.  The  balance  (if  any)  available  under  Section  2,  subsection 

(vi)  of  that  Act  and  there  allocated  to  the  relief  of  fees. 

5.  The  balance  referred  to  in  Section    2,  subsection  (iv)  of 

the  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act  1898  and 
there  allocated  to  secondary  and  technical  education. 

6.  The  balance  of  any  general  aid  grant  voted  for  education 

in  Scotland  after  deducting  the  amount  necessary  to 
maintain  the  fee  grant  at  125.  per  pupil  in  average 
attendance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Fund  is  constituted  of  a  variety  of 
elements  applicable  to  secondary  and  technical  education  and 
relief  of  fees.  As  regards  the  first  five  of  the  amounts,  the  pur- 
poses specified  in  the  various  Acts  mentioned  no  longer  apply, 
and  the  moneys  are  allocated  from  the  new  Education  Fund  as 
described  below.  The  aim  of  aiding  secondary  and  technical 
education  and  relieving  fees  is  maintained,  but  the  system  is 
consolidated,  and  the  distribution  has  regard  to  the  wider 
conception  of  education  and  to  the  needs  of  the  various  areas 
considered  as  organic  units. 
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In  1909-10  the  six  elements  as  described  above  were  as 
follows  ; 

£ 
(i)    . .   . .   . .   . .   . .   . .   . .   40,000 

(2)      57.248 

(3)  .  .      .  .      .  .      .  .      .  .      .  .      .  .     6o,OOO 

(4)  •  •    39.599 

(5)    38,058 

(6)    258.983 

493.888 

From  this  Fund,  of  nearly  half  a  million,  payments  are  made 
for  educational  purposes.  First,  certain  charges  of  a  national 
character  are  made,  then  the  balance  is  divided  among  the  secon- 
dary education  committees,  who  frame  schemes  for  the  allocation 
to  the  various  managing  bodies  in  the  districts  of  the  share  falling 
to  them.  These  schemes  require  the  approval  of  the  Department. 

The  charges  for  national  purposes  were  as  follows,  and  the 
amounts  for  1909-10  are  given  : 

£ 

(1)  Inspection  and  examination  of  secondary  and  intermediate 

schools  and  conduct  of  the  Leaving  Certificate  Examina- 
tion       7,852 

This  is  not  necessarily  the  whole  cost  of  this  work,  as 
moneys  are  also  voted  by  Parliament  (see  above). 

(2)  Grants  to  the  Scottish  Universities  to  aid  maintenance  ex- 

penditure       . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .    •     nil 

(3)  Grants  to  Central  Institutions  to  aid  certain  capital  or 

maintenance  expenditure     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     30,931 

(4)  Grants  to  Provincial  Committees  (additional  to  grants  voted 

by  Parliament)          3,068 

(5)  Grants  in  aid  of  retiring  allowances  of  teachers    . .         . .     12,820 

(6)  Other  educational  expenditure  approved  by  the  Department 

and  set  forth  in  Minute  to  be  laid  before  Parliament    . .         nil 

Thus  for  the  year  1909-10,  the  prior  charges  on  the  fund  for 
national  purposes  amounted  to  £54,671 — say  about  one-ninth  of 
the  whole. 

Allowing  for  a  balance  of  about  £17,259  carried  forward  to 
the  Fund  for  1910-11,  the  amount  left  for  allocation  to  the 
secondary  education  committees  for  local  purposes  in  1909-10 
was  £421,958. 

This  residue  is  directed  by  Section  16  (2)  of  the  1908  Act  to 
be  divided  so  as  to  give  greater  aid  to  those  districts  in  which 
per  head  of  the  population  the  burden  of  expenditure  for  educa- 
tional purposes  approved  by  the  Department  is  excessive  as 
compared  with  the  valuation  of  the  district.  The  approved 
scheme  of  the  Department  for  1909-10  provided  that  to  each 
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committee  there  should  first  be  given  a  fixed  sum  equal  to  what 
the  committees  had  in  the  past  received  from  the  so-called  "  Resi- 
due Grant,"  the  Secondary  Schools  Grant  under  Minute  of  the 
Department  of  April  27,  1899,  and  the  General  Aid  Grant  alloca- 
tions under  Minute  of  February  25,  1908.  After  these  payments 
have  been  made,  the  remainder  of  the  sum  available  is  to  be 


Total 

Actual 

Committees. 

Population, 
1901. 

Valuation, 
1906-7. 

Educational 
Expenditure 
(approximate) 

Average 
Attendance 
of  Scholars  a 

Dist-ict 
Funds, 

in  Year 

State-aided 

1909  —  10. 

1906-7. 

Schools. 

1 

i 

i 

Aberdeen  (excluding  Burgh) 

160,322 

1,063,646 

116,542 

28,213 

20,926 

Argyll    

73.642 

550,251 

67.356 

10.356 

9,856 

Ayr 

254,468 

1.746,574 

203,256 

43.446 

30,089 

Banff     

61,488 

276,080 

44,421 

11,609 

8,147 

Berwick 

30,824 

313.715 

22,004 

4-357 

4.349 

Bute      

18,787 

161,215 

",587 

2.479 

1.7*9 

Caithness 

33.870 

143.243 

26,259 

5.706 

4.948 

Clackmannan  .  . 

32,029 

176,488 

30,674 

5,374 

3.442 

Dumbarton 

113.865 

837.826 

127,486 

20,618 

11.673 

Dumfries 

72.57I 

618,639 

56.411 

11,508 

8,726 

Edinburgh  (excluding  City  and 

Leith) 

93,898 

799,176 

72.589 

15.977 

8,990 

Elgin 

44,800 

261,757 

35.601 

7.232 

5,120 

Fife        

218,840 

1,527,846 

176,923 

38.777 

25.975 

Forfar  (excluding  Dundee) 

122,909 

864,030 

89,208 

18,319 

15.087 

Haddington 

38,665 

376,299 

30.624 

6,197 

5.662 

Inverness 

90,104 

483,453 

.     66,751 

12,728 

13,157 

Kincardine 

3L537 

249,489 

21.875 

5.036 

4.667 

Kinross 

6.981 

7L475 

8.157 

1.073 

1.198 

Kirkcudbright 

39.383 

349,708 

29,9OI 

6.153 

5.032 

Lanark     (excluding     Glasgow 

and  Govan) 

507,811 

3,299,864 

403.741 

88,250 

48.909 

Linlithgow 

65,708 

481.099 

58,187 

12,973 

7.771 

Nairn    .  . 

9,291 

58.212 

6,158 

1.304 

1.355 

Orkney 

28,699 

83.852 

15,211 

3.444 

4,536 

Peebles 

15,066 

182,612 

14.327 

2.028 

2,201 

Perth     .  . 

123,283 

1,168,331 

105,500 

16,928 

14,440 

Renfrew 

268,980 

1,751,029 

232,721 

47.971 

32,866 

Ross  and  Cromarty    . 

76.450 

304,418 

53.127 

11,204 

14.155 

Roxburgh 

48,804 

444.350 

32.526 

6,639 

7.077 

Selkirk 

23.356 

161,503 

17.334 

3.293 

3.215 

Shetland 

28.166 

58,806 

13.726 

3.306 

3,966 

Stirling 

142,291 

929,462 

128,894 

26.145 

15,695 

Sutherland 

21,440 

99.353 

16,883 

2.828 

4,278 

Wigtown 

32.685 

244.925 

21,911 

4-972 

5.307 

School  Board  Burghs  ; 

Edinburgh                    . 

317.459 

3,191,803 

303.197 

40,902 

30,867 

Glasgow 

623,463 

4-507.793 

558,845 

88,076 

62,936 

Aberdeen 

153.503 

898,803 

173,066 

27.329 

17,194 

Dundee 

161,173 

920,461 

120,893 

23,992 

15,420 

Leith     .  . 
Govan  School  Board  Parish 

77.439 
208,053 

57L707 
1,568,080 

78.306 
202,731 

".937 
32,549 

7.519 
19.303 

Total 

4.472,103 

31.797.373 

3.795.909 

711,228 

507.773 
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distributed  as  regards  two-thirds  according  to  population,  and  as 
regards  one-third  according  to  the  factors  given  by  multiplying 
the  population  by  the  cost  of  education  in  the  district  and  dividing 
by  the  valuation. 

The  effect  of  this  allocation  was  to  give  to  the  thirty-nine 
education  committees  sums  ranging  from  £862  to  £50,195.  These 
amounts,  with  the  balances  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  at 
April  i,  1909,  formed  the  respective  "  district  education  funds." 

The  table  on  page  59  shows  for  each  secondary  education 
district  the  population  according  to  the  1901  census,  the  valuations 
of  the  districts,  the  educational  expenditure,  the  average  attend- 
ance of  scholars  in  State-aided  schools,  and  the  district  funds 
for  1909-10. 

There  fall  now  to  be  considered  the  purposes  to  which  these 
funds  are  to  be  applied.  These  are  set  out  in  Section  17  of  the 
Act  of  1908,  and  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Payments   to   school   boards   for  the   education   in   their 

intermediate  or  secondary  schools  of  children  whose 
parents  reside  outside  the  districts  of  the  Boards  in 
question. 

2.  Payments  to  school  boards  in  aid  of  their  intermediate 

or  secondary  schools,  or  Division  III.  courses  under 
the  Continuation  Class  Code. 

3.  Additional  payments  as  in  (2). 

4.  Payments  to  recognised  intermediate  and  secondary  schools 

not  under  school  boards  in  respect  of  pupils  without 
the  district. 

5.  Payments  in  aid  of  the  general  maintenance  of  efficiency 

of  secondary  and  intermediate  schools  not  under  school 
boards. 

6.  Payments  towards  a  district  bursary  scheme  for  providing 

bursaries  for  education  at  intermediate  and  secondary 
schools,  or  in  supplementary  classes  with  courses  of 
three  years'  duration,  at  central  institutions,  at  training 
colleges  and  centres,  and  at  universities. 

7.  Payments  in  aid  of  the  travelling  expenses  and  maintenance 

when  away  from  home  of  teachers  attending  centres 
for  the  further  instruction  of  teachers  in  service  ;  and 
of  persons  selected  by  the  committee  to  attend  special 
courses  at  central  institutions. 

8.  Payments  in  aid  of  the  cost  of  the  medical  inspection 

service  of  school  boards.  This  payment  is  one-half 
of  the  cost  incurred. 
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9.  Payments  of  the  cost  of  special  teachers  and  organisers 
appointed  by  the  committees. 

10.  Payments  to  school  boards  of  contributions  in  aid  of  capital 

expenditure  on  schools  for  defective  children,  workshops, 
laboratories,  domestic  economy  rooms,  gardens,  and 
equipment  for  special  work. 

11.  Payment  of  grants  in  aid  of  staff  in  small  schools  and  in 

Gaelic-speaking  districts. 

12.  Payments  of  grants  for  other  general  purposes  incidental 

to  the  district  as  a  whole,  and  not  to  the  areas  of  par- 
ticular school  boards. 

13.  Payment  of  the  approved  expenses  of  the  secondary  educa- 

tion committees. 

14.  The  balance  of  each  district  education  fund  after  the  above 

payments  have  been  made  is  distributed  to  school 
boards  and  other  managers  of  schools  within  the  district 
as  an  addition  to  the  Fee  Grant — i.e.  in  proportion  to 
the  average  attendance  between  three  and  eighteen  years 
of  age  of  all  schools  participating  in  the  Fee  Grant. 

It  has  also  to  be  noted  that  (15)  a  deficit  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  hostel  provided  for  junior  students,  bursars,  or  pupils  of 
intermediate  and  secondary  schools  by  a  secondary  education 
committee  or  a  school  board,  may  under  certain  conditions  be 
paid  out  of  the  District  Education  Funds. 

There  will  be  found  in  Section  VII.  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  expenditure  of  the  various  committees  for  the  year  1909-10, 
under  the  heads  prescribed  in  the  Act. 

It  has  to  be  noted  that  the  distribution  of  the  Education 
(Scotland)  Fund  to  the  schools  is  not,  like  the  Parliamentary  Grants, 
made  according  to  fixed  capitation  rates.  On  the  secondary 
committees  is  laid  the  responsibility  of  framing  annual  schemes 
of  distribution  of  the  district  funds  according  to  the  current 
needs  of  the  locality.  These  schemes  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Department  where  the  Act  is  not  prescriptive. 

V.    CENTRAL  FUNDS    (continued) 
THE  UNIVERSITY  GRANTS 

The  Parliamentary  Grant  made  annually  to  the  four  Scottish 
universities  is  £42,000.  The  expenditure  out  of  this  grant  is 
not  accounted  for  in  detail  to  the  Treasury,  nor  are  unexpended 
balances  surrendered  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year.  The 
grant  is  made  under  Section  25  of  the  Universities  (Scotland) 
Act  1889.  In  addition  the  universities  receive  £30,000  annually 
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from  the  Local  Taxation  Account  under  Section  2,  subsection  (ii) 
of  the  Education  and  Local  Taxation  Account  (Scotland)  Act 
1892.  Thus  a  sum  of  £72,000  per  annum  is  received  by  the 
universities  from  Parliament,  and  is  administered  by  the  Uni- 
versity Courts  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Commis- 
sioners under  the  Universities  Act  1889. 

The  Scotch  Education  Department  does  not  control  these 
moneys  in  any  way,  but  under  Section  16  (i)  (&)  of  the  Education 
Act  1908  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  (the  representative  head 
of  the  Education  Department)  administers  grants  to  the  uni- 
versities from  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  (see  above). 

The  following  table  shows  for  1908-9  the  number  of  students 
and  the  allocation  of  the  Parliamentary  Grant  of  £72,000. 

Grants.  Number  of  Students. 

Edinburgh            £25,920  3,286 

Glasgow 20,880  2,699 

Aberdeen   . .          . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     14,400  970 

St.  Andrews          . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     10,800  585 

£72.000  7.54Q 

VI.    LOCAL    FUNDS 
THE  SCHOOL  BOARDS 

There  are  in  Scotland  968  of  these  popularly  elected  bodies, 
and  they  administer  locally  in  the  parishes  and  burghs  the  primary 
system  of  public  education.  In  addition  they  manage  intermediate, 
secondary,  and  special  schools,  junior  student  centres,  and  con- 
tinuation classes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  facts  and 
figures  given  below  only  deal  with  institutions  managed  by  the 
boards,  and  that  in  each  type  a  considerable  number  of  cases 
are  not  within  the  public  system.  The  school  boards  may, 
however,  be  taken  to  represent  approximately  the  primary  system  ; 
and  also  the  continuation-class  system  in  so  far  as  the  latter  is 
below  the  central  institution  standard. 

The  work  done  by  the  school  board  system  involves  the  educa- 
tion in  primary  schools  of  about  818,900  pupils,  on  the  register  ; 
in  intermediate  schools  about  24,350,  in  secondary  schools  about 
21,000,  in  junior  student  centres  about  3,850  candidates  for  the 
teaching  profession,  and  in  continuation  classes  about  127,700 
young  persons. 

These  figures  give  an  approximate  idea  of  the  volume  of 
the  work  on  which  the  moneys  noted  below  are  expended. 

Income  of  School  Boards. — The  total  income  of  school 
boards  for  the  year  ended  May  15,  1910,  was  £3,852,004,  and 
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the    expenditure    £3,894,823.    These    amounts    do    not    include 
balances.    The  income  was  made  up  as  follows  : 

M 

1.  School  fees  and  books  sold  to  pupils           . .         . .  105,816 

2.  Parliamentary  grants  from  Scotch  Education  Department  1,474,713 

3.  Grants  from  Education  (Scotland)  Fund    ..          280,101 

4.  School  rates 1,567,975 

5.  Loans 327>I93 

6.  Income  from  endowments     . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  17,844 

7.  Other  receipts 78,362 

3,852.004 

The  following  notes  on  these  items  may  be  given  : 

1.  Of  this  item,  £88,052  is  derived  from  school  fees.    These 
are  in  the  main  charged  in  intermediate  and  secondary  schools 
and  in  continuation  classes  ;  in  practically  all  the  primary  schools 
education  is  free.     It  will  be  noted  below  that  a  large  item  of 
expenditure  is  in  respect  of  books  and  apparatus.    The  sum  of 
£17,764  of  receipts  under  this  head  represents  the  cases  in  which 
the  pupils  themselves  pay  for  these  books  and  apparatus.    The 
sum  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  total  expenditure  on  books  and 
apparatus. 

2.  This  item  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  includes  the 
following  : 

w 

Annual  grants  for  primary  and  intermediate  education  and 

junior  students  ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       902,629 

Secondary  school  grants  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         19,400 

Continuation  class  grants  87,554 

Fee  grants  ..         ..          ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       412,993 

Other  grants         52,137 

3.  The  details  of  this  amount  are:  Grants  in  aid  of  Retiring 
Allowances  to  Teachers  under  Section  16(1)  (e)  of  the  Act  of  1908, 
£11,682  ;  and  Grants  under  Section  17,  £268,419. 

4.  The  school  rate  is  a  highly  important  feature  of  school- 
board  finance.     The  total  of  over  one  and  a  half  million  is  the 
purely  local  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  educational  work  of 
the  school  boards.     Each  year,  each  board  frames  an  estimate 
of  expenditure  and  of  revenue  from  all  other  sources  but  rates 
for  the  ensuing  financial  year  running  from  May  15,  and  notifies 
the  parish  council  (which  is  the  direct  rating  body)  of  the  deficit 
to  be  supplied  from  rates.     The  parish  council  collects  the  amount 
along  with  the  other  local  rates  for  which  it  is  responsible,  and 
pays   it  over   in   instalments  to   the   school    board.      As   these 
instalments  do  not  begin  to  come  in  till  November  or   so,  the 
school    boards    harve    to    raise    temporary    loans    to    meet    the 
current  expenditure  of  the  early  part  of  the  financial  year. 
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The  total  of  £1,567,975  represents  an  average  rate  of  14-47^. 
in  the  pound  over  the  whole  of  Scotland.  The  burghs  contribute 
£748,288,  giving  an  average  rate  of  16-23^.,  and  the  parishes 
£819,687,  giving  an  average  rate  of  13*17^.  The  rate  varied  from 
8s.  in  the  £i  down  to  i%d.,  and  in  some  districts  no  rate  at  all 
had  to  be  levied.  In  the  four  principal  towns  the  rate  was  as 
follows  : 

s.  d. 

Edinburgh  I    iT87 

Glasgow  I    5l 

Aberdeen   ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       20 

Dundee      ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..       14 

Of  the  968  boards,  34  had  rates  of  2s.  and  upwards,  406  of  from 
is.  to  2s.,  and  386  of  from  6d.  to  is. 

5.  The  item  of  loans,  £327,193,  is  the  amount  received  during 
the  year  up  to  May  15,  1910,  and  is  mainly  incurred  for  buildings 
and  purchase   of  sites.    The  Department  specifically  sanctions 
each  such  loan  when  it  is  incurred.    The  total  borrowings  of 
school  boards  since  they  were  instituted  by  the  Act  of  1872  up 
to  the  end  of  the  financial  year  1909-10  was  nearly  eleven  millions, 
and  of  this  over  four  and  a  half  millions  had  been  repaid  by  that 
date.    Thus  about  six  and  a  quarter  millions  was  the  outstanding 
liability  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1910.     Under  the  heads  of 
expenditure  below,  the  repayment  of,  and  the  interest  on,  these 
loans  will  be  considered. 

6.  The  item  of  £17,844  from  endowments  includes  amounts 
of  about  £5,200  received  by  school  boards  from  the  Common 
Good  of  Town  Councils,  and  receipts  from  the  important  Dick 
and  Milne  Bequests.     A  considerable  part  of  the  endowments  is 
applicable  to  secondary  education. 

7.  The  item  of   £78,362  ("other  receipts")  includes   £11,467 
contributed  under  Section  42  of  the  Act  of  1872  by  which  school 
boards  are  empowered  to  act  jointly  in  the  maintenance  of  schools. 
The  remaining  sums,  with  the  exception  of  £24,131,  representing 
the  sale  of  old  buildings  and  other  amounts   received  to  meet 
capital  expenditure,   are  all  individually  of  less  than  £10,000, 
and  need  not  be  detailed. 

Expenditure  of  School  Boards. — The  total  is  £3,894,823,  made 
up  as  follows  : 

£ 

1.  Elections  of  Boards 3.764 

2.  Salaries  of  administrative  staff 87,171 

3.  Salaries  of  teaching  staff  including  retiring  allowances  . .  2,167,401 

4.  Sites  and  buildings 444,737 

5.  Printing,  postage,  etc.          . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  21,328 

6.  Books,  apparatus,  stationery         117,279 
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£ 

7.  Rents,  rates,  etc  .............        121,029 

8.  Furniture,  repairs,  etc.         ..         ..         ..         ..         ..        125,297 

9.  Fuel,  light,  cleaning  .  .         .  .          .  .         .  .         .  .        190,626 

10.  Interest  on  and  repayment  of  loans        .  .         .  .         .  .        494,320 

11.  Other  expenses         ............        121,871 

3,804.823 

1.  The  elections  are  held  triennially.    Although  £3,764  was 
the  amount  paid  by  boards  for  this    purpose  during  1909-10, 
the  total  cost  of  the  election  of  1909  was  £18,443,  giving  an  average 
cost  per  head  of  the  entire  population  of  id. 

2.  This  item  gives  the  cost  of  the  clerical  and  administrative 
staff  of  the  968  boards,  and  includes  the  attendance  officers,  who 
enforce  school  attendance. 

3.  The  salaries  of  teachers  —  £2,167,401  —  are  responsible  for 
about  56  per  cent,  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  boards. 

10.  This  total  of  £494,320  is  made  up  of  £277,621  repayment 
of  loans,  and  £216,699  interest  on  loans.  The  repayment  of 
loans  is  generally  spread  over  thirty  years,  and  under  the  Act  of 
1872  the  period  must  not  exceed  fifty  years.  The  total  out- 
standing liability  of  school  boards  in  respect  of  loans  was  on 
May  15,  1910,  £6,299,287. 

n.  In  the  item  of  £121,871  for  "other  expenses/*  there  is 
included  a  sum  of  £11,557  contributions  to  other  school  boards 
under  Section  42  of  the  Act  of  1872. 

Under  this  Section  it  will  be  appropriate  to  add  a  brief  note 
as  regards  the  voluntary  schools  in  receipt  of  annual  grants. 
These  schools  form  an  important  part  of  the  primary  school 
system,  and  they  receive  considerable  sums  of  money  from  the 
Central  Funds,  though  none  from  the  local  rates.  Of  the  712,076 
children  in  average  attendance  in  primary  schools  under  the 
Code  in  1908,  615,459  were  in  board  schools  and  96,617  in  volun- 
tary schools.  The  total  expenditure  of  these  voluntary  schools 
for  1908-9  was  £269,760,  of  which  £187,129  was  for  salaries  of 
teachers.  The  total  income  was  £264,063,  made  up  as  follows  : 


Grants  from  the  Department  direct     .  .         .  .         .  .         .  .        198,051 

Grants  from   Local  Taxation   Moneys,   through   secondary 

committees,  county  councils,  etc. 
School  fees  and  Books  sold  to  children 
Voluntary  contributions 
Other  sources 
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VII;    LOCAL  FUNDS  (continued) 
THE  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMITTEES 

These  committees,  thirty-nine  in  number,  are  the  local  co- 
ordinating authorities  for  secondary  education.  They  are  estab- 
lished in  the  thirty-three  counties  and  five  burghs  and  the  large 
parish  of  Go  van.  They  derive  their  present  statutory  powers 
from  Section  16  (2)  of  the  1908  Education  (Scotland)  Act,  and 
their  exact  constitution  is  prescribed  in  the  Minute  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  August  10, 1909.  Each  committee  represents  (a)  the  school 
boards  of  the  area,  (b)  the  county  and  burgh  councils,  (c)  the 
managers  of  the  intermediate  and  secondary  schools  of  the  district, 
whether  school-board  or  voluntary  schools.  They  continue  the 
activities  of  the  similar  bodies  constituted  under  previous  Minutes 
of  the  Department,  and  in  addition  exercise  a  number  of  the 
activities  imposed  or  empowered  by  the  Act  of  1908,  which  are 
relative  to  the  areas  larger  than  those  of  the  school  boards. 
They  do  not  for  the  most  part  exercise  any  functions  of  direct 
management,  but  are  organs  of  co-operative  action  of  the  various 
educational  bodies  within  the  county  and  burgh  areas. 

The  administration  of  the  District  Funds  allocated  annually 
from  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund  is  the  primary  duty  of  the 
Secondary  Committees.  In  the  preceding  Section  IV.,  the  total 
amount  allocated  to  each  district  from  the  Education  (Scotland) 
Fund  for  1909-10  was  given.  The  tables  on  pages  66  and  67  show 
in  summary  form  the  finances  for  each  committee  during  that 
year,  in  a  classification  corresponding  to  that  on  page  60.  The 
totals  in  each  vertical  column  are  of  interest  as  showing  the 
whole  amounts  paid  from  the  Education  Fund  for  the  specified 
local  purposes. 

The  statement  shows  (inter  alia)  the  finance  of  secondary 
education  only  in  so  far  as  it  is  controlled  by  the  committees 
through  their  administration  of  the  District  Education  Funds. 

In  Scotland  there  were  in  1909-10  thirty-two  public  secondary 
schools  under  school  boards,  and  twenty-five  under  managing 
bodies  other  than  boards. 

The  total  average  attendance  was  19,480,  and  the  number 
of  teachers  1,334.  The  total  grant  paid  from  the  Parliamentary 
votes  under  the  Secondary  Schools  Regulations  was  £35,899. 

VIII.    LOCAL  FUNDS  (continued') 
THE  CENTRAL  INSTITUTIONS  AND  TRAINING  COLLEGES 

The  central  institutions  number  sixteen,  each  under  a  separate 
managing  body.  The  grants  by  the  Department  from  the 
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Parliamentary  Vote  (£36,921)  to  such  of  these  institutions  as 
were  recognised  in  1908-9  have  been  given  above  in  Section  III., 
and  the  grants  in  1909-10  from  the  Education  (Scotland)  Fund 
(£30,931)  in  Section  IV.  The  following  is  the  recognised  list  at 
June,  1910,  with  latest  available  figures  as  regards  number  of 
students  and  annual  expenditure  : 


Number  of  Pupils. 

Expenditure. 

Day. 

Evening. 

I 

Aberdeen  Robert  Gordon's  Technical  College 

657 

608 

8,598 

Aberdeen  and  North  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture 

I4I 

— 

12,577 

Dundee  Technical  College  and  School  of  Art 

I65 

1,250 

6,932 

Dunfermline  College  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Training 

45 

— 

3.936 

Edinburgh  and  East  of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture 

285 

379 

7-592 

Edinburgh  Heriot-Watt  College 

191 

2,908 

16.928 

Edinburgh  College  of  Art 

380 

504 

10,028 

Edinburgh  Royal  Dick  Veterinary  College 

83 

4.032 

Edinburgh  School  of  Cookery  and  Domestic  Economy 

2,388 

196 

8,637 

Glasgow  Athenaeum  Commercial  College 

56 

1.336 

4.083 

Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  College  of  Domestic  Science 

(a)  671 

32 

7,014 

Glasgow  Royal  Technical  College 

560 

5.152 

31.227 

Glasgow  School  of  Art 

1.055 

322 

9,840 

Glasgow  Veterinary  College 

124 

— 

1.367 

Leith  Nautical  College 

231 

167 

1,386 

West  of  Scotland  Agricultural  College 

(b)  141 

(b)  146 

I4.47I 

(a)  Exclusive  of  Provincial  Committee  Students  and  Teachers  (Art.  55). 

(6)  Central  Classes  only  (Winter  Session),  and  excluding  219  students  at  Kilmarnock  Dairy  School. 

The  training  institutions  fall  into  two  distinct  classes  as 
described  above — viz.,  those  under  provincial  committees  and 
those  under  voluntary  managers.  In  the  former  category  there 
are  four  centres  :  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  An- 
drews and  Dundee  ;  in  the  latter,  two :  the  Edinburgh  Episcopal 
College  and  the  Glasgow  Roman  Catholic  College.  The  number 
of  students  in  these  institutions  in  1910-11,  the  latest  available 
figures  as  to  grants  from  public  funds,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 


Total. 

Grants  from 
Public  Funds. 

Expenditure. 

Training  Centres  : 
Aberdeen     ..          ..          ..          .. 

403 

£ 

16  025 

L 

in  8^8 

Edinburgh   .  .          .  .          .  .          .  .          .  . 

?6o 

27  322 

•2.A  A&1 

Glasgow 

1,159 

30  4.4.6 

•*4«4°7 

St.  Andrews  and  Dundee 

Training  Colleges  : 
Edinburgh  Episcopal 
Glasgow  R.C. 

268 
62 

166 

9,396 
2,36l 

5  681 

9,279 
4.063 

TOTAL      

2,917 

100,231 

102,642 
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IX.  LOCAL  FUNDS  (continued} 
THE  UNIVERSITIES 

The  revenue  of  the  four  universities,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Aberdeen,  St.  Andrews,  is  derived  from  Parliamentary  grants, 
endowments  and  fees.  As  regards  the  first,  the  total  grant  is, 
as  stated  in  Section  V.  above,  £72,000,  of  which  £42,000  is  voted 
annually  by  Parliament  and  £30,000  is  received  from  the  Local 
Taxation  Account.  But  further  sums  may  be  granted  from  the 
Education  Fund  by  the  Secretary  for  Scotland.  As  regards  the 
endowments,  special  reference  must  be  made  to  the  Carnegie 
Trust,  established  in  1901,  under  which  a  sum  of  about  £102,000 
per  annum  is  made  available  for  the  furtherance  of  university 
education.  As  regards  the  fees,  the  total  receipts  from  fees  in 
the  four  universities  was  in  1908-9  approximately  £110,000. 
The  total  number  of  matriculated  students  (winter  and  summer) 
in  that  year  was  approximately  7,540,  but  if  winter  and  summer 
students  are  counted  separately,  8,700. 

The  finance  of  the  Universities  is  very  complicated,  and  is 
best  studied  for  each  case  in  the  documents  numbered  n  and  12 
in  the  Bibliography  given  below. 
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EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND 
By  GEORGE  FLETCHER,  F.G.S.,  M.R.I.A. 

Assistant  Secretary  in  respect  of   Technical  Instruction,  Department  of   Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland 

FROM  a  very  early  period  Ireland  enjoyed  a  wide  and  well-deserved 
renown  for  its  scholarship.  During  the  three  centuries  which 
succeeded  the  coming  of  St.  Patrick  it  took  a  prominent  place 
among  the  nations  of  Europe  as  a  dispenser  of  learning  and 
civilisation.  It  abounded  with  scholars,  and  earned  for  itself 
the  title  Insula  Sanctorum  et  Doctorum.  The  great  schools  of 
this  period  grew  out  of  the  monastic  system,  and  the  first  great 
monastic  school — that  of  Armagh — dates  from  the  foundation 
of  the  See  of  Armagh  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century. 
Early  in  the  sixth  century  the  celebrated  School  of  Clonard  in 
Meath  was  founded  by  St.  Finian,  and  so  many  scholars  issued 
from  its  walls  that  its  founder  became  known  as  the  "  Tutor 
of  the  Saints  of  Erin."  Soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century 
the  School  of  Clonfert  was  founded  by  St.  Brendan,  and  later 
were  established  the  schools  of  Clonmacnoise  on  the  Shannon, 
of  Durrow,  Kells,  Bangor,  and,  about  the  year  636  the  great 
School  of  Lismore  on  the  Black  water.  Large  numbers  of  the 
English  nobility,  and  those  of  lesser  rank  as  well  as  foreigners 
from  the  Continent,  flocked  into  Ireland  for  the  sake  of  studying 
under  the  learned  men  for  which  it  had  earned  a  high  reputation. 
The  schools  to  which  reference  has  been  made  were  monastic, 
but  though  their  main  object  was  the  cultivation  of  Latin  they 
produced  many  excellent  Gaelic  scholars.  It  must  not, 
however,  be  supposed  that  there  were  no  other  schools.  There 
were  the  bardic  and  Gaelic  professional  schools,  where  law, 
literature  and  the  arts  flourished,  and  the  teachers  of  which 
enjoyed  positions  of  conspicuous  respect  and  dignity.  The 
earliest  of  these  schools  was,  perhaps,  the  School  of  Tuaim 
Drecain  (now  known  as  Tomregan),  on  the  borders  of  Cavan 
and  Fermanagh,  and  may  be  said  to  have  been  a  school  of  general 
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literature.  The  Danish  irruptions  of  the  ninth  century  wrought 
considerable  injury  to  the  monastic  schools,  and  books,  schools 
and  convents  were  burnt,  many  Irish  scholars  seeking  refuge 
abroad.  The  further  destruction  of  Irish  learning  was  accom- 
plished under  the  Tudors.  The  aim  was  to  replace  the  "  genius  " 
of  the  Irish  by  English  ideals,  and  persistent  efforts  were  made 
to  bring  about  the  "  perfecting  "  of  Ireland. 

Historical  Sketch  of  Irish  Education. — Though  there  existed  in 
the  towns  grammar  schools  of  a  more  modern  type,  "national" 
education  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  commenced  before  1537, 
when  parochial  schools  were  established  by  the  Irish  Parliament ; 
but  in  this,  as  in  many  subsequent  attempts  to  improve  educa- 
tion in  Ireland,  the  method  adopted  was  not  to  base  efforts  upon 
the  genius  of  the  people,  but  to  supplant  this  genius  by  an  ideal 
which  was  repugnant  to  it.  The  political  aim  under  the  Tudors 
was  to  "  reform  "  Ireland,  and  it  was  sought  to  accomplish  this 
reformation  through  the  medium  of  the  "English  order,  habits, 
and  language."  The  effort  succeeded  so  far  as  to  destroy  the 
existing  education,  but  failed  in  the  attempt  to  force  the  English 
ideal  upon  the  Irish.  In  1570  the  Act  of  the  I2th  of  Elizabeth 
established  diocesan  schools  for  Protestants,  while  the  schools 
established  by  the  Irish  Parliament  were  intended  for  the  poorer 
Catholics.  In  1608  "  royal  free  schools  "  were  established  in 
the  towns  of  Armagh,  Cavan,  Raphoe,  Enniskillen,  Dungannon, 
and  Banagher.  In  1657,  Erasmus  Smith,  an  alderman  of  the 
City  of  London,  gave  lands  which  had  been  seized  and  sequestered 
on  account  of  the  rebellion  in  1641,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
schools  for  the  education  of  the  poor  children  of  Ireland.  The 
estates  referred  to  were  conveyed  by  indenture  to  found  five 
grammar  schools.  The  number  was  afterwards  limited  to 
three — viz.,  those  at  Galway,  Drogheda,  and  Tipperary.  These 
schools  were  intended  for  the  children  of  the  tenants,  and  for 
poor  children  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The  founder 
intended  that  the  schools  should  be  exclusively  Protestant  in 
character.  The  rental  of  the  land  increased,  and  the  governors, 
in  1723,  obtained  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  authorised  them 
to  put  out  more  children  to  school  or  as  apprentices,  and  to 
establish  more  "  English  "  schools  wherever  they  thought  proper 
or  convenient.  These  schools  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  primary  schools  of  to-day.  The  keeping  of  an  "  English  " 
school  had  been  made  a  condition  of  ecclesiastical  promotion  by  an 
Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  while  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners of  1825  reported  that  every  clergyman  was  still  required 
by  law  to  take  an  oath  that  he  would  "  teach  or  cause  to  be  taught 
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an  English  school  within  the  vicarage  or  rectory,"  etc.  The 
obligation  to  take  this  oath  was  repealed  in  1865. 

Between  1808  and  1815  there  were  sixty-nine  schools  of  this 
class  opened  under  trust  deeds,  while  between  1839  and  1843 
the  accumulation  of  a  further  surplus  allowed  of  the  establishment 
of  fifty-two  more.  The  rules  regulating  religious  instruction  in 
the  earlier  schools  (those  established  between  1808  and  1815) 
required  that  all  the  pupils  should  be  taught  the  Church  of 
England  Catechism  ;  those  of  the  latter  group  that  they  should 
be  instructed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  by  Protestant  masters. 
Hence  the  denominational  character  of  the  schools  was  un- 
mistakable. The  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  into  the  Endowed 
Schools  of  Ireland  reported  unfavourably  upon  Erasmus  Smith's 
schools,  of  which  there  were,  in  1868,  four  grammar  schools  and 
107  "English"  schools.  In  the  latter  there  were  enrolled  6,713 
children,  the  majority  of  whom  belonged  to  parents  professing 
the  tenets  of  the  Established  Church.  There  were,  however,  at 
this  time  336  children  of  Roman  Catholics  on  the  roll. 

The  "  Incorporated  Society." — In  1733  was  founded  the 
Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  English  Protestant  Schools 
in  Ireland.  The  Royal  Charter  granted  to  it  by  George  II.  in 
1753  makes  it  abundantly  clear  that  the  object  of  its  schools  was 
to  afford  instruction  in  the  English  tongue  in  the  "  principles 
of  true  religion,"  which,  according  to  the  Charter,  is  obviously 
synonymous  with  Protestant  doctrines,  and  to  secure  loyalty 
to  the  Crown.  The  Society  was  empowered  to  hold  land  to  the 
value  of  £2,000  a  year,  and  to  appoint  schoolmasters  and  mis- 
tresses to  give  instruction  to  "  children  of  Popish  and  other  poor 
natives  "  in  husbandry  and  housewifery,  in  trades  and  such-like 
manual  occupations.  The  powers  of  the  Society  were  extended 
by  a  short  Act  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  Society 
received  large  Parliamentary  grants,  and  also  donations  and 
bequests.  In  1824  there  were  thirty-two  Charter  Schools,  while 
at  the  time  of  the  Powis  Report  (1870)  there  were  eight  boarding 
institutions,  six  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  besides  thirteen  day- 
schools,  supported  wholly  or  in  part. 

Up  to  1803  only  Roman  Catholic  pupils  were  received,  but 
in  that  year  the  Committee  determined  to  admit  such  children 
as  were  not  excluded  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter.  As  the 
Charter  provided  for  the  "  children  of  Popish  and  other  poor 
natives  "  the  schools  began  to  receive  the  children  of  Protestants. 
In  1820  the  Society  obtained  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
to  the  effect  that  Roman  Catholics  admitted  must  be  taught 
Protestantism.  After  1825  the  schools  became  institutions  for 
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the  education  of  Protestants  only.  The  internal  condition  of 
the  schools  was  severely  criticised,  and  an  investigation  at  this 
time  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  from  the 
Incorporated  Society.  While  the  intentions  of  the  Charter  and 
of  subsequent  donors  was  that  the  education  given  should  be 
industrial  in  character,  and  while  this  for  a  time  characterised 
the  work  of  the  schools,  the  gradual  admission  of  middle-class 
pupils  led  to  the  abandonment  of  industrial  education,  and  the 
trust  property  is  now  largely  applied  for  the  purposes  of  general 
secondary  education, 

During  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  number 
of  associations  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
schools  and  promoting  education,  but  the  aim  of  these  bodies 
was  largely  to  proselytise  those  attending  their  schools.  The 
Association  for  Discountenancing  Vice  was  incorporated  in  1800, 
the  London  Hibernian  Society  in  1806,  the  Baptist  Society  in 
1814.  The  first-named  of  these  maintained  schools  erected  by 
means  of  Parliamentary  grants  from  1800  to  1827.  The  Com- 
mission of  1835,  directed  to  ascertain  "  the  state  of  each  parish 
with  reference  to  the  means  of  education,"  etc.,  reported  that  in 
the  whole  of  Ireland  there  were  9,657  "  daily  schools,"  of  which 
5,653  were  supported  wholly  by  payment  from  the  children  and 
4,004  supported  wholly  or  in  part  by  endowment  or  subscription. 
Nevertheless  there  were  in  1834  no  fewer  than  449  parishes,  con- 
taining an  aggregate  population  of  342,198  persons,  without  a 
single  school. 

The  "  Christian  Brothers." — An  important  movement  was  in- 
augurated in  1802,  when  the  "  Order  of  Irish  Christian  Brothers" 
was  founded  in  the  city  of  Waterford.  The  founder,  Edmond 
Rice,  was  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Waterford,  who  formed  the 
purpose  of  spending  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  seclusion.  It 
was,  however,  borne  in  upon  him  that  more  good  could  be  done 
by  remaining  in  Waterford.  He  realised  that  the  defects  of 
character  on  the  part  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  population 
were  due  largely  to  want  of  education.  Up  to  this  time 
Catholic  parents,  particularly  those  of  the  poorer  classes,  could 
only  obtain  an  education  for  their  sons  by  sending  them  to  schools 
whose  avowed  object  was  to  proselytise.  It  is  true  there  was 
the  "  hedge  school,"  *  the  product  of  the  penal  laws,  but  such 
"  schools  "  had  the  defects  of  their  qualities,  and  the  Christian 
Brothers  were  founded  in  the  fullness  of  time.  The  members  of 
the  Order  took  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  and 

1  The  Report  of  the  Commission  of  1835  gives  very  full  and  interesting  particulars 
of  the  "  Hedge  Schools  "  with  th<5  subjects  taught,  fees  paid,  etc. 
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the  object  of  the  Order  was  "  the  education  of  male  children, 
especially  the  poor,  according  to  the  principles  and  teaching  of 
the  Catholic  Church."  They,  moreover,  bound  themselves  to 
teach  gratuitously.  The  Institute  was,  and  is,  governed  by  a 
Superior  General,  with  assistants.  In  1867  it  had  60  distinct 
establishments,  with  224  schoolrooms.  There  were  25,120  boys 
on  the  roll,  with  a  daily  average  attendance  of  17,909,  or 
71*293  per  cent.  The  Order  is  at  present  a  most  important 
teaching  organisation,  though,  during  the  last  decade  or  two, 
its  schools  have  developed  in  the  direction  of  secondary  rather 
than  of  primary  education. 

Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education. — The  first 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Irish  Primary  Education  appointed 
under  legislative  authority  met  between  1807  and  1812. 
In  1812  the  Commission  unanimously  reported  that  "  no  plan 
of  education,  however  wisely  and  unexceptionably  contrived  in 
other  respects,  can  be  carried  into  effectual  operation  in  Ireland, 
unless  it  be  explicitly  avowed  and  clearly  understood  as  its 
leading  principle  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  influence  or 
disturb  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  sect  or  denomination 
of  Christians." 

The  "  Kildare  Place  Society." — While  this  Commission  was 
still  sitting,  the  "  Kildare  Place  Society "  was  founded.  This 
Society  grew  out  of  an  increasing  conviction,  formulated  in 
the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Commissioners  and  quoted  above, 
that  education  could  only  progress  under  a  system  in  which 
there  was  no  attempt  to  proselytise.  The  Society  sought  to 
promote  and  support  schools  in  which  the  Bible  should  be  read 
without  note  or  comment  as  part  of  the  daily  curriculum.  It 
encouraged  both  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  schools,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  Commission  it  received  grants 
from  Parliament.  These  grants,  beginning  with  £6,980  in  1814, 
rose  to  £30,000. 

Second  Commission  of  Inquiry. — In  1824  a  second  Commission 
of  Inquiry  was  appointed,  and  this  unanimously  reported  in 
favour  of  "  the  expediency  of  devising  a  system  of  mutual  educa- 
tion from  which  suspicion  should,  if  possible,  be  banished,  and 
the  causes  of  distrust  and  jealousy  should  be  effectually  removed, 
and  under  which  the  children  may  imbibe  similar  ideas  and 
form  congenial  habits,  tending  to  diminish,  not  to  increase,  that 
distinction  of  feeling  now  but  too  prevalent." 

The  Kildare  Place  Society  failed,  as  it  was  bound  to  do.  Its 
principle  of  Bible  reading  without  note  or  comment  was  hope- 
lessly at  variance  with  those  of  the  Catholics,  and  though  it 
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embodied  an  honest  effort  to  solve  a  difficult  problem,  it  com- 
pletely failed,  and  its  Parliamentary  grants  were  withdrawn  in 

1833- 

It  will  be  observed  that,  up  to  the  period  reached  in  this 
preliminary  account,  there  were  no  very  definite  boundaries 
between  the  fields  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  The 
"  English  "  schools  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  the  primary 
school,  while  the  diocesan  and  royal  free  schools  corresponded 
to  the  class  of  schools  known  in  England  as  grammar  schools. 
It  must  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  in  1806  there  were  only 
thirty-three  endowed  classical  schools  of  public  foundation. 
There  were  thirteen  diocesan  and  seven  royal  free  schools  in 
existence,  and  it  will  be  inferred  that  education  of  a  secondary 
type  was  at  this  time  in  a  very  bad  way. 

Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests. — In 
1800  the  Irish  Parliament  constituted  a  body  known  as  the 
"  Commissioners  of  Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests/'  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  judges  and  bishops  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  took  the  place  of  a  Committee  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords. 
This  body  had  power  to  safeguard  the  application  of  charitable 
funds.  It  was  reconstituted  in  1844,  and  power  given  to  hold 
lands  in  trust  for  Catholic  priests  in  Ireland.  In  1858  the  endow- 
ments in  their  hands  produced  an  income  of  £2,461,  mainly 
applicable  to  education,  primary  or  secondary. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education. — In  1813  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland  was  created  by  the  Legis- 
lature. It  consisted  of  two  judges,  three  Protestant  archbishops, 
four  bishops,  the  Provost  of  Trinity,  and  four  members  nominated 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Its  duties  were  to  take  charge  of  all 
endowed  schools  other  than  the  Erasmus  Smith  Schools,  the 
Charter  Schools,  and  some  others.  This  Board  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  justified  its  creation;  and  though  the  Kildare 
Commission,  which  reported  in  1858,  recommended  a  reform,  and 
though  the  Commissioners  of  Education  themselves  demanded  a 
reform  in  their  constitution  and  an  increase  of  their  powers, 
nothing  was  done.  In  1885,  however,  the  Educational  Endow- 
ments (Ireland)  Act  was  passed,  and  two  judges  of  the  Irish 
Supreme  Courts  were  appointed  Judicial  Commissioners,  with 
three  paid  Assistant  Commissioners.  The  Commission  lasted  till 
April  1893,  and  drafted  no  fewer  than  212  schemes  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  Among  the  schemes  was  one  for  the 
reform  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
made  with  the  consent  of  that  body  and  approved  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  in  May  1891. 
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The  body  now  consists  of  twenty  members,  one  half  being 
appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the  other  half  elected 
by  the  local  boards  of  education.  They  administer  a  number  of 
educational  endowments. 

The  Kildare  Commission. — The  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1854  under  the  Marquis  of  Kildare  to  inquire  into  the  endow- 
ments and  conditions  of  endowed  schools  in  Ireland  found  fifty- 
two  endowed  grammar  schools  with  an  estimated  annual  income 
of  £14,954,  and  two  superior  English  schools  with  an  income  of 
£498.  The  diocesan  free  schools  were  found  to  be  in  an  un- 
satisfactory state,  and  intermediate  education  generally  was  found 
to  be  inadequate  in  quantity.  They  reported  "  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  primary  education  by  the  Government 
has  had  the  effect  of  greatly  diminishing  the  resources  which, 
though  no  doubt  scanty  and  imperfect,  formerly  enabled  the 
middle  classes,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  provide  a  suitable  educa- 
tion for  their  children." 

The  Powis  Commission. — The  Royal  Commission  on  Primary 
Education  under  Lord  Powis  (1870),  however,  while  regarding 
this  statement  as  confirmed  by  evidence  laid  before  them,  con- 
sidered that  "  Ireland  possesses  endowments  amply  sufficient, 
if  only  they  were  well  utilised,  for  the  supply  of  intermediate 
or  secondary  education."  This  work  was,  as  already  indicated, 
undertaken  by  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act  of 
1885. 

We  have  now  indicated  the  landmarks  of  progress  of  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  up  to  a  period  which  calls  for  more  detailed 
treatment.  It  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  subject  under  the 
headings  of  Primary  Education,  Secondary  Education,  Technical 
Education,  and  University  Education. 

.> 

II.    PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  first  Commission  to 
Inquire  into  Irish  Primary  Education  (1807-12)  and  to  the 
second  Commission  of  1824.  In  1828  these  reports  were  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  its  recom- 
mendations exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  subsequent  events. 
The  Committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  "  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  bring  together  children  of  the  different  religious 
persuasions  in  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  hi  the 
general  subjects  of  moral  and  literary  knowledge,  and  providing 
facilities  for  their  religious  instruction  separately  when  differences 
of  creed  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  receive  religious 
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instruction  together."  They  proposed,  therefore,  to  leave  to  the 
clergy  of  each  persuasion  the  duty  of  giving  religious  instruction 
to  those  committed  to  their  care.  It  pointed  out  that  Parliament 
had  made  liberal  grants  for  education  in  Ireland  (the  Charter 
schools  had  received  over  a  million  pounds),  and  resolved  that 
"it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  establish  a  fixed  authority, 
acting  under  the  control  of  the  Government  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature, bound  by  strict  and  impartial  rules,  and  subject  to  full 
responsibility  for  the  foundation,  control,  and  management  of 
such  public  schools  of  general  instruction  as  are  supported,  on 
the  whole,  or  in  part,  at  the  public  expense."  They  expressed 
the  view  that  Parliamentary  aid  should  be  limited  as  regards  its 
application  to  such  purposes  as  granting  aid  (up  to  two-thirds 
of  the  sum  required)  for  the  purpose  of  building  schoolhouses, 
gratuities  to  teachers,  bearing  part  of  the  cost  of  books  for 
literary  instruction,  etc.  The  establishment  of  a  model  school 
for  the  education  of  teachers  and  a  system  of  inspection  was 
advocated,  while  public  aid  was  to  be  dependent  on  private 
contributions  and  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  Commissioners. 
The  local  contribution  was  to  include  the  provision  of  one-third 
the  cost  of  building  schools,  and  the  cost  of  the  annual  repairs 
of  schoolhouse  and  school  furniture. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  recommendations  have  been  followed 
in  a  large  measure  in  the  existing  system  of  primary  education 
in  Ireland.  The  Committee,  in  recommending  their  plans  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  pointed  out  that  they  were  founded  on  the 
principles  laid  down  by  the  Commissions  of  Inquiry  in  1812 
and  1824,  and  that  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  Committee  to 
discover  a  mode  by  which  the  combined  education  of  Protestant 
and  Catholic  might  be  carried  on,  resting  on  religious  instruction 
"  but  free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism."  They  considered 
that  their  plan  did  not  disconnect  religion  from  morality  and 
learning,  but  that  "  on  the  contrary  it  binds  them  together  in- 
dissolubly,  and  appears  to  unite  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
principles  of  sound  policy,  good  faith,  and  Christian  charity." 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  Kildare  Place  Society,  established 
in  1811,  was  opposed  on  the  ground  of  principle  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  and  the  system  failed.  The  grounds  of  objection  are 
clearly  set  out  in  a  series  of  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  in  1826,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Royal 
Commissioners.  While  allowing  combined  instruction  of  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  children  in  literary  subjects,  they 
deemed  it  necessary  that  the  master  of  each  school  in  which  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  should 
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be  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  in  schools  in  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  children  only  form  a  minority,  a  permanent  Roman 
Catholic  assistant  be  employed,  the  tenure  of  whose  appointment 
would  be  subject  to  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  Development  of  a  System  of  National  Education. — In 
1831  the  Government  of  Earl  Grey  decided  to  introduce  a  new 
plan  of  primary  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
and  the  Irish  national  system  had  its  birth  in  this  year.  The 
intention  of  the  Government  was  announced  in  Parliament  upon 
September  9,  and  in  October  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  the 
Lord-Lieutenant,  upon  the  composition  of  the  proposed  Board. 
This  was  to  consist  of  seven  members,  "  three  to  be  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  two  Catholics,  and  two  Protestant  Dissenters." 
To  these  gentlemen  was  submitted  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  of  in- 
structions, and  suggestions  were  made  for  certain  important 
alterations.  By  mutual  consent  the  system  to  be  established 
was  described  as  one  for  "  combined  moral  and  literary,  and 
separate  religious  instruction,"  with  the  proviso  that  "  it  is  not 
designed  to  exclude  from  the  list  of  books  for  the  combined 
instruction  such  portions  of  sacred  history,  or  of  religious  or 
moral  teaching,  as  may  be  approved  of  by  the  Board." 

The  letter  referred  to  is  of  the  highest  interest,  and  has  always 
been  regarded  as  the  original  charter  of  the  National  Board.  It 
was  addressed  to  the  Duke  of  Leinster  as  president  of  the  new 
Board,  and  it  is  to  be  found  with  the  modifications  referred  to 
in  volume  i.  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  Primary  Education  (Ireland)  of  1869-71.  Mr.  Stanley's 
letter  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  no  private 
society  deriving  a  part,  however  small,  of  their  annual  income 
from  private  sources,  and  only  made  the  channel  of  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Legislature,  without  being  subject  to  any  direct 
responsibility,  could  adequately  and  satisfactorily  accomplish 
the  end  proposed.  It  showed  that  one  of  the  principles  of  the 
Kildare  Place  Society — the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  without 
note  or  comment — was  hopelessly  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  regarded  the  recommendation  of 
the  Commissioners  of  1824-5,  that  two  teachers — one  Protestant 
and  the  other  Roman  Catholic — in  each  school  should  superintend 
separately  the  religious  education  of  the  children,  as  "  imprac- 
ticable." 

National  Schools. — Subject  to  the  complete  control  of  the 
Board  over  the  schools,  application  for  aid  "  will  be  admissible 
from  Christians  of  all  denominations,"  but  a  condition  for  aid 
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was  that  local  funds  must  be  raised  for  the  purpose  of  the  annual 
repairs  of  the  schoolhouse  and  furniture,  a  permanent  salary 
for  the  master,  a  sum  to  purchase  books  and  school  requisites  at 
half  price,  and  one-third  the  estimated  cost  of  building  a  school- 
house,  together  with  a  site  for  building  in  cases  where  aid  was 
sought  from  the  Commissioners.  The  schools  were  to  be  kept 
open  a  certain  number  of  hours  on  four  or  five  days  of  the  week, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  for  moral  and  literary 
education  only,  the  remaining  one  or  two  days  in  the  week  to 
be  set  apart  for  giving  separately  such  religious  education  to  the 
children  as  might  be  approved  by  the  clergy  of  their  respective 
persuasions.  The  Board  was  to  retain  the  most  entire  control 
over  all  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools.  Funds  were  to  be 
provided  for  the  payment  of  inspectors,  to  granting  aid  towards 
the  erection  of  schools,  editing  and  printing  books  for  the  use 
of  the  schools,  and  supplying  them  and  school  necessaries  at  not 
lower  than  half-price,  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Originally,  all  the  Commissioners  were  unpaid,  but  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  business  one  of  their  number — the  Rev.  J. 
Carlile,  a  Presbyterian,  agreed  with  the  Treasury  to  relinquish 
what  he  received  from  his  congregation,  and  became  Resident 
Commissioner  upon  a  salary  of  £300  a  year  with  certain  allow- 
ances. Other  officers,  including  four  inspectors  (two  Protestants 
and  two  Roman  Catholics)  were  appointed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  prime  difficulty  at  this  stage  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  educational  system  in  Ireland  was 
the  "  religious  difficulty,"  which  had  hitherto  been  evaded  rather 
than  dealt  with.  It  was  desired  to  assuage  the  bitterness  of 
religious  animosity  and  to  bring  together  children  of  different 
faiths  without  danger  of  interference  with  their  beliefs.  Added 
to  this  were  the  problems  of  the  provision  of  schools  to  replace  or 
supplement  the  wretched  buildings  in  which  education  had  been 
given,  and  to  provide  for  the  training  of  teachers. 

The  intention  to  set  aside  one  day  a  week  for  religious  instruc- 
tion was  objected  to,  and  never  really  enforced,  the  reason  being 
that  the  schools  came  to  be  so  closely  identified  with  the  religious 
denominations  establishing  them  that  the  setting  apart  of  one 
day  in  the  week  for  religious  instruction  was  not  regarded  as  a 
matter  of  much  consequence  by  either  party,  and  such  teaching 
could  conveniently  be  given  on  the  usual  days  of  teaching,  out  of 
or  in  any  school  hours.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  Bible  was 
excluded  from  the  national  schools  during  the  hours  of  combined 
instruction,  while  its  use  was  encouraged  during  the  first  or  last 
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of  the  school  hours,  or  both  of  them.  The  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  bring  about  a  mixture  of  denominations  was  far  from 
being  realised.  The  plan  succeeded  in  other  respects,  but,  not- 
withstanding the  careful  arrangements  for  combined  instruction, 
the  schools  became  virtually  denominational.  The  question  arose 
as  to  whether  schools  conducted  by  religious  communities  of  monks 
and  nuns  should  be  aided  in  the  same  manner  as  other  schools. 
It  was  decided  that  if  they  complied  with  the  rules  of  the  Board 
they  should  be  admitted,  and  they  were  accordingly  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  schools.  Upon  these  terms  there  were  in 
1837  seventeen  schools  under  "religious  brothers"  aided  by  the 
Board,  but  in  that  year  the  Christian  Brothers,  whose  schools  had 
been  established  for  the  education  of  Catholic  youth,  in  which 
the  primary  object  was  the  religious  instruction  of  their  pupils, 
concluded  that  the  conditions  and  restrictions  imposed  upon 
them  would  ultimately  prove  fatal  to  the  religious  object  of  their 
Institute,  and  decided  to  withdraw  their  schools  from  connection 
with  the  Board. 

It  was  the  intention  that  the  salaries  of  teachers  should  be 
paid  from  a  fund  raised  locally,  aided  by  a  "  gratuity  "  from  the 
Board.  This  requirement  proved  in  some  cases  difficult  and  in 
others  impossible  to  secure,  and  remained  a  dead  letter. 

The  question  of  the  provision  of  suitable  school-books  was 
a  pressing  one,  for  the  books  which  had  been  in  use  were  of  an 
undesirable,  and  in  many  cases  of  a  mischievous  kind,  and  the 
Board  undertook  the  task  of  the  preparation  of  more  suitable  books. 

Model  Schools. — The  problem  of  the  training  of  teachers  was 
attacked  by  the  establishment  of  model  schools,  and  the  institu- 
tion of  a  training  college  in  Merrion  Street,  Dublin,  in  1833,  trans- 
ferred to  Marlborough  Street  in  1835.  This  was  undenominational, 
and  denominational  training  colleges  were  not  recognised  by  the 
Board  before  1883. 

The  path  of  the  new  Board  was  beset  by  many  difficulties  and 
enormous  opposition.  This  opposition  came  from  the  various 
religious  denominations.  The  Government  had  hoped  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  three  important  denominations — the  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Presbyterian  Synod,  and  the  Established  Church, 
but  while  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  divided  in  opinion,  the 
others  offered  considerable  opposition.  The  scope  of  this  article 
does  not  permit  an  account  of  this  controversy,  but  a  careful  and 
detailed  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  volume  i.  of  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Primary  Education  (Ireland) 
of  1868  (Lord  Powis'  Commission),  and  a  shorter,  but  valuable 
sketch,  by  Professor  Sadler  in  the  first  volume  of  Special  Report 
vi — 6 
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on  Educational  Subjects  issued  by  the  English  Education  Depart- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  difficulties,  great  progress  was  made. 
In  1836-7,  with  a  population  of  eight  millions,  Ireland  had  only 
1,300  schools,  while  in  1886-7,  w^h  a  population  of  less  than  five 
millions,  there  were  8,024  schools.  In  1845  a  Charter  of  Incor- 
poration was  granted  by  Her  late  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria,  and 
the  number  of  Commissioners  was  increased  to  fifteen.  From  this 
time  the  National  system  spread  rapidly.  In  1861  a  supplemental 
charter  was  granted  to  the  Board,  the  number  of  Commissioners 
was  increased  to  twenty,  and  the  representation  of  Roman  Catholic 
members  on  the  Board  was  made  equal  to  that  of  Protestants. 
A  method  of  partial  payments  by  results  was  introduced  by  the 
Board  in  1871-2,  and  in  1879  was  passed  a  Pensions  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  pensions  for  teachers. 

The  National  Board  now  consists  of  twenty  Commissioners, 
one  of  whom  is  the  Resident  Commissioner,  Dr.  W.  J.  M.  Starkie. 

The  object  of  the  system  of  National  Education  as  stated  in 
the  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Board  is  "to  afford  combined 
literary  and  moral,  and  separate  religious  instruction,  to  children 
of  all  persuasions,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same  school,  upon  the 
fundamental  principle  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  interfere 
with  the  peculiar  religious  tenets  of  any  description  of  Christian 
pupils."  The  schools,  of  which  there  were  8,401  on  December  31, 
1909,  are  made  up  as  follows  : 

Ordinary  Schools      . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .     7,808 

Convent        ,  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         . .        342 


Monastery 
Workhouse 
Model 
Fishery 


54 
125 


The  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls  of  all  the  schools  for 
the  year  1909-10  was  704,528,  and  the  average  attendance  501,107. 
The  percentage  of  the  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  to  the 
average  number  on  the  rolls  was  71*1.  The  attendance  has,  with 
slight  variations,  continually  improved  for  a  number  of  years  past. 
In  1900  it  was  only  62  per  cent.  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the 
rolls  of  national  schools  on  December  31,  1909,  was  679,235,  and 
of  these  74*42  per  cent,  were  Roman  Catholics,  12*02  were  of 
the  late  Established  Church,  and  11*3  were  Presbyterians.  Schools 
are  divided  into  the  following  classes :  (i)  Schools  vested  in  the 
Commissioners ;  (2)  those  vested  in  trustees,  under  deeds  to  which 
the  Commissioners  are  a  party,  for  the  purpose  of  being  main- 
tained as  national  schools;  and  (3)  non-vested  schools,  which 
include  all  other  national  schools. 
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Provision  must  be  made  for  combined  literary  and  moral 
education,  and  during  the  hours  in  which  such  instruction  is  given 
no  emblems  or  symbols  of  a  denominational  nature  can  be 
exhibited  in  the  schoolroom.  Opportunities  must  be  afforded  to 
the  pupils  of  all  schools  for  receiving  such  religious  instruction  as 
their  parents  or  guardians  approve.  The  government  of  the 
schools  is  in  the  hands  of  patrons  or  managers.  The  manager 
appoints  teachers  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioners 
as  to  character  and  general  qualifications,  and  may  remove  them. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  national  schools,  which  are  under 
local  management  and  taught  by  lay  teachers,  there  are  the  model 
schools,  of  which  there  are  thirty,  and  these  are  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  Commissioners.  The  proposal  to  establish 
district  model  schools  was  made  early  in  the  history  of  the  National 
Board.  The  Commissioners  referred  to  the  question  in  their 
Report  for  1835,  and  again  in  1844.  They  expressed  the  opinion 
that  model  schools  would  "  tend  powerfully  to  the  improvement 
of  their  schools  in  general."  It  was  the  intention  to  establish 
one  such  school  in  each  of  the  thirty-four  districts,  and  in  1846 
six  sites  were  selected,  and  the  Right  Hon.  A.  Macdonnell,  Resident 
Commissioner,  drew  up  a  plan  for  their  establishment.  The 
object,  as  set  forth  in  this  plan,  was  to  train  probationary  teachers 
for  service  in  ordinary  schools  under  the  Board,  with  the  intent 
that  after  a  period  of  trial  they  should  be  summoned  to  the 
central  institution  in  Dublin  to  complete  their  course  of  training. 
The  whole  expense  of  building  and  furnishing  was  not  to  exceed 
£800 ;  but  this  sum  was  in  all  cases  greatly  exceeded.  Handsome 
schools  were  erected  at  the  exclusive  cost  of  the  State,  thus  depart- 
ing from  the  fundamental  principle  which  required  a  contribution 
from  local  funds. 

The  first  schools  were  opened  in  1849,  and  were  subjected  to 
much  criticism,  which  has  remained  up  to  the  present  day.  In 
1854  the  Government  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  build  in 
the  poorest  localities  in  Ireland  (in  which  local  subscriptions  could 
not  be  raised)  a  limited  number  of  ordinary  national  schools  at 
the  entire  expense  of  the  State,  as  the  best  specimens  of  what 
ordinary  national  schools  should  be.  These  came  to  be  known 
as  "  minor  model  schools,"  and  differed  from  the  district  model 
schools  in  containing  no  boarding  establishment  for  candidates 
or  pupil  teachers.  With  the  exception  of  Parsonstown,  they  were 
all  situated  in  the  Province  of  Ulster,  and  were  not  multiplied 
beyond  seven. 

Out  of  the  thirty  model  schools  now  in  existence,  four  in 
Dublin,  one  in  Cork,  and  one  in  Trim  are  attended  mainly  by 
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Roman  Catholic  pupils.  The  remaining  twenty-four  are  attended 
almost  exclusively  by  pupils  belonging  to  other  denominations. 
In  the  session  1909-10  the  average  number  of  pupils  on  the  rolls 
was  9,026,  with  an  average  attendance  of  76*9  per  cent.  The  net 
expenditure  (not  including  repairs,  etc.,  by  the  Board  of  Works) 
on  these  schools  out  of  the  Education  Vote  for  the  same  year 
was  £31,396  185.  id.  The  object  of  these  schools  is  mainly  "  to 
promote  united  education,  to  exhibit  to  the  surrounding  schools 
the  most  improved  methods  of  literary  and  scientific  instruction, 
and  to  educate  candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher."  The  Central 
Schools  in  Marlborough  Street  afford  to  the  King's  Scholars  in 
training  in  the  Commissioners'  Training  College  an  opportunity 
of  practising  the  art  of  teaching  daily  under  the  supervision  of  the 
staff  of  the  Training  College. 

Convent  and  monastery  national  schools  are  regulated  by  the 
same  rules  as  ordinary  national  schools,  except  that  there  are 
special  rules  relating  to  the  qualifications  and  payment  of  teachers 
in  them. 

National  schools  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board's 
inspectors,  who  visit  every  school,  as  a  rule,  three  times  in  each 
year.  Teachers  of  exceptional  ability  and  qualifications  are 
eligible  for  appointment  as  junior  inspectors  of  national  schools. 
The  teachers  recognised  in  national  schools  are  principal  teachers, 
assistant  teachers,  junior  assistant  mistresses,  junior  literary 
assistants,  industrial  teachers,  work  mistresses,  and  qualified 
extern  teachers.  No  new  appointments  are  made  of  work  mis- 
tresses, industrial  teachers,  or  junior  literary  assistants.  No 
clergyman  of  any  denomination  can  be  recognised  as  the  teacher 
of  a  day  national  school.  The  qualifications  and  conditions  of 
appointment  of  teachers  are  set  out  in  the  Rules  and  Regulations 
of  the  Board,  which  are  published  annually.  Principal  and 
assistant  teachers  (except  in  monastery  and  convent  schools)  are 
divided  into  three  grades — the  first  grade  containing  two  sections. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  paid  by  the  Board,  and  special 
grants  are  paid  to  schools  for  certain  subjects  of  instruction. 
The  ordinary  school  subjects  are  :  English  (including  as  sub- 
heads reading  and  spelling,  writing,  composition,  and  grammar), 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  singing,  drawing,  needlework 
(for  girls),  physical  drill,  manual  instruction,  object  lessons  and 
elementary  science,  cookery  (for  girls),  laundry-work  (for  girls), 
Kindergarten  (for  infants),  hygiene,  and  temperance.  A  bilingual 
programme  (Irish  and  English)  may  be  sanctioned  in  Irish- 
speaking  districts,  and  Irish  and  mathematics  may  be  taught  as 
"extra  subjects"  outside  the  hours  constituting  an  attendance. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  rates  of  grade  salary  and  of 
continued  good  service  salary  that  are  awarded  for  work  done 
in  day  national  schools,  exclusive  of  fees  for  special  and  extra 
branches,  and  residual  capitation  grant. 


Continued  Good  Service  Salary  — 

Triennial  Increments. 

Grade. 

Grade 
Salary. 

Mflyirqi]Tq, 

Increments. 

Number  of 
Increments. 

i 

£ 

i 

(III. 

.,          II. 

Men-^  j, 

ix 

56 

87 
II7 

139 

7 
10 

10 
12 

3 

2 
I 

3 

77 
107 
127 
175 

(III. 

Women-!  JJ' 
I  I1! 

44 
73 

97 
114 

7 
8 
8 
9 

3 

2 
I 

3 

65 
89 
105 
141 

All  teachers  who  are  paid  grade  salaries  receive  an  additional 
annual  grant  at  the  following  rates  : 

£10  to  each  teacher  who  is  paid  the  salary  of  the  I1  or  P  grade. 

£7  to  each  teacher  who  is  paid  the  salary  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  grade. 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  Board  recognises  training  colleges 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  national  schools  under  specified 
conditions,  and  makes  grants  in  aid  of  their  instruction.  There 
are  seven  training  colleges  in  Ireland,  one  (that  in  Marlborough 
Street,  Dublin)  being  managed  directly  by  the  Commissioners. 
Of  the  remainder,  five  are  under  Roman  Catholic  and  one  under 
Protestant  management. 

Vice-regal  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction. — 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Results  System,  which  was 
introduced  in  1871-2,  and  continued  in  operation  up  to  April 
1900.  This  proved  beneficial — although,  as  elsewhere,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  system  was  to  stereotype  education  and  make  it 
' '  bookish . "  A  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
in  1897  to  inquire  as  to  how  far  and  in  what  form  manual  and 
practical  instruction  should  be  included  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  Board.  The  Commission  issued  its  final  report  in 
the  following  year,  making  a  number  of  important  recommenda- 
tions, one  of  which  was  that  the  teaching  of  elementary  science 
— on  lines  indicated  by  the  Commission — should,  as  soon  as 
possible,  be  made  compulsory  in  the  higher  classes  of  national 
schools.  The  teaching  of  domestic  economy  should  be  encouraged, 
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but  practical  farming  and  subjects  of  an  industrial  character 
should  be  dealt  with  only  in  special  technical  schools.  They 
further  recommended  that  Kindergarten  teaching,  a  course  of 
woodwork  (based  upon  the  Swedish  system),  and  elementary 
drawing  should  be  introduced  into  the  programme.  They  also 
recommended  that,  so  far  as  the  subjects  were  concerned,  "  the 
inspectors  should  be  at  liberty  to  test  the  progress  of  the  pupils 
by  more  flexible  methods  than  can  be  applied  under  a  rigid 
system  of  individual  examination." 

The  Board,  upon  consideration  of  these  recommendations, 
concluded  that  a  radical  change  in  the  curriculum,  methods  of 
payment  of  teachers,  methods  of  inspection,  and  official  admini- 
stration were  essential,  and  issued  a  revised  programme  in  which 
provision  was  made  for  the  teaching  of  the  various  subjects 
recommended  by  the  Commission.  A  staff  of  organisers  and 
sub-organisers  was  appointed  to  train  existing  teachers;  great 
progress  was  made,  particularly  during  the  first  five  years,  but 
elementary  science  is  far  from  being  generally  taught,  while 
manual  instruction  in  woodwork  is  at  present  hardly  to  be  found 
in  national  schools. 

The  Teaching  of  Agriculture.— As  regards  the  teaching  of 
agriculture,  it  was  fostered  by  the  Board  by  the  establishment  of 
agricultural  schools.  These  were  rented  and  maintained  by 
the  Commissioners,  and  farm  buildings  and  offices  were  erected 
out  of  public  funds.  Another  class  of  school  consisted  of 
ordinary  national  schools  to  which  farms  were  attached,  but  in 
which  the  land  was  not  held  by  the  Commissioners,  and  to  which 
the  only  grants  payable  were  assessed  on  the  proficiency  of  the 
pupils  and  on  the  instruction  given  in  the  farms.  The  first 
class  of  schools  proved  costly,  and  after  repeated  attacks  were, 
after  1880,  reduced  to  two — viz.  the  model  farm  at  Glasnevin, 
near  Dublin,  which  subsequently  became  the  Albert  National 
Agricultural  Training  Institute,  which  had  been  opened  in  1838, 
and  the  Munster  model  farm,  near  Cork,  which  was  opened  in 
1853.  The  two  schools  were  taken  over  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  on  the  establishment  of 
that  body.  In  1875  there  were  228  agricultural  schools,  of 
which  19  were  first-class  farms.  The  latter  were  soon  after- 
wards discontinued.  The  school  farms  proved  a  complete  failure. 

Evening  Schools. — As  far  back  as  1846  evening  schools  had 
been  established,  and  were  reported  to  be  thoroughly  successful, 
those  attending  them  showing  great  eagerness  and  aptitude  for 
knowledge.  There  were  119  such  schools  in  1880,  and  52  in 
1890.  In  1900  there  were  only  21  of  these  schools,  with  an 
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average  attendance  of  864  pupils.  In  1909-10,  however,  446 
elementary  and  evening  schools  were  in  operation,  to  which  a 
grant  of  £10,276  75.  jd.,  based  upon  an  attendance-inspection 
system,  was  made.  The  provision  for  instruction  in  evening 
schools  still  falls  far  below  the  needs  of  the  country. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  Board  in  the  financial  year 
1909-10  was  £1,688,547,  the  rate  per  pupil  in  average  attendance 
being  £3  75.  nd.  The  need  for  increased  funds  for  all  grades 
of  education  in  Ireland  is  keenly  felt.  The  improvement  of 
school  buildings  is  especially  urgent,  but  the  inadequacy  of  funds 
renders  the  work  of  improvement  slow ;  and  in  their  Report  for 
1909-10  the  Commissioners  state:  "  We  have  once  more  to  make 
serious  complaint  that  many  proposals  which  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  urge  in  recent  years,  for  the  improvement  and  extension 
of  our  educational  system,  continue  to  receive  but  scant  con- 
sideration at  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Government  and  the  Lords  of 
His  Majesty's  Treasury." 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. — These  schools,  adminis- 
tered under  Acts  special  to  Ireland,  are  under  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  There  are  some  five  reformatory  and  sixty-six 
industrial  schools.  There  are  an  inspector  and  assistant  inspector 
of  these  schools,  which  provide  an  excellent  practical  course  of 
instruction,  domestic  science  receiving  special  attention  in  the 
girls'  schools. 

III.    SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Reference  has  already  been  made  in  the  earlier  portions  of 
this  article  to  the  condition  of  secondary  education  in  the  first 
half  of  last  century,  and  to  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission 
of  1854.  Nothing  was  done  as  a  consequence  of  this  report ;  and 
in  December  1878  a  Viceregal  Commission  was  appointed  under 
Lord  Rosse  to  inquire  into  the  endowed  schools  of  Ireland,  and 
this  reported  in  1880.  The  Commissioners  called  attention  to 
"  the  want  of  more  extensive  provision  for  practical  and  technical 
training,  and  of  an  education  adapted  to  prepare  pupils  for 
commercial  life  and  other  pursuits  not  calling  for  classical  study." 
They  did  not  consider  themselves  instructed  to  offer  any  recom- 
mendations. In  1878,  of  every  100,000  persons  in  Scotland  371 
were  receiving  education  in  the  endowed  intermediate  schools ;  of 
every  100,000  Protestants  in  Ireland,  199  were  receiving  a  similar 
secondary  training ;  but  of  every  100,000  Catholics  in  this 
country  only  two  were  being  educated  in  the  endowed  secondary 
schools. 

Intermediate  Education  Board. — In  that  year  was  passed  the 
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Intermediate  Education  (Ireland)  Act,  establishing  an  unpaid 
Board  of  seven  members,  to  be  assisted  by  two  paid  Assistant 
Commissioners.  The  functions  of  the  Board  were  to  promote 
intermediate  secular  education  by  means  of  instituting  and 
carrying  on  a  system  of  public  examination  of  students,  of 
providing  for  the  payment  of  prizes  and  exhibitions,  and  of 
making  grants  on  the  results  of  the  public  examinations  of  stu- 
dents. The  Board  were  empowered  to  make  rules  with  respect 
to  certain  matters,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant, 
and  in  the  meantime  a  schedule  of  rules  was  appended  to  the  Act. 
The  Board  were  to  receive,  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  Act,  the  sum  of  £1,000,000  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Church  Temporalities  in  Ireland,  the  annual  income  of  which 
was  applicable  to  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  A  conscience  clause 
was  included.  The  examinations  became  a  success  so  far  as 
numbers  were  concerned,  but  financial  difficulties  were  experi- 
enced. The  income,  at  first  £32,000,  declined  subsequently,  and 
now  amounts  to  about  £30,898.  By  the  Local  Taxation  (Customs 
and  Excise)  Act  of  1890,  however,  after  a  sum  of  £78,000  had  been 
paid  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education,  the  residue 
of  the  Irish  share  was  assigned  to  the  Commissioners  of  Inter- 
mediate Education.  This  residue  amounted  in  1900  to  £71,400, 
and  steadily  declined  until  in  1909  it  was  £46,566.  In  1910 
it  dropped  suddenly  to  £16,998,  and  this  reduction  creates  a 
problem  of  the  most  serious  magnitude,  entailing  a  considerable 
withdrawal  from  a  reserve  fund  which  has  been  decreasing 
during  the  last  four  years. 

It  came  to  be  generally  recognised  that  a  system  of  mere 
examination,  without  inspection,  as  a  basis  for  making  grants 
to  schools  was  open  to  grave  criticism,  and  after  twenty  years' 
trial  of  it  the  Commissioners  applied  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in 
1898  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  system.  Accordingly  a 
Viceregal  Commission  was  appointed  in  May  1898.  This  Com- 
mission reported  in  August  1899,  making  recommendations,  but 
declaring  that  without  legislation  the  Board  were  powerless  to 
carry  them  out.  In  August  1900  "  an  Act  to  amend  the  Law 
relating  to  Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland "  received  the 
royal  assent,  and  as  a  result  the  number  of  Commissioners  was 
increased  from  seven  to  twelve,  the  restriction  of  the  subsidy 
under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  to  fees  on  results  and  prizes  was 
withdrawn,  and  power  was  given  to  appoint  inspectors. 

The  new  rules  framed  by  the  Commissioners  were  approved 
by  the  Lord-Lieutenant  in  June  1901.  Under  them  two  distinct 
courses  were  prescribed — viz.  the  grammar  school  course  and 
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the  modern  course,  each  consisting  of  three  grades,  junior,  middle, 
and  senior.  The  subjects  of  examination  were,  for  the  first  time, 
treated  as  of  equal  value.  The  preparatory  grade  was  made 
introductory  to  the  other  grades. 

Co-ordination  with  Department. — An  important  departure 
consisted  in  an  arrangement  made  with  the  newly  constituted 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  This  body 
having  had  transferred  to  it  the  powers  and  duties  previously 
devolving  upon  the  South  Kensington  branch  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  so  far  as  these  relate  to  Ireland,  had  framed  a  Pro- 
gramme of  Instruction  in  Experimental  Science  and  Drawing  for 
Secondary  Schools.  The  Intermediate  Board  at  once  adopted 
this  Programme  to  replace  their  own  Syllabus  of  Natural  Philo- 
sophy, Chemistry  and  Drawing,  and  accepted  the  inspection 
and  examination  of  the  Department,  an  arrangement  still  in 
force. 

The  Results  Fees  which  had  hitherto  been  in  force  gave  place 
to  a  Capitation  Grant,  and  inspection  was  made  a  condition  of 
the  payment  of  grants.  In  1902  six  temporary  inspectors  were 
appointed,  and  the  Board  made  strong  representations  in  favour 
of  the  appointment  of  permanent  inspectors.  These  recom- 
mendations were  renewed  in  subsequent  years,  and  in  1908  the 
appointment  of  six  inspectors  was  sanctioned,  and  these  are  now 
at  work. 

The  examinations  of  the  Board  are  held  at  convenient  centres 
annually  in  June.  There  are  four  grades — viz.,  Preparatory, 
Junior,  Middle,  and  Senior.  In  the  preparatory  grade  there  are 
no  honours,  medals,  or  exhibitions,  but  in  the  other  grades  there 
are  four  distinct  courses  for  exhibitions  and  prizes — viz.,  classical, 
modern  literary,  mathematical,  and  experimental  science  courses. 
There  are  special  regulations  relating  to  the  examinations  in 
experimental  science  and  music.  Exhibitions,  varying  in  value 
from  £10  to  £40,  are  awarded  as  a  result  of  the  examinations, 
as  are  also  medals  and  prizes.  The  grant  made  to  a  school 
consists  of:  (a)  the  normal  school  grant,  which  is  a  capitation 
grant  on  those  students  who  have  passed  the  examination,  and 
the  amount  of  which  depends  on  the  grade  and  the  number 
passing  with  honours  ;  and  (£)  the  bonus  school  grant,  which  is 
an  increase  in  the  normal  school  grant  not  exceeding  20  per  cent, 
for  satisfactory  work,  awarded  in  consideration  of  the  reports  of 
the  inspectors,  etc. 

The  number  of  students  who  gave  notice  of  their  intention 
to  present  themselves  for  examination  is  given  for  the  years  1900, 
1902,  and  1910  : — 
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Boys.  Girls.  Total. 

IQOO  .  .  .  .  .  .       6,093  2,194  8,287 

i9°2 l   6,545   2,509    9,054 

1910       ..  ..  ..    8,711      4,381      13,092 

IV.    TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

Technical  education  in  Ireland  is  administered  by  a  Govern- 
ment Department  known  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  introduced  and  carried  through  Parliament  in  1899. 
For  many  years  prior  to  the  passing  of  this  Act  various  sugges- 
tions had  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  State  Board  or 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries ;  and  these  suggestions 
took  practical  shape  when  a  number  of  Irishmen,  representative 
of  different  political  parties,  formed  a  committee  with  the  object 
of  taking  steps  to  secure  a  common  agreement  for  proposals  to 
realise  this  aim. 

The  Recess  Committee. — This  committee,  of  which  Mr. 
(now  Sir)  Horace  Plunkett,  M.P.,  was  chairman  and  Mr.  T.  P. 
Gill  was  honorary  secretary,  was  known  as  the  Recess  Com- 
mittee. After  making  extensive  inquiries  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  Committee  presented  a  report  to  the  Irish  Government, 
which  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Government  to  administer  State  aid  to  agriculture  and  industries 
in  Ireland,  together  with  the  technical  instruction  relating  thereto. 
They  also  recommended  that  this  Department  should  consist  of 
a  Board,  with  a  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Industries  responsible 
to  Parliament  at  its  head,  and  assisted  by  a  Consultative  Council 
representative  of  the  agricultural  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country. 

Establishment  of  a  New  Department. — A  Bill  was  introduced 
in  1899  by  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  was  passed  into  law  in  the  same  year.  Prior  to  the  passing 
of  this  Act  there  had  been  little  opportunity  for  developing  in 
Ireland  a  system  of  technical  education  suited  to  the  needs  of  the 
country.  In  a  number  of  centres,  it  is  true,  classes  were  held 
under  the  Science  and  Art  Department  (now  the  Secondary 
Branch  of  the  Board  of  Education,  London),  and  in  a  certain 
number  of  places  a  small  amount  of  aid  from  the  local  rate  was 
applied  under  the  Technical  Instruction  Act  of  1889,  and  an 
equivalent  amount  secured  from  Imperial  funds  under  the  terms 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  But  the  total  amount  of  rate 
and  grant  taken  together  only  amounted  to  some  £7,000.  Indeed, 

1  First  Examinations    under  the  new  rules  of  June  1901. 
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in  the  decade  prior  to  1899  Ireland  had  been  standing  still,  or 
even  going  backwards,  while,  owing  to  the  passing  of  the  Local 
Taxation  (Customs  and  Excise)  Act,  matters  had  been  moving 
forward  rapidly  in  Great  Britain. 

Ireland's  share  of  the  local  taxation  duties  paid  to  the  Local 
Taxation  Account  was  not  in  Ireland  devoted  to  technical  educa- 
tion. £78,000  of  it  went  to  the  Commissioners  of  National  Educa- 
tion, and  the  residue  to  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  The 
total  grant  earned  under  the  conditions  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Directory  only  amounted,  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1899,  to 
some  £4.000  or  £5,000  per  annum.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the 
movement  could  have  been  successfully  initiated  without  local 
machinery  for  carrying  out  the  work,  and  it  was  not  until  1898 
that  county  councils  were  established  in  Ireland  under  the  Local 
Government  Act. 

Powers  and  Aims  of  the  Department. — The  Act  of  1899 
established  a  new  Department  of  State,  and  conferred  upon  it 
wide  powers  and  responsibilities.  It  provided  for  the  transfer  to 
the  Department  of  certain  institutions  which  had  been  previously 
administered  by  South  Kensington.  Thus  the  administration  of 
the  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland,  of  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  and  of  other  insti- 
tutions was  transferred  to  the  Department.  The  administration 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Vote  was  likewise  transferred. 

There  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  and  its 
boards  an  endowment  of  £166,000  per  annum,  included  in  which 
was  the  sum  of  £78,000  which  had  been  paid  to  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education  out  of  the  Local  Taxation  (Ireland)  Account 
under  the  Local  Taxation  Act  of  1890.  Of  this  endowment,  the 
sum  of  £55,000  was  allocated  for  the  purposes  of  technical  instruc- 
tion in  county  boroughs  and  elsewhere.  A  staff  was  provided 
and  paid  out  of  the  Parliamentary  Vote. 

Board  of  Technical  Instruction. — The  Act  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Council  of  Agriculture,  an  Agricultural  Board, 
and  a  Board  of  Technical  Instruction,  these  bodies  consisting  of 
members  partly  elected  and  partly  nominated  by  the  Department. 
Thus,  the  Board  of  Technical  Instruction  consists  of  twenty-one 
members,  of  whom  fifteen  are  appointed  by  local  authorities,  one 
each  nominated  by  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education 
and  the  Intermediate  Education  Board,  while  four  are  nominated 
by  the  Department.  The  function  of  the  Board  of  Technical 
Instruction  is  to  advise  the  Department  with  respect  to  all  matters 
and  questions  submitted  to  them  by  the  Department  in  connection 
with  technical  instruction,  and  controls  expenditure  of  the 
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Department's  endowment  for  technical  instruction.  The  Act 
provides  for  the  establishment  in  county  borough,  county  and 
urban  districts  of  a  committee  consisting  partly  of  members  of 
the  local  council  and  partly  of  co-opted  members ;  and  the 
funds,  as  distributed,  may  be  applied  by  these  bodies  in  aid  of 
schemes  approved  by  the  Department  with  the  concurrence 
(not  required  in  the  case  of  county  boroughs)  of  the  Board  of 
Technical  Instruction.  The  distribution  of  the  funds  between 
the  various  local  authorities  is  subject  to  triennial  revision. 
Powers  are  also  given  under  the  Act  for  expenditure  on  rural 
industries  other  than  agriculture.  Powers  are  given  to  local 
authorities  to  raise  a  rate  not  exceeding  one  penny  in  the  pound 
(in  addition  to  previously  existing  powers),  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Act ;  but  funds  so  raised  may  only  be  expended  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  schemes  approved  by  the  Department. 

It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  a  new  Department  wholly 
dissimilar  to  any  existing  Government  institution  in  Ireland 
would  take  some  time  to  prepare  for  the  enormous  task  before  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  it  set  to  work  with  great  rapidity, 
though  for  the  first  year  or  so  its  work  was  work  of  quiet  prepara- 
tion, inquiry,  and  internal  construction.  The  statutory  committees 
of  local  authorities  had  to  be  appointed,  and  schemes  suitable 
to  the  localities  to  be  prepared.  The  educational  policy  of  the 
Department  was  at  first  tentative,  and  elaborated  in  accordance 
with  experience.  One  of  the  first  problems  before  the  Depart- 
ment was  to  effect  a  reform  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  country,  for  it  was  recognised  that 
technical  education  being  a  specialised  form  of  education,  it  was 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  systems  of  primary  and  secondary 
education,  and  must  depend  for  its  success  on  the  work  done  in 
those  schools.  The  Commissioners  of  National  Education  had 
already  initiated  important  changes  relating  to  experimental 
science  and  hand  and  eye  training  in  their  schools,  and  the 
Department  had  no  powers  in  relation  to  them.  As  regards 
secondary  schools,  however,  the  Department  were  free  to  do 
such  work  as  was  included  within  the  powers  they  had  inherited 
from  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art,  South  Kensington,  and 
in  respect  of  which  grants  were  payable  from  the  Parliamentary 
Vote. 

Science  in  Secondary  Schools. — The  teaching  of  science  had 
declined  almost  to  a  vanishing  point  in  Irish  secondary  schools, 
and  even  that  taught  under  the  head  of  natural  philosophy  was 
almost  entirely  theoretical  in  character.  There  were  not  in  the 
whole  of  the  secondary  schools  in  Ireland  more  than  five  or  six 
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laboratories.  The  Department  immediately  formulated  a  pro- 
gramme providing  for  the  encouragement  of  the  teaching  of 
experimental  science,  drawing,  and  manual  work,  with  domestic 
economy  in  the  case  of  girls'  schools.  The  programme  provided 
for  a  four  years'  course  in  these  subjects  ;  the  first  two  years  being 
a  preliminary  course,  compulsory  in  all  schools  adopting  the 
programme,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  two  years'  special  course, 
the  subjects  of  which  were  optional. 

A  scheme  of  grants  was  devised  which  required  that  a  school 
should  be  provided  with  an  adequate  laboratory  and  equipment, 
that  the  teachers  should  be  qualified,  and  that  the  instruction 
should  be  regular,  systematic,  and  efficient.  If  these  conditions 
are  satisfied,  grants  become  payable  on  a  basis  which  may  be 
described  as  a  capitation-attendance-hour-efficiency  system.  The 
grant,  that  is  to  say,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  work  done  and 
upon  its  efficiency  as  determined  by  inspection.  Examinations 
find  no  place  in  the  Department's  schemes  for  distributing  aid 
from  the  public  funds  for  educational  purposes.  The  conditions 
laid  down  are  severe,  but  the  schools  threw  themselves  with 
great  enthusiasm  into  the  new  movement,  and  sought  to  provide 
themselves  with  the  necessary  laboratories.  The  Department 
gave  no  aid  for  building,  but  gave  large  aid  towards  the  provision 
of  fittings  and  other  equipment. 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  greatest  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
was  that  of  securing  teachers  qualified  to  carry  out  courses  of 
instruction  which  involved  that  the  course  should  be  largely 
practical  and  that  the  experimental  work  should  be  performed 
by  the  pupils  themselves.  The  difficulty  was  the  greater  because 
over  the  larger  portion  of  Ireland  secondary  education  both  for 
boys  and  girls  is  carried  out  by  religious  orders,  the  members  of 
which,  in  the  case  of  convents,  were  not  free  to  attend  public 
courses  of  instruction.  The  difficulties,  however,  were  fully  met 
by  the  establishment  of  summer  courses  of  instruction  held  in 
Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  other  centres.  In  the  case  of  convents, 
already  referred  to,  nuns  were  grouped  in  a  selected  convent 
centre  providing  adequate  laboratory  accommodation,  for  the 
purpose  of  following  a  prescribed  course  of  instruction.  The 
Department  required  that  a  teacher,  before  being  accorded  full 
recognition,  should  go  through  at  least  five  of  these  summer 
courses,  each  extending  over  a  period  of  one  month,  and  pass  the 
practical  and  theoretical  examinations  held  at  the  close  of  them. 

These  summer  courses  have  now  been  held  for  the  last  ten 
years,  and  between  six  and  seven  hundred  teachers  are  dealt  with 
every  year.  It  was  intended  that  these  summer  courses  should 
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meet  a  temporary  need,  and  that  the  training  of  teachers  should 
be  dealt  with  by  more  normal  means.  The  Department,  however, 
have  not  been  able  up  to  the  present  time  to  dispense  with  these 
courses,  which  are  of  very  great  value  to  teachers  in  technical 
schools  and  to  those  engaged  in  other  branches  of  the  Depart- 
ment's work.  These  summer  courses  comprise  not  only  various 
branches  of  physical  and  chemical  science,  but  also  courses  in 
laboratory  arts,  in  various  branches  of  art,  in  manual  instruction, 
and  domestic  economy.  The  more  regular  means  of  training 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Royal  College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  in 
the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art,  and  the  Irish  Training  School 
of  Domestic  Economy,  which  institutions,  as  has  been  said,  are 
administered  by  the  Department. 

The  Department's  Programme  for  Secondary  Schools  was  at 
once  warmly  taken  up,  but  would  not  have  become  so  general  in 
secondary  schools  had  it  not  been  for  a  movement  in  the  direction 
of  co-ordinating  this  branch  of  the  Department's  work  with  that 
of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board.  Under  the  Act  of  1899 
there  was  established  a  Consultative  Committee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  Department,  the  National  Board,  and  the 
Intermediate  Board,  and  the  Boards  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 
Instruction,  having  for  its  object  the  co-ordination  of  educational 
administration.  This  Committee  made  recommendations  which 
resulted  in  the  Intermediate  Board's  deciding  to  adopt  the  De- 
partment's Programme  to  replace  their  own  programme  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  to  accept  the  Department's  inspection  in  place 
of  their  own  examination  in  the  subjects  in  question.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  teaching  of  experimental  science  has  been  placed 
upon  a  firm  basis  in  Irish  secondary  schools.  In  the  first  year  in 
which  the  Programme  was  introduced,  there  were  154  schools 
following  it,  while  in  1908-9  there  were  289  schools  with  13,480 
individual  pupils  following  the  course.  The  total  amount  of  grant 
earned  in  1901-2  was  £3,932,  which  had  risen  to  £28,000  in  1908-9. 

"  Itinerant  "  Instruction. — The  principal  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment, however,  lay  outside  Irish  secondary  schools,  and  immedi- 
ately steps  were  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  local  authorities 
to  formulate  schemes  of  technical  instruction  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  various  districts.  The  problems  offered  by  the  rural  districts 
of  Ireland  are  wholly  dissimilar  to  those  which  confront  one  in 
dealing  with  technical  education  in  urban  areas,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  the  schemes  which  are  now  in  operation  in  every  county 
in  Ireland  shows  that,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  scheme  of  agri- 
cultural instruction  given  both  locally  and  in  central  institutions, 
as  at  the  Albert  Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin,  the  Munster 
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Institute,  Cork,  and  other  schools,  the  various  county  schemes 
contain  provisions  by  which  practical  instruction  is  carried  to  the 
remoter  parts  of  rural  areas  by  means  of  a  scheme  of  itinerant 
instruction,  dealing  with  such  subjects  as  dairy  work,  poultry 
rearing,  bee-keeping,  horticulture  and  fruit  growing,  domestic 
economy,  manual  instruction,  lace  and  crochet  making,  and 
many  other  forms  of  rural  industries.  In  such  subjects  as  do- 
mestic economy  and  manual  instruction  courses  of  six  weeks  and 
upwards  are  arranged  in  selected  localities,  teachers  taking  the 
equipment  required  to  these  centres  and  giving  practical  instruc- 
tion daily  during  the  period  of  the  course.  These  courses  have 
now  been  held  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  and  have  yielded 
very  satisfactory  results. 

Scholarships. — Schemes  of  scholarships  for  girls  tenable  in 
residential  schools  for  the  teaching  of  domestic  economy  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  county  schemes,  while 
a  more  extensive  system  of  scholarships  for  boys  characterises 
a  number  of  county  schemes.  Hitherto  scholarships,  carrying 
an  annual  payment  varying  from  £5  to  £25  a  year  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  scholar's  home  from  an  approved  school, 
have  been  tenable  in  approved  secondary  schools ;  but  they 
cannot  be  said  to  have  fulfilled  their  purpose  of  preparing 
boys  for  an  industrial  career,  and  the  scheme  has  now  been 
modified  so  as  to  secure  that  scholars  selected  on  the  basis 
of  a  competitive  examination  may  receive  a  further  course 
of  training  at  one  of  the  day  trades'  preparatory  schools,  of 
which  some  twelve  have  been  established  by  the  Department,  or 
at  some  other  institution  providing  an  equivalent  course.  On 
attaining  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  however,  if  a  scholar  is  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade  the  scholarship  is  renewed  during  the  whole 
period  of  apprenticeship  on  condition  that  his  studies  are  con- 
tinued in  an  evening  technical  school  and  an  adequate  mainten- 
ance allowance  is  guaranteed.  This  scheme  secures  to  boys  of 
ability  in  rural  districts  an  opportunity  of  training  in  one  of  the 
skilled  trades. 

Aid  is  given  towards  the  numerous  home  industries  classes ; 
in  some  cases  by  means  of  a  capitation  grant,  in  others  by  the 
appointing  of  county  teachers  of  these  subjects. 

In  the  urban  centres  the  difficulties,  although  considerable, 
were  less  than  in  the  scattered  rural  areas.  The  work  was  started 
tentatively,  and  for  the  most  part  in  temporary  buildings.  A 
strong  desire  for  instruction  of  a  technical  character  was  soon 
manifested,  and  very  rapid  progress  was  made.  Although  no 
provision  was  made  in  the  Act  for  the  building  of  technical 
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schools,  the  demand  for  technical  education  was  so  great  and  the 
need  for  adequate  buildings  of  a  permanent  character  so  keenly 
felt  that  local  authorities  raised  money  by  means  of  loans  for 
the  purpose  of  building,  the  repayment  being  chargeable  against 
their  annual  income.  In  this  way  excellent  buildings  have  been 
erected  in  Belfast,  Cork,  Londonderry,  Waterford,  Limerick, 
Dublin,  and  many  smaller  urban  centres,  while  other  buildings 
are  approaching  completion. 

Prior  to  the  Session  1906-7  grants  from  the  annual  Parlia- 
mentary Vote  had  been  made  to  schools  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Science  and  Art  Directory.  These  regulations  had  never 
proved  very  suitable  to  Ireland,  and  indeed  had  been  largely 
modified  in  Great  Britain.  The  Department,  however,  framed 
and  obtained  Treasury  sanction  for  a  new  Programme  designed 
with  a  view  to  Irish  conditions ;  and  according  to  these  regula- 
tions grants  are  paid  for  courses  of  instruction  of  an  approved 
character,  and  in  respect  of  students  who  have  received  a  suit- 
able preliminary  education.  These  regulations  also  provide  for 
what  is  called  an  increment  grant,  under  which  the  amount  of 
grant  payable  on  account  of  any  student  increases  with  pro- 
longed attendance  in  evening  classes.  Provision  is  also  made 
for  special  classes  for  apprentices  and  for  primary  and  secondary 
school  teachers.  This  new  Programme  has  secured  largely 
increased  grants  to  technical  schools,  and  has  at  the  same  time 
acted  in  a  very  powerful  manner  in  securing  efficient  teaching 
and  regular  attendance. 

While  the  technical  schools  in  Ireland  freely  avail  themselves 
of  various  public  examinations  in  science,  technology,  and  com- 
merce, the  Department  take  no  account  of  examination  results 
in  assessing  their  grant.  The  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  school 
is  assessed  by  inspection,  and  the  Department  have  in  the 
Technical  Instruction  Branch  a  staff  of  some  fifteen  inspectors. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Department  makes 
provision  for  the  training  of  teachers ;  and  in  addition  to  special 
courses  which  have  been  already  referred  to,  it  administers  a 
number  of  central  institutions,  among  which  are  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  for  Ireland,  the  Metropolitan  School  of  Art, 
the  Irish  Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy,  and  the  Albert 
Agricultural  College,  Glasnevin. 

Royal  College  of  Science. — The  Royal  College  of  Science 
for  Ireland  was  established  on  the  recommendation  of  a  Royal 
Commission  which  issued  a  report  in  1866,  and  the  College  was 
established  in  the  following  year.  The  College  provides  scientific 
instruction  of  a  university  standard,  and  embraces  three  faculties : 
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viz.,  Agriculture,  Applied  Chemistry,  and  Engineering.  It  has 
a  large  professorial  staff,  and  awards  a  diploma  of  Associateship. 
The  existing  buildings  in  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  have  long 
proved  inadequate,  and  a  noble  building  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Science  and  Art  Museum  was  opened  by  King  George  V. 
in  July  1911. 

Metropolitan  School  of  Art. — The  Metropolitan  School  of  Art 
under  the  direction  of  the  Department  performs  the  same 
functions  in  respect  to  Ireland  that  the  Royal  College  of  Art  does 
for  England,  and  provides  a  full  course  of  training  in  pure  and 
applied  art. 

Irish  Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy. — The  Irish 
Training  School  of  Domestic  Economy  is  a  residential  school  pro- 
viding a  three  years'  course  of  instruction  for  teachers  of  domestic 
economy. 

Albert  Agricultural  College. — The  Albert  Agricultural  College, 
Glasnevin,  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  training  in 
agriculture  for  male  students,  while  the  Munster  Institute  at 
Cork  is  employed  for  the  training  of  female  students  in  dairy 
work,  poultry  rearing,  etc. 

The  Department  also  directly  administers  a  number  of 
agricultural  and  other  schools  intended  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  the  localities  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  is,  however,  not 
possible  in  an  article  of  this  scope  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them. 

V.    UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION 

The  University  of  Dublin. — The  subject  of  university  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  has  been  for  many  years  a  matter  of  keen 
controversy.  In  order  to  understand  the  present  position  of  the 
Irish  Universities  it  will  be  desirable  to  sketch  very  briefly  the 
history  of  the  question.  For  over  two  centuries  and  a  half  Ireland 
had  only  one  university — the  University  of  Dublin.  In  1591 
Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a  charter  incorporating  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  Although  designated  a  college,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
intended  to  be  a  college  of  a  university  (it  is  twice  referred  to 
as  Mater  Universitatis\  though  no  other  constituent  college  has 
ever  been  created.  For  this  reason  Trinity  College  is  frequently 
confused  with  the  University  of  Dublin,  of  which  it  is  the  only 
college.  Certain  confiscated  lands  in  the  north  were  granted  by 
the  Crown  as  an  endowment,  and  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  collected. 
The  original  charter  conferred  upon  the  Provost  and  Fellows 
the  power  to  make  statutes  for  the  College,  but  in  1637  Charles  I. 
granted  a  new  charter  in  which  the  Crown  reserved  the  exclusive 
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right  of  making  Statutes.  In  1613  James  I.  gave  the  College 
the  right  to  return  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  in  the  charter 
conferring  the  right  the  College  is  first  explicitly  referred  to  as 
a  university.  In  1667  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  in- 
corporated; and  in  1741,  and  later,  four  "  King's  "  Professors  of 
Medicine  in  Trinity  were  created,  their  election  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians. 

From  its  foundation  Trinity  College  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  Protestants,  and  since  the  Restoration  it  has  commanded 
the  confidence  of  the  Episcopalian  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  but  it 
failed  entirely  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  University  College  in  1882 — and, 
indeed,  until  quite  recently — they  have  suffered  serious  disabilities. 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  Statutes  of  William  III.  and 
Anne  (repealed  in  1781  and  1792)  Catholics  were  forbidden  either 
to  teach  in  Ireland  or  send  their  children  abroad  for  their  educa- 
tion. Yet  the  College  statutes  required  oaths  and  declarations 
such  as  Roman  Catholics  could  not  take.  Relief  was  granted  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act  of  1793,  but  up  to  1873  the  pro- 
vostship,  fellowships  and  foundation  scholarships  could  be  held  only 
by  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  All  such  restrictions  were 
abolished  by  the  Act  36  Viet.  c.  21.  For  her  own  Trinity  did 
great  things.  She  was  often  a  pioneer,  and  was  among  the  first 
to  emerge  from  the  exclusiveness  of  classical  studies  and  to  create 
schools  of  science,  and  to  institute  scientific  studies  for  the  Degree. 
She  was  in  advance  of  England  in  many  things.  She  established  a 
Moderatorship  in  Law  and  History  before  such  an  Honour  Course 
for  Degree  was  thought  of  in  England.  She  recognised  and 
encouraged  specialisation  in  professional  studies,  and  in  1841 
established  the  first  School  of  Engineering  in  the  kingdom.  She 
gave  the  world  William  Rowan  Hamilton,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Swift,  and  Berkeley. 

Three  Royal  Commissions  have  inquired  into  the  work  of 
Trinity  ;  one  in  1851  (under  Archbishop  Whately),  one  relating  to 
the  Divinity  School  in  1877,  and  the  Fry  Commission  in  1906. 
The  final  report  of  the  last-named  contains  valuable  information 
respecting  the  present  state  of  Trinity.  Among  its  recommenda- 
tions is  one  in  favour  of  the  creation  of  a  new  college  in  Dublin 
acceptable  to  Roman  Catholics.  They  (the  Commissioners)  doubted 
whether  the  creation  of  a  new  university  would  be  feasible. 

The  government  of  the  University  is,  subject  to  the  control 
of  Acts  of  Parliament  and  Royal  Statutes,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  (of  whom  there  are  seven)  in  con- 
junction with  the  visitors.  There  are  a  Senate  and  a  Council 
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consisting  of  the  Provost  and  sixteen  members  of  the  Senate.  There 
are  twenty-four  Junior  Fellows.  The  regular  course  of  study 
extends  over  four  years.  Terms  may  be  kept  either  by  exami- 
nation or  by  lectures.  There  are  faculties  in  Arts,  Medicine, 
Engineering,  Law,  and  Divinity.  Degrees  are  granted  in  a  number 
of  subjects,  but,  except  in  the  case  of  Music,  candidates  must 
first  graduate  in  Arts.  Privileges  are  granted  to  professional 
students.  Diplomas  are  also  granted  in  Education,  Commerce, 
etc.  There  is  a  library  of  considerable  importance,  a  university 
press  and  museum,  an  astronomical  observatory  at  Dunsink, 
and  botanical  gardens.  There  is  a  large  teaching  staff,  including 
forty-four  Professors.  In  1896  women  were  admitted  to  certain 
of  the  University  examinations.  The  privilege  was  further 
extended  in  1901.  In  December  1902  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  decided  to  apply  for  a  Royal  Letter  authorising  the 
admission  of  women,  and  in  June  1903  the  Senate  resolved  that 
it  was  desirable  "  that  His  Majesty's  Government  be  requested 
to  obtain  a  King's  Letter  empowering  the  University  to  grant 
Degrees  to  Women,"  etc.,  and  the  Royal  Letters  Patent  were 
received  on  January  16,  1904.  Women  were  accordingly  ad- 
mitted to  lectures  and  examinations,  to  degrees  in  Arts,  and 
to  the  medical  school.  Special  arrangements  were  made  for  their 
instruction,  a  lady  appointed  as  Registrar  of  Women  Students, 
and  a  hostel  established. 

The  Final  Report  of  the  Fry  Commission,  issued  in  1907,  states 
that  the  total  number  of  students  on  the  books  of  the  College  on 
January  i,  1906,  was  1,114,  of  whom  261  male  students  resided 
within  the  College,  and  853  male  and  female  students  outside 
the  College.  Of  the  1,114  students,  six  males  held  studentships, 
seventy  held  scholarships,  and  thirty-four  held  sizarships.  Ninety- 
seven  were  female  students,  of  whom  thirty-one  were  students 
from  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  on  whom  the  University  of  Dublin 
had  conferred  degrees  in  December  1905,  or  were  about  to  confer 
degrees.  There  have  always  been  a  number — never  a  large  one 
— of  Roman  Catholic  students  on  the  books. 

Queen's  Colleges. — Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  a  view  to  supplying 
"  what  is  believed  to  be  the  want  of  an  education  equally  accessible 
to  all  classes  of  the  community  without  religious  distinction," 
passed  an  Act  in  1845,  providing  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  of 
Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway.  A  sum  of  £100,000  was  granted  for 
building  purposes,  and  an  annual  grant  of  £7,000  for  each  College 
was  placed  on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  They  were  strictly  un- 
denominational, and  Professors  were  forbidden  by  the  Statutes 
to  make  any  statement  disrespectful  to  the  religious  convictions 
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of  their  classes,  or  to  introduce  political  or  polemical  subjects. 
They  were  opened  late  in  1849,  and  in  the  following  year  the 
Queen's  University  was  founded  to  examine  for  degrees  the  students 
who  had  qualified  by  attending  courses  at  these  colleges.  So  far 
as  providing  a  scheme  "  generally  acceptable  "  is  concerned,  the 
Queen's  Colleges  failed,  for  in  the  same  year  the  Synod  of  Thurles 
condemned  them  as  "  dangerous  to  faith  and  morals."  The 
Belfast  College,  meeting  a  real  need  of  the  Presbyterians,  was  the 
most  successful.  The  Galway  College  was  the  least  successful. 
In  1866  a  supplementary  charter  was  given  to  the  Queen's  Uni- 
versity, granting  the  right  to  examine  and  confer  degrees  upon 
students  who  had  not  been  educated  at  Queen's  Colleges.  The 
power  was  never  exercised,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  holding  the 
charter  to  be  illegal,  and  some  twelve  years  later  the  University 
was  abolished. 

The  Royal  University  of  Ireland  was  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  in  1879,  to  replace  the  Queen's  University.  The 
charter,  granted  in  1880,  gave  power  to  confer  degrees  in  all  facul- 
ties except  Theology.  It  was  not  a  condition  for  obtaining  degrees 
that  candidates  should  attend  lectures  or  reside  in  any  college, 
and  Catholics  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  its  examinations. 
It  was  merely  an  examining  body. 

The  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. — After  the  Synod  of 
Thurles,  referred  to  above,  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  1854,  on  a 
suggestion  from  Pius  IX.,  established  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland.  The  funds  were  provided  by  means  of  generous  sub- 
scriptions. The  first  rector  was  Dr.  (afterwards  Cardinal)  Newman, 
who  then  delivered  the  discourses  which  afterwards  became  em- 
bodied in  his  book  The  Idea  of  a  University. 

The  Royal  University. — The  University  became  embarrassed 
by  want  of  funds,  for  its  fees  were  only  nominal,  and  its  only 
income  voluntary  subscriptions.  The  Government  refused  grant 
of  a  charter  empowering  it  to  confer  degrees.  Various  schemes 
were  proposed  by  responsible  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  meet 
the  difficulty,  but  all  failed.  In  1879,  as  has  been  explained,  the 
Royal  University  was  established,  granting  degrees  to  all  comers, 
and  with  authority  to  prepare  a  scheme  of  Fellowships,  Scholar- 
ships, etc.,  which,  if  approved,  was  to  be  financed  by  Parliament. 
A  scheme  was  approved,  and  the  University  received  an  endow- 
ment of  £20,000  a  year.  A  number  of  University  "  Fellowships  " 
with  £400  a  year  each  were  given  on  the  condition  that  the  holder 
should  teach  in  some  college  to  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
by  this  arrangement  some  assistance  was  rendered  to  the  Catholic 
University. 
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In  1882  the  institution  known  as  the  "  Catholic  University  " 
in  St.  Stephen's  Green  became  "  University  College,  Dublin,"  one 
of  the  six  constituent  colleges  which  now  became  grouped  as 
parts  of  the  Catholic  University.  The  other  colleges  were: 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth ;  University  College,  Blackrock ; 
St.  Patrick's  College,  Carlow ;  Holy  Cross  College,  Clonliffe ;  and 
the  Catholic  University  School  of  Medicine,  Cecilia  Street,  Dublin. 
These  colleges  of  the  Catholic  University  availed  themselves  of 
the  examinations  of  the  "  Royal,"  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  in 
their  unequal  competition  with  the  well-endowed  Queen's  Colleges 
they  secured  brilliant  results. 

The  erection  of  the  Royal  University  removed  many  of  the 
defects  attaching  to  the  Queen's,  and  its  examinations  were  freely 
availed  of  by  all  parties.  At  the  Queen's  University  in  1880  only 
748  persons  presented  themselves  for  examination,  while  in  the 
Royal  in  1900  as  many  as  2,658  persons  entered  for  examination. 
But  the  Royal  was  not  a  teaching  University,  and  the  inequalities 
which  had  been  so  long  complained  of,  remained,  and  bitter 
controversy  still  raged  round  the  question. 

In  1901  a  Royal  Commission  under  Lord  Robertson  was 
appointed  to  "  inquire  into  the  present  condition  of  the  higher, 
general,  and  technical  education  available  in  Ireland  outside 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  to  report  as  to  what  reforms,  if  any, 
are  desirable  in  order  to  render  that  education  adequate  to  the 
needs  of  the  Irish  people."  The  final  report  was  issued  in  March 
1903,  and  was  signed  by  eleven  out  of  the  twelve  Commissioners, 
but  with  reservations  on  the  part  of  six.  The  recommendations 
involved  the  reconstitution  of  the  Royal  University  as  a  Federal 
University,  with  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway 
as  constituent  colleges,  a  new  college  for  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
established  in  Dublin,  the  latter  to  absorb  the  Catholic  University 
School  of  Medicine.  The  controversy  was  resumed,  and  a  number 
of  solutions  proposed.  Lord  Dunraven  proposed  a  scheme  in 
1904  involving  establishment  within  the  University  of  Dublin 
of  two  additional  colleges — viz.,  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  and  a 
King's  College,  to  be  established  in  Dublin  ;  while  early  in  1907 
Mr.  Bryce,  then  Chief  Secretary,  unfolded  a  scheme  of  a  somewhat 
similar  character ;  but  neither  became  a  matter  of  legislation. 

The  movement  at  last  found  practical  issue,  however,  in  a  Bill 
introduced  into  Parliament  by  Mr.  Birrell  in  March  1908.  The 
royal  assent  was  given  to  the  Irish  Universities  Act  on  August  I, 
1908,  and  a  charter  subsequently  granted.  The  Act  provided  for 
the  establishment  of  two  new  universities,  one  in  Dublin  and 
the  other  in  Belfast,  and  at  the  same  time  dissolved  the  Royal 
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University  and  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  A  new  college  was  to  be 
founded  in  Dublin.  The  Queen's  Colleges  of  Cork  and  Galway 
were  to  be  constituent  colleges  of  the  new  University,  having  its 
seat  in  Dublin.  No  religious  tests  were  to  be  imposed.  Statutes 
were  to  be  drawn  up  by  Commissioners  appointed  under  the  Act 
for  each  University.  Funds  were  provided  as  set  out  in  the  Act. 
We  have  therefore  in  Ireland  to-day  : 

The  University  of  Dublin  with  Trinity  College,  and  with 
which  Magee  College,  Londonderry,  is  now  affiliated. 

The  National  University  of  Ireland,  having  as  constituent 
colleges  University  College,  Dublin,  University  College,  Cork, 
and  University  College,  Galway. 

The  Queen's  University  of  Belfast. 

The  newly  constituted  National  and  Belfast  Universities  are 
rapidly  developing  their  organisations,  and  the  reader  is  referred 
for  fuller  information  to  the  published  Calendars. 

VI.    ASSOCIATIONS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  IRELAND 
I.    CATHOLIC  HEAD  MASTERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President. — Very  Rev.  W.  DELANY,  S.J.,  LL.D.,  University  College,  Dublin. 
Secretary. — Very  Rev.  ANDREW  MURPHY,  Limerick. 

II.   ASSOCIATION  OF  INTERMEDIATE  AND  UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS 

Object. — To  promote  and  watch  over  the  interests  of  its  members,  and  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Secondary  Education  in  Ireland. 

Presidents. — (a)  Dublin  Branch :  Mr.  M.  JOHNSTON,  (b)  Ulster  Branch  : 
Mr.  G.  F.  PRICE,  M.A. 

Secretaries  (Honorary). — (a)  Dublin  Branch :  Mr.  DOODY.  (b)  Ulster  Branch : 
(Vacant). 

III.    ASSOCIATION  OF  IRISH  SCHOOLMISTRESSES  AND  OTHER  LADIES  INTERESTED 

IN  EDUCATION 

Object. — To  promote  the  higher  education  of  women  in  Ireland ;  to  afford 
means  of  communication  and  co-operation  between  Schoolmistresses  and  other 
ladies  interested  in  education  ;  and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  girls,  especially 
with  regard  to  Intermediate  and  University  Education. 

President. — Mrs.  JELLET. 

Secretary  (Honorary). — Miss  L.  O.  ROWLETTE,  B.A.,  42,  Lower  Baggot  Street, 
Dublin. 

IV.    IRISH  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ORGANISATION 

President. — Mr.  G.  O'CALLAGHAN. 

Secretary. — Mr.  MICHAEL  BOYLE,  Ballymote,  Co.  Sligo. 
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V.   IRISH  PROTESTANT  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  UNION 

Object. — To  redress  the  grievances  which  affect  Protestant  National  Teachers. 
President— Mr.  D.  ELLIOTT,  B.A.,  T.C.D. 
Secretary. — Mr.  J.  McLouGHLiN,  Clandeboye,  Down. 

VI.  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRINCIPALS  OF  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  IRELAND 

President. — G.  E.  ARMSTRONG,  Esq.,  M.Sc. 

Secretary  (Honorary}. — E.  HOLDEN,  Esq.,  Municipal  Technical  School,  Newry. 

VII.    IRISH  TECHNICAL  INSTRUCTION  ASSOCIATION 

President.— Sir  BERTRAM  C.  A.  WINDLE,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Secretary  (Honorary). — Rev.  P.  J.  BOWLING,  C.M.,  St.  Vincent's,  Sheffield. 

VIII.    DUBLIN  EDUCATION  SOCIETY 

Object. — To  improve  educational  work. 

President. — Rev.  Professor  T.  A.  FINLAY,  S.J. 

Secretary. — JOHN  DENNEHY,  Esq.,  20,  Lower  St.  Brigid's  Road,  Drumcondra. 

IX.   TEACHERS'  GUILD 

Chairman. — Rev.  W.  ANDERSON,  M.A. 

Secretaries  (Honorary). — (i)  J.  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  M.A.,  High  School,  Dublin. 
(2)  Miss  J.  TURPIN,  B.A.,  Alexandra  School,  Dublin. 

X.   ASSOCIATION  OF  ART  MASTERS  (IRISH  BRANCH) 

Chairman. — W.  A.  MULLIGAN,  Esq.,  A.R.C.A. 

Secretary. — J.  WIND  ASS,  Esq.,  c/o  J.  M.  Buckley,  £sq.,  Courthouse,  Cork. 

NOTE. — These  societies  change  their  officers  annually. 

WORKS  CONSULTED 

Report  of  Commission  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ireland  (Second  Report),  1835. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  of  House  of  Commons  of  1828. 

Special  Reports  on  Educational  Subjects,  1896-7  (Board  of  Education). 

Report  of  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  Irish  Primary  Education  (1807-12). 

Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Irish  Education  Inquiry,  1825-6. 

Report  of  Royal  Commission  on  Primary  Education  (Ireland],  1868-9. 

The  Educational  Systems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    Graham  Balfour  (Oxford, 

1903). 

Report  of  Intermediate  Education  (Ireland]  Commission,  1898-9. 
Report  of  Commission  on  Manual  and  Practical  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools 

under  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  1898. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland. 
Rules  and  Schedule  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Board  for  Ireland. 
Report  of  Endowed  Schools  (Ireland)  Commission,  1857-8. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for 

Ireland. 
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Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  of  Inquiry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 

and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland,  1907. 
The  Organisation  and  Position  of   Technical  Education  in  Ireland.      George 

Fletcher  (Paper  before  Association  of  Technical  Institutions,  Belfast,  1907). 
A  Decade  of  Technical  Instruction  in  Ireland.    George  Fletcher  (Paper  before 

Irish  Technical  Instruction  Association,  Manchester,  1911). 
Report  of  the  "  Recess  Committee."    (Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 

Instruction  for  Ireland.) 
Ireland,  Industrial  and  Agricultural.     (Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical 

Instruction  for  Ireland.) 

The  Irish  University  Question.    By  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  (Dublin,  1897). 
An  Epitome  of  the  Irish  University  Question.     By  Professor  J.  Joly,  F.R.S. 

(Dublin,  1907). 
The  Making  of  Ireland  and  its  Undoing.    By  Alice  Stopford  Green  (London, 

1908). 
An  Account  of  Ireland,  Statistical  and  Political.    Edward  Wakefield  (London, 

1812). 
Insula  Sanctorum  et  Doctorum,  or  Ireland's  Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars,    By 

the  Most  Rev.  John  Healy  (Dublin,  1890). 
The  Past  and  Future  of  Ireland  indicated  by  her  Educational  History  (London, 

1850). 

Education  in  Ireland  (from  earliest  times).     By  James  Godkin  (London,  1862). 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity  College,  Dublin  (1907). 
Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  University  Education  in  Ireland  (1903). 
Calendar  of  the  Dublin  University. 
Calendar  of  the  University  College,  Dublin. 
Calendar  of  the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast. 
Calendar  of  the  University  College,  Cork. 
Calendar  of  the  University  College,  Galway. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
By  DUNCAN  MACGILLIVRAY,  M.A.,  F.E.I.S. 

Rector  of  Bellahouston  Academy  ;  late  Examiner  in  Education,  Glasgow  University 

IN  writing  of  American  education  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
follow  the  main  lines  of  development  and  indicate  the  prevailing 
tendencies.  This  is  due  not  merely  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
country,  but  to  the  absence  of  any  national  system  of  education 
hi  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Neither  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  nor  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is 
any  mention  made  of  education,  and  the  Central  Government 
has  never  sought  to  exercise  control  in  that  field.  This  is  in 
entire  conformity  with  the  general  policy  in  every  department 
of  national  activity,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  direct  outcome  of 
the  national  history  and  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  people. 
Hatred  of  civil  and  religious  despotism  and  love  of  individual 
liberty  and  individual  rights  were  the  motive  powers  in  driving 
the  first  white  settlers  westward.  A  passion  for  freedom  of 
individual  development  still  remains  the  master  note  in  the 
character  of  the  people,  who  look  with  jealous  eye  on  every 
attempt  to  extend  the  power  of  the  National  Government  into 
purely  local  affairs.  There  is,  therefore,  in  the  United  States  no 
Federal  Board  of  Education  answering  to  the  English,  Scotch 
or  Irish  Education  Departments.  There  are  no  codes,  no  regula- 
tions, and  no  minutes  issued  by  national  authority,  no  federal 
grants,  and  no  system  of  national  inspection. 

Everywhere  local  rather  than  national  influence  has  been 
the  predominant  shaping  power  in  making  American  education 
what  it  is.  This  explains  the  variety  that  marks  every  grade  of 
education  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific — a  variety  which,  as 
will  be  found  later,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  general  uniformity 
in  all  things  essential.  To  this  local  autonomy  is  due  the  wealth 
of  educational  experiments  that  in  recent  years  have  made  every 
nation  in  Europe  a  debtor  to  the  United  States.  These  experi- 
ments, many  of  them  far-reaching  in  their  scope,  could  never 
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have  been  attempted  on  a  national  basis — the  price  of  failure 
would  be  too  great.  But,  undertaken  in  limited  areas,  under 
expert  guidance  and  careful  supervision,  they  have  proved  of 
immense  value  in  determining  what  are  the  best  and  safest  lines 
of  advance  in  public  education. 

EDUCATION  AUTHORITIES 

The  Federal  Government. — While  the  Central  Government  has 
not  attempted  to  establish  schools,  and  to  issue  codes  and  regu- 
lations, it  has  yet  been  a  considerable  factor  in  the  educational 
progress  of  the  past  fifty  years. 

By  the  Act  of  1867  Congress  decreed  that  every  sixteenth 
section  of  public  land  in  states  admitted  to  the  Union  prior  to 
1848,  and  every  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  section  in  states 
admitted  subsequent  to  that  date,  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  public  schools.  The  aggregate 
value  of  the  lands  thus  reserved  for  education  by  the  Federal 
Government  amounted  to  £20,000,000.  In  addition,  a  capitalised 
sum  of  more  than  £10,000,000  has  been  set  apart  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  experimental  stations  in  each 
state.  Education  in  Alaska,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  as 
well  as  the  education  of  the  Indians,  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  National  Government. 

Bureau  of  Education. — In  1867  Congress  also  established  a 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  under  the  control  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education.  European  students  of  education 
frequently  confuse  this  body  with  the  national  Education  Boards 
of  their  own  country.  It  has,  however,  no  executive  functions. 
It  was  instituted  "  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics 
and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education 
in  the  several  states  and  territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  infor- 
mation respecting  the  organisation  and  management  of  school 
systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughout  the  country."  The  Bureau  of  Education,  in  short, 
is  the  centre  of  a  great  educational  propaganda  spreading  the 
light  of  the  most  approved  methods  and  principles  of  teaching 
all  over  the  land  by  means  of  reports,  circulars  and  leaflets. 

State  Control. — The  several  States  repeat  in  the  general  form 
of  their  state  constitution  the  decentralising  principles  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  delegate  to  subdivisions — counties, 
districts,  cities — the  actual  administration  of  education.  The 
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character  and  scope  of  the  state  control  vary  in  the  case  of  each 
state,  but  in  the  main  it  may  be  said  to  be  legislative  rather 
than  administrative.  All  of  them  require  administrative  school 
districts  to  furnish  free  primary  and  grammar  schools  for  all 
children  within  their  area.  Massachusetts  requires,  in  addition, 
each  administrative  authority  to  maintain  at  least  one  free 
public  High  School.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are,  as  a  rule, 
determined  by  the  local  authorities,  but  in  several  states  the 
teaching  of  Temperance,  Hygiene  and  Physical  Exercises  is  com- 
pulsory in  all  schools.  Massachusetts  requires  counties,  and  New 
York  requires  cities,  to  maintain  separate  schools  for  habitual 
truants.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  states  are  tend- 
ing to  encroach  more  and  more  upon  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
authorities,  especially  in  regard  to  all  matters  connected  with  the 
employment  of  teachers  and  the  nature  of  the  school  buildings. 

Compulsory  Education. — Thirty  states  have  laws  making 
education  compulsory  for  all  children  between  certain  ages. 
Sixteen  states  have  no  compulsory  education  laws,  and  trust 
entirely  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  school 
education.  The  age  limit  for  compulsory  attendance  in  the 
majority  of  the  states  is  from  eight  to  fourteen.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Connecticut  it  is  from  eight  to  sixteen  ;  in 
Maine  and  Washington  from  eight  to  fifteen,  and  in  Massachusetts, 
Kentucky,  and  Illinois  from  seven  to  fifteen.  Exemption  may 
be  granted  by  the  local  authorities  to  children  who  have  reached 
a  satisfactory  standard  of  education. 

Units  of  Local  Administration  :  County  and  District  Area. — All 
American  states  are  divided  into  counties,  which  resemble  those 
of  England  in  size,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  much  less  populous.  In 
a  large  majority  of  states  these  counties  have  been  selected  as 
the  units  of  educational  administration.  Only  in  the  southern 
states,  however,  do  the  counties  undertake  also  the  duties  of 
management  as  distinguished  from  administration.  Elsewhere 
the  management  of  schools  is  left  with  smaller  territorial  units, 
such  as  districts  and  townships.  Since  the  practice  differs  in  dif- 
ferent states,  no  hard-and-fast  delimitation  of  duties  as  between 
these  authorities  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  general  tendency 
is  to  devolve  upon  the  county  authority  responsibility  for  the 
certification  of  teachers,  the  drawing  up  of  curricula,  the  selec- 
tion of  text-books,  the  collection  of  rates,  and  the  auditing  of 
accounts ;  while  to  the  smaller  area  of  district  or  township 
is  left  the  appointment  of  teachers,  the  provision  of  school 
buildings,  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  attendance  regu- 
lations, and  the  general  oversight  of  the  local  schools. 
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City  Area. — All  cities  and  towns  of  over  4,000  inhabitants 
are  entitled  to  act  as  independent  educational  authorities,  and 
so  strong  is  the  desire  for  local  autonomy  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  they  elect  to  do  so.  The  possession  of  greater 
wealth,  of  more  progressive  citizens,  and  of  better  facilities  for 
complex  organisation  has  caused  education  in  these  centres  to 
progress  at  a  rate  which  leaves  that  of  the  poorer  and  more 
sparsely  populated  districts  far  behind.  There  are  1,325  city 
school  systems,  with  an  enrolment  of  5,500,000  pupils. 

Local  Boards  of  Education. — In  cities  the  local  boards  which 
have  the  management  of  the  schools  are  termed  "  Boards  of 
Education  "  ;  in  counties  and  districts  the  corresponding  desig- 
nations most  generally  used  are  "School  Directors"  and  "School 
Trustees."  All  these  bodies  are  similar  in  their  constitution, 
powers,  and  duties.  They  are  usually  chosen  by  public  vote, 
but  in  the  case  of  New  York  City  and  other  large  centres  they 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor.  Women  tax-payers  have  the 
right  to  vote  in  school  board  elections,  and  are  eligible  as 
members  of  school  boards,  but  the  number  of  women  members 
is  small,  and  is  said  to  be  diminishing. 

School  Superintendents. — Nominally  the  Boards  of  Education 
have  entire  supervision  and  control  of  education  within  their 
district,  but  in  practice  they  merely  reserve  to  themselves  the 
financial  control  and  hand  over  almost  all  other  executive  and 
judicial  powers  to  Superintendents  or  Directors  of  Education, 
as  we  should  call  them.  The  appointment,  dismissal  and  pro- 
motion of  teachers,  the  selection  of  text-books,  the  determination 
of  curricula,  and  the  preparation  of  syllabuses  on  the  various 
subjects  are  all  delegated  to  them.  In  fact,  the  Superintendent 
of  Education  in  each  school  district  is  a  dictator  with  practically 
autocratic  powers.  This  one-man  power  is  typical  of  America. 
From  the  Presidency  downwards,  through  almost  all  executive 
offices,  the  practice  is  to  appoint  a  single  individual  with  far- 
reaching  powers,  and  to  entrust  him  with  duties  that  in  this 
country  would  be  undertaken  by  a  popularly  elected  body. 

It  is  to  this  autocratic  system  that  many  reliable  observers 
trace  much  of  the  success  of  education  in  America.  Professor 
James  says :  "  The  success  of  our  public  schools  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  in  every  town  and  district  a  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  who  is  invested  with  a  large  measure  of 
authority  and  initiation,  independent  of  the  state  and  of  the 
educational  hierarchy,  independent  of  supervisors,  and  independent 
also  of  the  community  after  he  has  obtained  their  confidence  : 
an  independence  or  power  of  initiative  which  is  sometimes 
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neglected  or  used  to  bad  purposes,  but  which,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  become  the  source  of  many  of  the  remarkable  advances 
which  our  school  system  has  made." 

UNIFORMITY  IN  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Although  the  individual  states  are  perfectly  independent 
in  their  conduct  of  education,  and  the  numerous  local  authorities 
are  more  or  less  autonomous  in  the  government  of  their  schools, 
the  distinguishing  feature  in  American  education,  looked  at  from 
a  broad  standpoint,  is  uniformity  and  not  variety.  This  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  has  regard  to  the  differences  of 
geographical  position,  of  social  and  industrial  conditions,  and 
of  environment  generally,  that  prevail  all  over  the  continent. 

This  uniformity  by  consent  and  not  by  compulsion  is  attributed 
in  great  measure  to  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  and 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Bureau  of  Education. — The  Bureau  of  Education,  as  already 
explained,  has  done  admirable  service  as  an  active  centre  of 
educational  influence  and  information  for  the  whole  country. 
It  does  not  confine  its  attention  merely  to  the  home  field,  but 
surveys  from  year  to  year  the  educational  progress  of  the  world 
at  large,  and  keeps  students  of  education  in  touch  with  all  that 
is  newest  and  best  in  foreign  school  systems. 

National  Education  Association. — The  other  great  factor 
making  for  uniformity  in  the  midst  of  diversity  is  the  National 
Education  Association.  Its  avowed  purpose  is  to  elevate  the 
character  and  advance  the  views  of  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  education  generally  in  the  United 
States.  Its  members  are  representative  of  every  grade  of  the 
profession,  from  the  humblest  rural  teachers  to  the  presidents 
and  professors  of  the  universities.  The  meetings  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  extend  over  a  week,  are  held  once 
a  year  in  different  cities,  when  it  is  common  to  have  from  25,000 
to  40,000  teachers  present.  Usually  the  meeting  resolves  itself 
into  seventeen  or  eighteen  different  sections  dealing  with  special 
phases  and  departments  of  education. 

All  the  more  recent  advances  in  education  are  due  to  the 
impetus  received  from  meetings  of  the  Association.  The  various 
committees  of  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen,  whose  reports  led  to  radical 
changes  in  the  curricula  of  high  schools,  elementary  schools, 
and  rural  schools,  were  all  appointed  by  the  National  Education 
Association,  and  all  the  expenses  connected  therewith  were  borne 
by  it.  The  Education  Section  of  the  British  Association  is  doing 
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to  some  extent  for  secondary  education  in  this  country  what 
the  National  Association  is  doing  in  America  for  all  grades,  but 
it  can  never  accomplish  it  as  effectively  as  a  body  representative 
of  all  classes  and  interests. 

School  Visiting. — In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  unifying  influence  of  school  visiting  and  of  teachers' 
institutes.  School  visiting  is  a  recognised  institution  in  America. 
Boards  of  Education  as  a  general  practice  set  apart  one  or  two 
days  each  year,  when  teachers  are  required  to  visit  neighbouring 
schools  in  order  to  learn  what  their  fellows  are  doing.  Educa- 
tional methods,  it  is  recognised,  are  not  proprietary  articles  to 
be  jealously  guarded  from  covetous  rivals.  School  visiting  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  in  education,  as  in  medicine,  there  are 
no  patent  rights.  The  experience  and  skill  of  each  are  generously 
placed  at  the  service  of  all.  There  is  nothing  of  the  holiday 
element  in  these  visits.  They  are  essentially  business  calls,  and 
reports  on  the  features  of  interest  observed  are  invariably  called 
for  by  the  Superintendent  of  Education. 

Teachers'  Institutes. — The  Teachers'  Institute  is  an  assembly 
of  teachers  in  a  state  or  school  district,  is  held  once  a  year, 
and  lasts  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  Schools  are  closed  while  it  is 
in  session,  and  attendance  is  compulsory  on  all  teachers.  '  The 
county  Superintendent  shall  revoke  the  certificate  of  any  teacher 
who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  attend  the  full  session  of  the  Institute, 
unless  the  Superintendent  shall  be  fully  satisfied  that  such  failure 
has  been  caused  by  actual  sickness  or  other  disability."  Dis- 
tinguished teachers  and  lecturers  are  engaged  to  give  courses 
of  lectures  on  features  of  school  management  and  method,  and 
the  members  themselves  are  encouraged  to  contribute  from 
their  own  school  experience.  These  "  Institutes,"  it  will  be 
seen,  resemble  our  vacation  courses  and  education  conferences, 
sometimes  the  instructional  element  and  sometimes  the  de- 
liberative predominating. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

According  to  the  Education  Report  for  1910  the  total  number 
of  pupils  in  public  elementary  schools  was  16,643,149,  and  in 
private  schools  1,316,900,  a  total  of  17,960,049  out  of  a  population 
of  90,161,309. 

Attendance. — Of  the  16,643,149  pupils  on  the  roll  of  public 
schools  no  fewer  than  10,928,092  were  in  schools  in  rural  districts 
or  in  villages  with  fewer  than  4,000  inhabitants.  The  average 
attendance  for  the  whole  country  is  only  70  per  cent,  of  the 
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enrolments.  This  low  average  is  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty 
of  attending  schools  in  many  rural  districts,  and  by  the  educational 
apathy  in  many  parts  of  the  south.  The  percentage  of  average 
attendance  in  the  cities  compares  very  favourably  with  that  in 
our  own  large  centres.  In  New  York  and  Boston  it  is  89  per 
cent.  ;  in  Dayton  90  per  cent.,  and  in  Indianopolis  93  per  cent. 

Finance. — During  the  year  1910  there  was  expended  on 
public  education  a  total  of  £80,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  expenditure  of  the  United  States 
Government  for  all  purposes.  More  than  £60,000,000  of  that 
amount  was  expended  on  elementary  schools.  The  income 
to  meet  this  expenditure  was  obtained  to  the  extent  of  13  per 
cent,  from  State  taxes,  of  67  per  cent,  from  local  taxes,  and  of 
20  per  cent,  from  endowments,  state  grants,  etc.  On  the  ex- 
penditure side  20  per  cent,  was  for  buildings,  sites  and  equip- 
ments, 60  per  cent,  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  20  per  cent,  for 
administration.  The  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  attendance 
was  £5*6.  The  figures  for  a  series  of  years  show  that,  while  the 
proportion  of  money  devoted  to  buildings  and  other  permanent 
improvements  has  been  steadily  advancing,  the  proportion  devoted 
to  teachers'  salaries  has  been  slowly  going  down.  Thus,  while  in 
1900  the  percentage  of  expenditure  on  buildings  was  16*5,  and 
on  teachers'  salaries  64,  in  1909  the  corresponding  percentages 
were  20*4  on  buildings  and  50^2  on  salaries. 

Schools. — There  are  in  all  257,851  public  schools  in  the  country, 
ranging  through  every  variety  of  size  and  circumstance,  from 
the  log  cabin  in  a  forest  clearing  to  the  educational  palaces  of 
the  great  cities.  But  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes — Rural  and  City  Schools — which  present 
strongly  marked  differences  in  regard  to  organisation,  management 
and  curricula. 

Rural  Schools. — The  rural  schools  are  the  weak  point  in  the 
American  school  system.  They  present  in  an  exaggerated  form 
all  the  worst  faults  of  our  own  rural  schools.  Many  of  them 
continue  the  old  practice  of  holding  only  a  winter  school  with 
a  session  of  seventy  or  eighty  days.  They  are  taught  for  the 
most  part  by  makeshift  teachers,  who  work  at  some  other  em- 
ployment when  the  school  is  not  in  session.  These  teachers  have 
no  professional  training,  and  their  academic  qualifications  are 
meagre  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  state  of  New  York  alone  there  are  10,000  such  schools, 
and  in  Illinois  there  are  10,677.  Of  the  latter  76  have  less  than 
5  pupils,  525  less  than  10  pupils,  and  1,050  less  than  15  pupils. 
It  is  clearly  impossible  to  provide  adequately  qualified  and 
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trained  teachers  to  meet  such  conditions.  Reliable  statistics 
are  not  available  as  to  the  total  number  of  such  schools  all  over 
the  country,  but  it  has  been  computed  that  at  least  20  per  cent, 
of  the  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  receive  their  education 
in  these  ungraded  one-teacher  schools.  As  practically  all  the 
conditions  are  unfavourable  to  efficient  work,  their  continuance 
constitutes  a  grave  defect  in  the  school  system.  The  importance 
of  this  problem  lies  not  so  much  in  the  numbers  immediately 
affected  as  in  the  potency  of  their  lives  in  giving  character  to 
the  nation. 

"  Consolidated  "  Schools. — There  are  signs  that  the  nation 
has  at  last  grasped  the  bearing  of  the  rural  school  problem,  and 
is  determined  to  set  matters  right.  The  Committee  of  Twelve 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  after  careful  inquiry 
into  all  the  conditions  of  rural  education,  have  recommended 
the  amalgamation  of  adjacent  district  authorities,  and  the 
erection  of  central  schools  to  which  Children  would  be  brought 
by  covered  wagon  or  motor-car.  Already  this  suggestion  has 
borne  fruit.  To  Massachusetts  belongs  the  honour  of  first  adopting 
the  policy  of  consolidated  school  districts.  The  small,  inefficient, 
and  insanitary  one-room  school  has  quite,  disappeared  from  that 
state,  and  last  year  £30,355  was  expended  on  the  transport  of 
pupils  to  the  central  or  consolidated  schools. 

From  Massachusetts  the  movement  has  spread  all  over  New 
England,  and  is  now  taking  hold  of  the  Middle  West.  The 
following  report  from  Indiana  shows  how  rapidly  the  old  order 
is  giving  place  to  the  new : — 

No.  of  schools  abandoned 783 

No.  of  wagons  used  in  conveying  children        .         .         .  378 

No.  of  children  conveyed        ......  5, 396 

Cost  per  day  for  conveyance           .         .         .         .         .  £120  6s. 

Leaving  out  of  account  the  capital  expenditure  on  the  central 
schools,  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  said  to  be  less  now  than  under 
the  small  school  regime.  The  gain  in  efficiency  is  enormous. 
The  central  or  consolidated  school,  indeed,  promises  to  give  to  the 
rural  child  equal  educational  opportunity  with  his  urban  fellow. 
City  Schools. — In  the  City  school  system  the  eight  years  of 
elementary  school  life  are  divided  into  eight  Grades — the  first 
four  being  known  as  the  Primary  Grades,  and  the  second  four 
as  the  Grammar  Grades.  These  schools  are  frequently  called 
"  Graded  Schools,"  as  opposed  to  the  single-room  schools  of  the 
rural  districts.  The  latter  are  termed  "  Ungraded  Schools," 
because  the  pupils  are  at  all  stages  of  advancement,  and  the 
teacher  has  to  classify  them  as  best  she  can. 
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A  school  is  usually  under  the  management  of  one  principal. 
In  some  buildings,  however,  there  are  separate  school  organisa- 
tions, the  primary  school  and  the  grammar  school,  each  with 
its  own  principal.  In  all  the  larger  schools,  one,  two  or  three 
clerks,  according  to  the  numbers  in  attendance,  are  appointed 
to  attend  to  the  statistics  and  clerical  work  generally. 

In  Kindergartens  the  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  varies 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  in  Primary  or  Grammar  Grades 
from  forty  to  fifty. 

Kindergarten. — The  Kindergarten  is  supplementary  and  pre- 
liminary to  the  Primary  Grade,  but  in  many  states  and  towns  it 
does  not  form  part  of  the  public  school  system  at  all.  The  latest 
statistics  show  that  there  are  4,000  public  Kindergarten  schools 
in  the  States,  with  227,390  pupils.  Belief  in  the  Kindergarten  as 
an  educational  agency  of  singular  efficiency  is  rapidly  growing, 
and  its  adoption  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public  school  system 
may  confidently  be  looked  for  within  the  next  few  years. 

Co-education  of  Sexes. — In  both  the  Central  and  the  Western 
divisions  the  education  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school  is 
almost  universal.  In  the  South  and  in  the  New  England  States 
many  of  the  older  cities  educate  the  boys  and  girls  in  separate 
schools.  In  the  South  and  West  separate  schools  are  maintained 
for  coloured  children. 

Length  of  School  Year. — The  length  of  the  school  year  varies 
from  70  days  in  North  Carolina  to  190  days  in  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts.  In  New  York  it  is  175.  The  average  length  of 
the  school  year  has  advanced  rapidly  in  recent  years.  In  1880 
it  was  130  days,  in  1890  it  was  134  days,  and  in  1909  it  was 
155  days. 

School  Hours. — The  school  hours  are  from  9  to  12  in  the 
forenoon  and  from  1.30  to  3.30  in  the  afternoon.  In  New  York 
and  other  large  centres  two  different  sets  of  pupils  attend  daily, 
one  from  8.30  to  12.40,  and  the  other  from  I  to  4.50.  This  is 
due  to  the  vast  number  of  immigrants  who  settle  in  the  cities. 
In  New  York  the  school  population  is  increasing  five  times  as 
fast  as  that  of  London,  and  provision  has  to  be  made  for  25,000 
additional  pupils  each  year.  Schools  are  rushed  up  as  fast  as 
possible  to  cope  with  these  numbers,  and  the  "  double  shift  "  is 
merely  a  temporary  expedient  to  meet  present  necessities. 

Buildings. — The  school  buildings,  as  a  rule,  are  architecturally 
imposing  and  well  planned.  In  the  internal  arrangements  the 
plan  of  wide  and  lofty  corridors,  with  class-rooms  leading  off, 
is  generally  followed.  Great  care  is  taken  to  secure  the  best 
ventilation,  lighting  and  heating.  The  class-rooms  are  large 
vi— 8 
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and  airy,  twelve  square  feet  being  allowed  to  each  child.  Black- 
boards run  round  each  room  at  a  height  suitable  for  use  by  the 
pupils,  who  do  a  large  part  of  their  work  standing  out  at  these 
boards.  They  give  a  somewhat  sombre  look  to  the  rooms,  which 
commonly  are  devoid  of  pictorial  decoration.  The  auditorium, 
or  hall,  is  a  general  feature  in  all  city  schools.  Here  are  held 
the  daily  opening  exercises  and  the  other  school  functions  which 
demand  the  presence  of  all  the  pupils. 

These  halls  are  sometimes  constructed  on  an  imposing  scale. 
In  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  the  auditorium  resembles 
an  opera-house,  with  sitting  accommodation,  in  the  form  of 
concert  chairs,  for  over  two  thousand  pupils.  The  platform  or 
stage,  provided  with  footlights  and  drop-screen,  will  accommodate 
one  hundred  people.  There  are  in  addition  a  cathedral  organ 
and  a  concert  piano.  These  halls  are  also  utilised  in  the  evening 
for  concerts,  lectures  and  high-class  entertainments  for  the  people 
in  the  district. 

Playgrounds. — The  absence  of  playgrounds  is  a  disappointing 
feature.  This  is  readily  accounted  for  in  the  great  cities  by  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  ground,  but  even  in  the  towns  and  villages 
the  necessity  for  ample  playground  space  does  not  seem  to  be 
recognised.  This  lack  is  compensated  to  some  extent  by  the 
provision  of  huge  gymnasia  in  the  basement.  These  are  splen- 
didly equipped,  and  frequently  have  a  cork-carpeted  running 
track  going  right  round  the  room.  Roof  gardens,  i.e.  the  flat 
tops  of  the  schools,  fenced  in  with  wire  netting  to  admit  of 
ball  games,  are  utilised  for  play,  not  only  during  school  time 
but  in  the  evenings  and  holiday  periods. 

Swimming  ponds  are  seldom  met  with,  and  indeed  are  unsuited 
for  a  population  where  the  foreign  and  coloured  element  is  so 
great.  Instead,  many  of  the  schools  have  spray  baths  of  hot 
and  cold  water. 

The  question  of  luncheons  for  school-children  has  not  yet 
come  up  in  an  acute  form  in  America.  In  some  of  the  newer 
schools  well-appointed  dining-halls  have  been  provided,  where  a 
substantial  meal  is  served  at  cost  price.  In  the  "  consolidated  " 
schools  a  plain  luncheon  is  provided  for  the  pupils  coming  from 
a  distance.  In  several  states  this  is  done  at  the  public  expense, 
but  usually  the  charge  is  borne  by  the  parents  themselves. 

THE  COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION 

The  scope  of  the  curriculum  differs  but  little  from  that  which 
prevails  in  our  own  schools.  There  is,  however,  considerable 
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difference  in  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  various  subjects.  Generally 
speaking,  English  receives  much  greater  attention  than  with  us, 
and  arithmetic  considerably  less.  In  America,  as  at  home,  a 
fierce  controversy  was  waged  for  a  time  in  regard  to  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  elementary  school ;  but  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  on  the  elementary  school  course  has,  in  the  main,  been 
accepted  by  all  the  leading  education  authorities.  Consequently 
the  following  course  of  study  may  be  regarded  as  typical. 

Elementary  School  Course  (as  suggested  by  the  Committee 
of  Fifteen  of  the  National  Education  Association) : 

Reading. — Eight  years,  with  daily  lessons. 

Penmanship. — First  six  years  ;  ten  lessons  per  week  for  first  two  years  ; 

five  for  third  and  fourth  years,  and  three  for  fifth  and  sixth. 
Spelling. — Four  lessons  per  week  for  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  years. 
Grammar. — Oral,  with  composition  or  dictation,  from  first  to  fifth  year  ; 

text-book  from  fifth  to  seventh  year ;  five  lessons  per  week.     Composition 

writing  is  included  under  this  head. 

Latin  or  French  or  German. — Eighth  year ;  five  lessons  per  week. 
Arithmetic. — Oral,  first  and  second  year  ;  text-book  third  to  sixth ;  five  lessons 

per  week. 

Algebra. — Seventh  and  eighth  years ;  five  lessons  per  week. 
Geography. — Oral  lessons,  second  and  third  years  ;    text -book  instruction 

from  fourth  year  upward  ;   three  lessons  per  week  in  eighth  year,  four 

lessons  per  week  in  all  the  others. 

Natural  Science. — Oral  lesson ;  60  minutes  per  week  for  eight  years. 
History  of  United  States. — Five  hours  per  week  in  seventh  and  eighth  years. 
General  History. — One  lesson  per  week  for  eight  years. 
Physical  Culture. — 60  minutes  per  week  for  eight  years. 
Vocal  Music. — 60  minutes  per  week  for  eight  years. 
Drawing. — 60  minutes  per  week  for  eight  years. 
Manual  Training  or  Sewing  or  Cookery. — One  half-day  each  week  in  seventh 

and  eighth  years. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  languages  in  the  eighth  year,  and 
of  algebra  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  has  not  as  yet  been 
generally  approved,  but  otherwise  the  course  represents  the 
normal  time-table  in  almost  all  schools  in  the  States. 

Schemes  of  Work. — The  schemes  of  work  in  each  subject 
are  drawn  up  with  a  fullness  of  detail  that  has  no  parallel  in 
this  country.  They  are  prepared  by  the  School  Superintendents 
and  their  assistants,  who  seem  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
minuteness  of  their  instructions.  The  work  to  be  taken  each 
term,  and  even  each  week  of  the  term,  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
to  be  followed,  are  all  laid  down  at  great  length.  As  a  rule  these 
schemes  represent  the  best  knowledge  and  practice  in  each  sub- 
ject. But  when  they  are  put  forward  as  final  and  authoritative 
documents,  and  no  departure  from  them  is  permitted,  their 
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general  tendency  must  be  to  crush  the  enthusiasm,  the  initiative, 
and  the  individuality  of  the  teachers.  These  detailed  and  highly 
elaborated  schemes  compare  very  unfavourably  with  the  admir- 
able Memoranda  of  the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  the 
Suggestions  for  Teachers  of  the  English  Board  of  Education 
which  definitely  refrain  from  prescribing  in  detail  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  various  school  subjects.  A  definite  scheme, 
they  recognise,  should  be  relative  to  particular  schools,  and  should 
have  regard  to  circumstances,  such  as  the  size  of  school,  sub- 
divisions of  classes,  and  the  character  of  the  home  training  of 
the  pupils.  What  the  Memoranda  seek  to  do  is  to  make  plain 
the  end  and  aim  of  instruction  in  each  subject,  and  to  indi- 
cate the  leading  principles  which  should  be  kept  in  view  in  the 
preparation  of  detached  syllabuses.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  this  respect  our  educational  authorities  have  chosen  the 
better  part. 

METHODS  OF  TEACHING 

General  Method. — Before  entering  on  a  detailed  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  the  main  school  subjects,  reference  must  be 
made  to  a  characteristic  of  American  class-room  procedure  which 
is  in  marked  contrast  with  what  prevails  in  schools  in  this 
country. 

With  us  the  teacher  is  the  dominant  personality  in  the  class- 
room. He  is  the  ruling,  guiding  force,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  lesson.  By  skilfully  directed  questions  he  reviews 
previous  knowledge,  prepares  the  minds  of  the  pupils  for  fresh 
additions,  and  then  proceeds  to  build  up  this  new  knowledge. 
In  America  text-book  instruction  dominates  the  procedure. 
Doubtless  this  method  was  first  employed  as  being  the  only  one 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  comparatively  ignorant  and  untrained 
teachers  of  the  early  days.  .  But  whatever  its  origin,  it  has  now 
obtained  a  place  as  a  cardinal  principle  in  American  pedagogy. 
This  difference  in  the  teaching  method  of  the  two  countries  is 
typified  by  the  universal  use  of  the  term  "  recitation  "  for  our 
"  lesson  period."  These  "  recitations "  are  not,  as  with  us, 
repetitions  of  work  learned  by  heart,  but  are  mainly  recitals  by 
the  pupils  in  language  of  their  own  of  work  prepared  at  home. 
The  American  teacher  prescribes  a  certain  amount  of  work  from 
a  text-book  or  from  certain  indicated  sources.  The  pupils  appear 
next  day,  and,  in  answer  to  questions,  recite,  in  clear  and  fluent 
language,  the  facts  that  they  have  gathered.  As  each  pupil 
finishes  his  appointed  portion,  the  rest  of  the  class  is  encouraged 
to  criticise.  Question,  supplement  or  debate  the  matter  or  form 
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of  the  "  recitation."  If  mistakes  have  been  made,  the  teacher 
calls  upon  other  pupils  to  correct  them.  Rarely  does  he  do  so 
himself.  The  teacher's  part  is  largely  that  of  an  unprejudiced 
chairman  in  a  debating  society,  taking  small  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion, but  seeing  that  the  rules  and  courtesies  of  debate  are 
duly  observed. 

It  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  carries  out,  in  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  school  subjects,  the  principles  of  the  Heuristic 
method,  which  have  proved  so  fruitful  in  the  sphere  of  science 
teaching.  By  it  the  pupil  becomes  to  some  extent  an  investigator, 
and  acquires  the  art  of  digging  information  out  of  books.  In 
addition  it  is  claimed  that  he  receives  thereby  a  training  in  self- 
helpfulness,  in  self-reliance,  and  in  thought-power  that  should 
prove  invaluable  in  the  business  of  everyday  life.  American 
teachers  admit  that  this  method  is  not  as  effective  in  building 
up  knowledge  as  the  oral  method.  But  they  declare  that  they 
aim,  not  at  knowledge,  but  at  power,  and  they  ascribe  a  good 
deal  of  the  initiative,  the  adaptability,  and  the  self-reliance  of 
the  American  people  to  the  training  received  in  the  schools. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  the  system,  it  certainly  has  a  lesson  for 
teachers  in  this  country,  who  dominate  the  whole  lesson  period, 
and  seldom  give  free  play  to  the  individuality  of  the  pupils. 
The  teacher  here  speaks  too  much  and  the  pupil  too  little.  He 
is  active,  they  passive — exactly  reversing  the  American  practice. 
A  compromise  between  the  American  method  and  our  own  would 
probably  prove  the  via  media  aurea. 

The  Teaching  of  English. — In  America  the  study  of  the 
mother-tongue  has  been  given  a  position  of  honour  and  import- 
ance far  beyond  anything  that  obtains  in  this  country.  For 
this  political  considerations  are  in  some  measure  responsible. 
The  ceaseless  influx  of  vast  crowds  of  immigrants  of  every 
race  and  tongue  and  nation  has  created  a  political  problem  of 
great  complexity.  How  the  heterogeneous  elements  of  American 
citizenship  are  to  be  converted  into  one  great  united  people  is 
the  practical  and  pressing  problem  before  Western  statesmen. 
For  a  solution  they  look  to  the  school,  and  politicians  and 
educators  are  agreed  that  in  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  a 
common  speech  will  be  found  the  alembic  that  will  transmute 
Teuton  and  Slav,  Jew  and  Magyar  into  worthy  citizens  of  the 
great  Republic. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  practical  consideration,  there  exists 
a  profound  belief  in  the  value  of  the  English  language  as  a  mental 
discipline,  and  of  English  literature  as  a  moral  training  force  of 
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incalculable  value.  Hence  it  is  that  in  America  teachers  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue  with 
the  thoroughness  and  the  scientific  precision  that  once  marked 
the  teaching  of  Classics  in  this  country. 

Oral  Composition. — In  the  Kindergarten  and  in  the  primary 
grades  of  the  elementary  school  the  oral  work  in  language  is  held 
to  be  of  paramount  importance.  From  the  outset  the  natural 
impulse  of  the  child  to  talk  is  encouraged.  To  repress  this  im- 
pulse is  regarded  as  an  outrage  on  the  laws  of  mental  growth  and 
development.  Much  of  the  early  oral  work  is  directed  to  training 
in  spoken  English,  quite  apart  from  its  value  as  an  auxiliary  to 
written  composition.  This  practice  in  the  spoken  word,  continued 
over  a  series  of  years  and  reinforced  by  the  training  of  the  home, 
gives  to  American  children  an  amazing  fluency  of  expression. 
On  any  subject  within  their  knowledge,  and  sometimes  outside 
of  it,  they  can  express  themselves  with  a  volubility,  directness, 
and  vigour  that  are  in  marked  contrast  with  the  general 
inarticulateness  of  British  children. 

As  a  child's  first  knowledge  is  of  material  things,  and  its 
first  names  are  those  of  the  objects  it  sees  around  it,  the  senses 
are  from  the  outset  made  the  main  gateways  of  knowledge. 
The  Kindergarten  room  resembles,  in  many  instances,  a  museum 
of  natural  objects  which  are  employed  to  cultivate  the  pupils' 
powers  of  expression.  These  objects  are  representative  of  the 
following  classes  : — 

1.  Toys  and  common  objects. 

2.  Plant  life,  including  seeds,  flowers,  fruits. 

3.  Animal  life,  such  as  bees,  birds,  fishes,  mammals. 

4.  Minerals,  such  as  coal,  iron,  copper,  lead. 

The  phenomena  of  nature  provide  an  inexhaustible  store  for 
language  lessons.  The  sky,  clouds,  stars,  wind,  snow,  and  rain  all 
make  strong  appeal  to  the  child  mind,  and  are  particularly  suited 
for  training  in  oral  expression  and  in  habits  of  observation. 

But  while  perception  is  rightly  regarded  as  the  main  avenue 
to  knowledge,  it  is  not  forgotten  that  imagination  and  reflection 
stand  also  on  the  threshold  of  childhood,  waiting  to  be  roused 
into  active  life.  Fairy  tales,  myths,  fables  are  all  employed  to 
awaken  imagination  and  to  stimulate  thought. 

Written  Composition. — As  soon  as  the  pupils  have  acquired 
the  art  of  formal  writing,  practice  in  written  composition  begins, 
and  is  carried  on  side  by  side  with  the  oral  work  throughout 
all  the  grades.  In  the  Grammar  grades  (10  to  14  years  of  age) 
the  written  work  becomes  more  formal  and  systematic.  Much 
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attention  is  given  to  the  technique  of  language,  including  ortho- 
graphy, punctuation,  capitalisation,  and  etymology.  The  course 
in  grammar  embraces  a  study  of  the  parts  of  speech,  their 
inflections  and  relations,  and  the  construction  and  analysis  of 
sentences.  Formal  grammar  in  this  country  has  fallen  into 
disrepute  in  recent  years,  but  in  America  they  have  learned 
from  experience  that  the  disciplinary  value  of  language  study 
is  to  a  great  extent  lost  if  grammar  is  discarded.  As  far  as 
possible,  however,  instruction  in  it  is  based  upon  the  living 
language,  and  not  memorised  from  a  text-book. 

In  selecting  subjects  for  composition  regard  is  paid  to  the 
personal  interests  of  the  pupils.  The  scenes,  the  thousand 
incidents  of  daily  life  in  the  streets,  the  fields,  the  home,  and 
the  school  offer  a  sufficiently  wide  range.  From  the  outset 
pupils  are  taught  that  the  expression  of  the  wishes,  needs  and 
experiences  of  everyday  life  is  as  much  composition  as  the 
laboured  essays  of  former  days.  In  some  schools  the  composition 
is  closely  correlated  with  the  books  read  in  class  or  at  home. 
Children  love  to  talk  about  what  they  read,  and  delight  in 
reproducing  in  narrative  or  dialogue  the  stories  that  appeal 
to  them.  For  this  purpose  fairy  tales,  fables  and  allegories  are 
specially  suitable,  and  are  much  in  evidence  hi  connection  with 
the  composition  lessons  in  the  early  stages. 

The  scheme  of  composition  work  pursued  in  the  George 
Putnam  School,  Boston,  is  sufficiently  distinctive  to  merit  special 
notice.  In  order  that  the  material  for  composition  may  appeal 
to  all  minds,  and  to  all  sides  of  each  mind,  it  is  arranged  under 
three  heads — Experience,  Imagination,  and  Reproduction.  As 
four  compositions  are  required  each  month,  at  the  rate  of  one 
a  week,  a  subject  in  the  field  of  Experience  is  assigned  to  one 
week,  of  Imagination  to  another,  and  of  Reproduction  to  a  third. 
Letter-writing,  which  may  be  an  exercise  in  any  one  of  these 
three,  is  assigned  to  the  fourth  week.  Though  lists  of  subjects 
have  been  drawn  up  for  the  guidance  of  the  teachers,  they  are 
free  to  make  other  selections  of  their  own.  The  following  course 
for  the  Fifth  Grade  (n  to  12  years  of  age)  may  be  taken  as 
typical  of  what  is  done  in  all  the  classes,  and  serves  to  show 
how  systematically  the  whole  work  in  English  is  directed. 


Experience 


My  pets. 

My  walk  to  school. 
Things  I  have  made. 
Work  I  do  out  of  school. 


My  first  party. 

A  rainy  day. 

On  the  ice. 

What  I  did  last  Saturday. 
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The  school  clock. 
If  I  were  Santa  Claus. 
If  I  were  rich. 
Story  from  a  picture. 


Imagination 


The  life-story  of  a  hat. 
What  the  school  gong  knows. 
My  strange  dream. 
What  I  did  with  a  dollar. 


Reproduction 


The  goose  and  the  golden  eggs. 
The  dogs  of  St.  Bernard. 
The  fox  and  the  lamb. 


Story  from  Water  Babies. 

The  fox  and  the  wolf. 

A  faithful  little  Hollander. 


Reading. — Reading  is  generally  taught  on  the  Phonic  method, 
or  some  modification  of  it.  For  the  first  four  months  no  text-book 
is  used,  and  the  lessons  are  all  given  by  means  of  reading-charts, 
letter-cards  and  blackboards.  At  the  beginning  the  lessons  are 
to  a  large  extent  conversational.  Story  telling,  picture  drawing 
and  talks  about  common  things  are  employed  to  vary  the 
monotony  of  the  formal  drill  in  the  mechanics  of  reading. 

Relational  words,  such  as  at,  by,  in,  on,  etc.,  are  never 
taught  by  themselves,  but  always  as  members  of  phrases  and 
sentences — e.g.,  on  a  mat,  in  a  van,  by  the  stream.  In  the  same 
way  the  articles  a,  an,  the,  are  taught  only  in  connection  with 
their  nouns.  Consequently  the  reading  from  the  earliest  stages 
possesses  a  certain  measure  of  fluency  and  naturalness. 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  general  method 
followed  in  the  early  stages l : — 

Lessons  to  teach  the  sounds  a,  sh,  z. — "  Who  has  a  little  baby 
at  home  ?  How  old  is  she  ?  Do  you  love  her  ?  Can  she  talk  ? 
What  does  she  say  ?  I  know  a  little  baby  who  says  something 
like  'a/  'a/  when  she  is  happy.  Does  your  baby  ever  say  that  ? 
This  (writing  a  upon  the  board)  makes  us  think  of  what  the 
happy  baby  says.  See,  it  is  on  this  card  (shows  letter-square). 
You  may  all  say  '  a.'  What  is  this  on  the  board,  Mary  ?  What 
is  on  the  card,  John  ?  Teacher  next  writes  a  in  several  places 
on  the  blackboard,  and  asks  each  of  the  pupils  to  find  a  and 
to  name  it. 

"  Does  baby  stay  awake  all  day  ?  Are  you  noisy  while  baby 
sleeps  ?  Why  do  you  try  to  be  still  ?  If  baby  is  sleeping  when 
you  get  home  from  school,  how  would  mamma  tell  you  to  be  quiet 
without  speaking  aloud  ?  She  would  hold  up  her  hand  so  (raising 
hand  to  suggest  silence),  and  say  '  sh,  sh.'  I  will  write  a  picture 
of  this  sound  on  the  blackboard.  You  may  all  look  at  it,  and 
hold  up  your  hands  saying  '  sh '  as  mamma  does.  What  does 
the  happy  baby  say  ?  Find  the  picture  of  a  on  the  board.  What 
does  mamma  say  when  baby  sleeps  ?  Find  the  picture  of  sh  on 
board. 

&  Co.'s  Readers, 
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"  I  am  thinking  of  a  busy  little  insect.  It  flies  among  the 
flowers,  looking  for  honey.  All  the  time  it  sings  a  little  song. 
Tell  me  what  the  insect  is.  Yes,  it  is  a  bee.  This  is  the  song 
of  the  bee — '  z,  z,  z.'  Let  us  play  that  we  are  bees.  All  give 
the  sound."  Teacher  writes  z,  shows  the  letter-square,  asks 
questions  about  it,  and  reviews  the  sounds  already  learned — 

a,  sh. 

By  similar  conversational  lessons  the  pupils  are  taken  over 
all  the  chief  sounds.  Once  the  sounds  have  been  acquired,  a 
simple  primer  is  begun.  Drill  in  the  phonic  elements  and  in 
the  principles  of  syllabification  is  kept  up  all  through  the  primary 
grades.  Special  exercises  are  also  given  to  secure  the  right  use 
of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  distinct  articulation. 

In  the  Grammar  grades,  by  which  time  the  mechanics  of 
reading  have  been  fairly  mastered,  increasing  attention  is  given 
to  correct  expression.  Regular  vocal  exercises  in  articulation, 
inflection,  emphasis,  and  the  production  of  pure  tone  are  regarded 
as  an  essential  part  of  every  reading  lesson.  In  the  text-book 
reading  the  objects  kept  in  view  are  to  give  the  pupils  a  ready 
command  of  a  constantly  increasing  vocabulary,  the  power  to 
realise  for  themselves  the  meaning  of  the  passage  read,  and  to 
reproduce  it  in  clear  and  correct  English.  Minute  analysis  of 
the  subject-matter  is  subordinated  to  reading  for  enjoyment, 
and  only  sufficient  explanation  is  given  to  secure  a  general  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  the  passage  read. 

Literature. — While  miscellaneous  readers  of  the  type  common 
in  this  country  are  employed,  supplementary  readers  of  a  dis- 
tinctly literary  character  are  largely  utilised.  Through  these 
the  teachers  seek  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  and  a  taste  for 
good  literature.  From  the  earliest  stages  they  endeavour  to 
develop  a  feeling  for  felicity  of  expression  by  directing  attention  to 
the  beauty  or  strength  or  grace  of  particular  passages,  and  the 
devices  adopted  to  secure  certain  effects.  But,  underlying  all  the 
literature  work  is  a  profound  belief  in  its  value  for  moral  training. 

The  books  read  in  the  various  grades  are  chosen  for  their 
ethical  content  rather  than  for  their  value  as  pure  literature, 
though  happily  the  two  are  usually  found  combined.  Thus, 
from  the  earliest  stages  the  simple  yet  fundamental  conceptions 
of  moral  duty  are  presented  to  the  children.  In  this  way  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  give  them  clear  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
to  fix  in  their  minds  proper  ideas  of  duty,  and  to  awaken  in 
them  the  admiration  and  love  of  right  doing. 

Schools  and  Public  Libraries. — The  public  schools  take  full 
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advantage  of  the  public  libraries,  which  in  all  the  large  centres 
have  special  departments  that  co-operate  with  the  teachers  in 
guiding  the  reading  of  the  pupils.  These  children's  departments 
are,  as  a  rule,  in  charge  of  specially  trained  and  educated  women, 
who  are  competent  to  advise  and  direct  children  in  the  selection 
of  books.  In  many  centres  classes  go  regularly  to  the  libraries 
during  school  hours,  and  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  catalogues, 
reference  books,  and  in  library  methods  generally.  Frequently 
the  school  is  made  a  branch  department  of  the  public  library, 
and  books  are  supplied  every  week  to  the  school  for  distribution 
by  the  teacher.  In  this  way  the  supplementary  reading  of  the 
pupils  is  not  only  greater  in  amount  but  much  better  directed 
than  with  us. 

Arithmetic. — The  teaching  of  arithmetic  is  carried  on  very 
much  on  the  lines  now  generally  adopted  in  this  country.  The 
main  object  during  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  school 
course  is  to  give  the  pupils  clear  ideas  of  numbers  and  their 
relations  as  expressed  by  the  primary  parts  of  synthesis  and 
analysis.  Much  of  this  instruction  is  given  objectively.  The 
fundamental  processes  of  addition,  subtraction  and  multiplication 
are  all  taught  by  means  of  objects.  The  objects  or  counters 
usually  consist  of  blocks,  balls,  splints,  beans,  shells  and  marbles. 
As  soon  as  children  can  draw  a  little,  they  are  encouraged  to 
illustrate  the  arithmetical  processes  with  simple  pictures.  During 
the  first  four  years  pupils  are  expected  to  acquire  a  fair  degree 
of  skill  in  the  mechanical  operations  of  arithmetic,  to  become 
familiar  with  the  ordinary  units  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
their  relations  to  one  another,  and  to  work  practical  problems  in 
United  States  money.  A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  fractions 
is  also  required. 

In  the  Grammar  grades,  which  embrace  the  second  four  years 
of  school  life,  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  continued  until  it  covers 
the  most  important  business  applications  of  the  science.  The 
twofold  purpose  of  arithmetic  is  kept  in  view  throughout— 
viz.  the  development  of  mental  power,  and  the  acquisition  of 
skill  in  the  use  of  numbers.  An  endeavour  is  made  to  have 
the  exercises  as  practical  as  possible,  and  representative  of  the 
operations  of  real  life.  The  teachers  are  advised  to  make  them- 
selves familiar  with  the  business  transactions  of  banks,  insurance 
offices,  stores,  markets,  etc.,  so  that  their  pupils  may  be  prepared 
to  step  from  the  school  into  the  business  of  life  fairly  well  equipped. 

Every  pupil  on  leaving  school  is  expected  to  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  elements  of  mensuration.  The  course  includes 
the  different  geometrical  figures  and  their  parts,  the  area  of 
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plane  surfaces,  the  circumference  and  area  of  the  circle,  and  the 
surface  and  contents  of  the  solid  bodies.  The  rules  for  the  various 
measurements  are  to  be  derived  concretely  from  actual  models. 

Course  for  Eighth  Grade 
I.    Arithmetic  : 

Percentage  and  Interest.  Compound  Proportion. 

Stocks  and  Dividends.  Compound  Partnership. 

Involution  and  Evolution. 

II.    Mensuration  : 

Geometrical  figures. 

Surfaces — rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle,  circle,  trapezium. 

Solids — prism,  pyramid,  cone,  cylinder,  and  sphere. 

III.    Applied  Mensuration  : 

Measurement  of  land.  Carpeting  and  papering. 

Plastering  and  paving.  Capacity  of  bins,  cisterns,  etc. 

History. — The  teaching  of  history  in  American  schools  merits 
unqualified  praise.  It  is  treated  throughout  on  broad  and 
sensible  lines,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  overload  the  course 
with  the  excess  of  needless  detail  that  has  killed  history  as  a 
living  subject  in  our  schools.  In  the  first  grade  much  use  is 
made  of  fables,  myths  and  stories,  to  kindle  the  imagination 
and  to  awaken  interest.  In  the  second  grade,  and  throughout 
the  primary  grades  generally,  the  simple  biographical  treatment 
of  the  nation's  typical  men  of  action  predominates.  The 
following  shows  the  course  of  study  followed  in  the  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia  in  the  third  and  fourth  grades: 

Third  Grade 

1.  Story  of  the  Indians. 

2.  Story  of  Columbus. 

3.  Story  of  William  Penn. 

4.  Story  of  Washington. 

5.  Story  of  Independence  Day. 

6.  Travel  by  Land  and  by  Water — old  ways  and  new. 

7.  The  Story  of  the  Flag. 

8.  "  America  "  and  other  patriotic  poems  appropriate  to  the  grade. 

Fourth  Grade 

1.  Story  of  the  Pilgrims. 

2.  Story  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 

3.  Story  of  Franklin. 

4.  Story  of  John  Smith. 

5.  Story  of  Lincoln. 

6.  Story  of  Memorial  Day. 

7.  The  Carrying  of  Messages — old  ways  and  new. 

8.  The  State  House  and  what  was  done  there. 

9.  Independence  Hall  and  its  associations. 

10.  "Paul    Revere's    Ride,"    "The    Star-spangled   Banner,"   and   other 
patriotic  poems  appropriate  to  the  grade. 
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From  a  study  of  this  and  other  schemes  it  will  be  found  that 
the  object  of  history  study  is — 

1.  To  trace  the  birth  and  growth  of  the  nation. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  spirit  of  patriotism. 

3.  To  prepare  for  the  duties  of  citizenship. 

But  underlying  all  the  history  study  is  the  conviction  of  its 
value  for  ethical  purposes.  History  embodies  in  concrete  form 
that  appeals  to  the  youngest  mind  the  simple  yet  fundamental 
principles  of  moral  conduct.  Much  of  the  enthusiasm  that 
marks  the  teaching  of  the  subject  is  due  to  the  belief,  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers,  that  in  holding  up  the  mirror  of  heroic  and 
noble  action  they  are  directly  contributing  to  the  moral  growth 
and  strength  of  their  pupils. 

In  the  Grammar  grades  history  takes  its  place  as  a  separate 
subject,  and  the  more  formal  study  of  the  subject  begins.  The 
biographical  method  is  still  pursued  where  possible,  and  elsewhere 
the  topical.  The  children  are  taught  to  use  a  text-book  and  to 
look  up  references  in  other  books  which  are  to  hand  in  the  school 
library.  Care  is  taken  to  give  a  proper  geographical  background 
to  all  the  great  events,  and  constant  use  is  made  of  maps,  pictures 
and  lantern-slides  to  indicate  territorial  expansion,  and  to  illustrate 
the  progress  or  purpose  of  movements  in  warfare. 

Throughout  the  course  the  history  study  is  closely  allied 
with  civics  and  ethics ;  but  in  the  eighth  grade  the  study  of 
history  in  many  schools  is  entirely  dropped,  and  its  place  taken 
by  an  elaborate  study  in  civil  government. 

The  following,  which  represents  the  course  of  instruction  in 
the  public  schools  of  New  York,  is  a  good  example  of  what  is 
being  done  in  a  large  majority  of  schools. 

Fifth  Grade 
American  History  : 

Biographical  narratives. 

Discoverers,  adventurers,  explorers. 

Early  inhabitants  of  North  America. 

The  early  colonies.     French  settlements. 

Wars  with  the  Indians. 

Stories  of  New  York  under  the  Dutch  and  English. 

Historic  places,  buildings,  and  monuments  in  New  York  City. 
Civics  : 

Duties  of  citizens  and  public  officials. 

Civic  institutions. 

Ethical  lessons. 

Sixth  Grade 
American  History : 

Leading  events  from  the  close  of  French  and  Indian  wars  to  the  present 
time. 
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Civics  : 

Departments  of  the  National  Government — legislative,  executive,  and 

judicial. 
The  Post  Office,  Harbours,  Lighthouses,   Army  and  Navy,   Customs, 

Immigration  Bureau,  Census. 

Seventh  Grade 
English  History : 

English  History  to  the  present  day,  with  related  European  and  American 
History. 

Civics  : 

Rise  of  representative  Government,  with  special  reference  to  England. 
Comparison    of    the   powers   and   duties   of   the    King,    Cabinet,  and 
Parliament  of   Great  Britain  with  those  of   the   President,  Cabinet, 
and  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Eighth  Grade 
American  History : 

Intensive  study  of  American  History  with  related  European  History. 

Civics  : 

Forms  of  Colonial  Government. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Government  of  the  State  and  City  of  New  York. 

Nature  Study. — Nature  study  in  America,  as  at  home,  is  still 
in  a  somewhat  nebulous  stage.  No  general  understanding  has  been 
arrived  at  as  to  what  the  term  should  connote,  and  consequently 
in  practice  there  is  an  almost  endless  variety  of  courses.  In  a 
great  many  cases  nature  study  is  but  a  glorified  synonym  for 
object-lessons  on  common  things ;  in  others  it  is  interpreted  as 
being  a  second-hand  knowledge  of  natural  phenomena  attained 
from  the  nature  readers  and  nature  primers  that  have  issued 
from  the  press  like  a  flood.  More  than  any  other  school  subject, 
nature  study  has  been  exploited  by  cranks,  faddists  and  senti- 
mentalists, who  have  brought  much  ridicule  upon  what  is  in 
essence  one  of  the  most  valuable  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 
But  leaving  out  of  account  these  and  other  excrescences  which 
are  common  to  every  new  movement,  it  will  be  found  that  much 
work  of  a  thoroughly  educational  character  is  being  carried  on 
in  connection  with  the  subject.  As  the  nature-study  movement 
originated  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges,  the  agricultural  interest  is  still  kept  prominent  in  many 
of  the  nature-study  schemes.  The  scope  of  the  study  in  these 
cases  is  usually  limited  to  observations  upon  what  the  pupils 
come  across  in  their  rambles  through  the  fields  and  woods  or  on 
their  way  to  and  from  school.  In  every  genuine  nature-study 
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course  the  aim  is  to  train  the  eye,  ear,  and  the  senses  generally 
to  quick  and  accurate  observation  of  all  around,  and  the  mind 
to  reflection  on  the  how  and  the  wherefore  of  what  is  seen.  The 
proper  objects  of  nature  study  are  therefore  the  things  which  one 
oftenest  meets.  The  course  of  instruction  should  consequently 
be  different  for  each  district,  though  based  on  the  same  general 
principles.  In  the  best  schools  we  have  progressive  and  ever- 
widening  schemes,  beginning  with  the  simplest  objects  of  every- 
day life,  and  at  the  upper  end  shading  into  the  realm  of  science 
proper.  As  a  rule  the  schemes  are  so  drawn  up  that  the  observa- 
tional work  is  suited  to  the  changing  seasons.  Thus  in  the  Spring 
term  the  pupils  plant  sweet  peas,  beans,  corn,  wheat,  and  some- 
times cotton  and  tobacco,  and  watch  their  germination  and 
growth.  When  they  return  to  school  in  September  they  find  the 
plants  ready  for  harvest,  and  study  them  in  their  fruit  stages. 
In  the  Fall  term  they  gather  autumn  leaves,  and  watch  the 
preparation  made  by  the  large  buds  of  trees  for  their  winter 
rest.  Or  they  look  for  caterpillars'  eggs,  gather  them  and  place 
them  in  jars  or  bottles,  so  that  they  may  watch  the  meta- 
morphosis until  the  butterfly  stage  is  reached  in  the  spring. 

The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  nature  study  in  the  practising 
school  attached  to  the  Education  Faculty  of  Chicago  University. 
It  is  framed  on  excellent  lines,  but  has  the  fault  of  almost  all 
nature-study  schemes ;  it  is  far  too  ambitious.  It  represents  the 
work  expected  of  First  Grade  pupils  (6  to  8  years  of  age). 

CHICAGO  INSTITUTE.    NATURE  STUDY  SCHEME 

October. — Study  October  landscape,  pictures  on  blackboard  ;  observe  birds, 
insects,  animals,  flowers  ;  select  trees  to  study  through  the  year  ;  gather  seeds 
for  use  in  spring,  drying  fruits  ;  visit  farm  ;  study  change  in  temperature,  as 
indicated  by  departing  birds,  falling  leaves  and  housing  of  animals. 

November. — Study  November  landscape,  blackboard  pictures ;  observe 
direction  of  wind  ;  record  changes  in  animal  covering  as  cold  weather  approaches  ; 
experiments  in  preparing  grasses  and  primitive  ways  of  cooking  and  grinding ; 
observe  trees  selected  for  study. 

December. — Study  December  landscape ;  study  of  crystals,  frost  on  the  windows 
will  suggest  other  questions  ;  perform  simple  experiment  with  salt,  alum,  sugar  ; 
begin  a  picture  calendar  ;  observe  selected  trees,  especially  pine  and  evergreens. 

January. — Study  landscape  ;  study  wood,  cut  in  sections,  oil  and  polish, 
then  weigh ;  decide  which  lightest  and  which  strongest ;  painted  and  unpainted 
surfaces,  see  which  takes  up  most  water;  test  strength. 

February. — Study  foods,  their  sources  and  uses;  test  for  starch,  albumen, 
carbon,  fat ;  make  bill  of  fare  suited  to  Eskimos  ;  study  birds,  winter  residents  ; 
study  condition  of  trees  and  shrubs,  prove  presence  of  seeds  capable  of  germination 
in  frozen  ground  by  bringing  some  earth  indoors  or  keeping  it  moist  and  warm. 

March. — Make  a  spring  calendar  ;  keep  daily  record  of  temperature  ;  make 
painted  record  of  bud  development  and  germination  of  seeds. 
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April. — Select  site  for  garden  ;  examine  soil,  plant  seeds  in  series  of  pots  with 
different  soils  ;  study  ants  and  earth-worms  as  soil  mixers  ;  continue  spring 
calendar  begun  last  month. 

May. — Plant  garden  ;  study  commonest  birds  and  animals  seen  ;  note  their 
food  and  how  obtained,  their  homes,  habits ;  study  May  landscape. 

Geography. — Geography  is  taught  on  broad  and  scientific 
lines.  In  most  cases  the  methods  of  instruction  are  based  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  A  commence- 
ment is  made  with  the  home  town  and  district,  extending  outward 
to  the  state,  country,  continent.  Great  attention  is  devoted  to 
cause-and-effect  relations  in  such  matters  as  climate,  density 
of  population,  location  of  industries,  rainfall,  rise  of  great  cities. 
In  the  primary  grades  the  pupils  are  expected  to  have  gained 
some  knowledge  of  the  home  locality  and  its  life  conditions. 
They  should  have  realised,  to  some  extent  at  least,  their  relations 
to  neighbouring  localities  and  to  distant  regions.  They  have 
become  familiar  with  the  use  of  maps  and  globes,  and  through 
them  have  obtained  a  general  idea  of  the  world  and  the  location 
of  the  continent,  oceans  and  heat  belts.  In  the  Grammar  grades 
the  pupils  proceed  to  a  more  formal  study  of  world  geography, 
beginning  with  their  own  continent  and  giving  special  study 
to  the  geography  of  their  own  country. 

Manual  Training  and  Drawing. — The  aim  of  the  manual 
training  courses,  with  which  drawing  is  closely  associated,  is — 

1.  To  give  greater  breadth  to  school  work. 

2.  To  serve  as  a  developing  school  where  pupils  may  discover 
their  aptitudes  on  the  constructional  side. 

3.  To   furnish   to   those   looking   forward    to   industrial   life 
opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  tools,  materials,  methods 
of  construction  and  exact  drawing. 

4.  To  train  in  habits  of  accuracy  and  method. 

Speaking  generally,  the  scope  of  manual  work  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  our  best  schools,  and  the  educational  rather  than 
the  utilitarian  motive  is  kept  in  view  throughout.  In  the  Ethical 
Culture  School,  New  York,  a  special  feature  has  been  made  of 
this  subject,  and  the  work  is  carefully  graded  and  carried  on 
throughout  the  entire  school.  In  the  first  grade  twine  weaving 
and  cord  work  predominate.  In  the  second  grade  the  children 
make  articles  in  connection  with  their  history  work — moccasins, 
snow-shoes,  wigwams,  canoes,  bringing  in  a  little  knife- work.  In 
the  third  grade,  net-work,  either  on  bags  or  nets,  chair  caning, 
basket-work,  and  further  practice  with  the  knife  are  carried  on. 
In  the  fourth  grade  we  have  basket-work,  clay  modelling  and 
wood-work  for  boys,  and  sewing  for  girls.  In  the  fifth  and  following 
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years  the  boys  take  up  work  in  wood  and  metal  in  the  workshops, 
while  the  girls  follow  on  with  sewing,  plain  and  artistic,  millinery, 
and  elementary  dressmaking. 

Drawing. — In  drawing  the  schemes  are  gradually  approximating 
to  the  use  of  natural  objects  only.  Studies  in  plants,  animals, 
landscapes,  creative  power  of  design,  and  imaginative  drawings 
have  almost  entirely  displaced  the  old  drawing  from  the  flat. 
By  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  stage  pupils  are  expected 
to  have  a  good  understanding  of  the  principles  of  repetition, 
subordination,  symmetry  and  proportion  as  related  to  spacing. 
In  massing  they  are  expected  to  be  able  to  handle  combinations 
of  three,  four  and  five  tones,  and  in  colour  to  appreciate  the 
difference  between  tones  and  hues.  Designing  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  in  drawing  schemes,  and  the  pupils  are  encouraged 
to  illustrate  their  written  compositions,  to  design  decorations 
for  book-covers,  fans,  calendars,  and  Christmas  cards. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Growth. — The  history  of  secondary  education  in  America 
presents  three  well-defined  stages  of  development. 

ist  Period.  There  is,  first,  the  colonial  period,  with  its  Latin 
Grammar  schools,  very  similar  to  those  of  the  same  date  in  this 
country. 

2nd  Period. — The  second  period  extends  from  the  revolutionary 
war  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  This  period  is 
marked  by  the  rise  of  the  Academies.  These  were  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  English  grammar  schools,  and  followed  closely 
their  prototypes  in  the  scope  and  character  of  their  curriculum. 
They  were  generally  endowed  institutions  organised  under  the 
control  of  self-perpetuating  boards  of  trustees  or  of  religious 
bodies.  They  were  established,  as  a  rule,  to  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  a  wide  area,  and  not  merely  of  a  single  community.  In 
many  instances  the  academies,  though  established  by  private 
initiative,  were  endowed  by  state  legislatures  with  grants  of 
public  land,  but  these  state-aided  institutions  were  not  subjected 
to  any  form  of  state  control.  These  secondary  schools  rendered 
invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  education.  Yet  their  influence 
was  in  the  main  confined  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of 
the  community,  the  high  fees  proving  an  effective  barrier  to  the 
entrance  of  the  lower  classes. 

3rd  Period. — The  third  period  extends  from  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  down  to  the  present.  The  outstanding 
feature  in  this  period  is  the  rise  of  the  public  High  Schools.  Even 
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in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  movement  had 
begun  for  the  establishment  of  secondary  schools  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  state  government,  but  it  did  not  become 
general  till  the  middle  of  the  century.  The  lead  here,  as  in 
so  many  other  educational  advances,  was  given  by  Boston.  In 
1821  it  established  an  English  High  School  as  an  extension 
upwards  of  the  elementary  school.  The  name  is  said  to  have 
been  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh, 
between  which  city  and  Boston  there  long  existed  a  community 
of  intellectual  interests.  Other  cities  gradually  followed  the 
lead  of  the  Massachusetts  capital,  and  by  the  middle  of  the 
century  the  success  of  the  movement  was  assured,  and  the  public 
high  school  was  a  recognised  institution  from  one  end  of  the 
continent  to  the  other. 

Legality  of  Public  High  Schools  Challenged. — This  general 
recognition  was  not  won  without  a  struggle.  The  public  high 
schools,  like  the  higher  grade  schools  of  a  later  date  in  England, 
had  their  Cockertons,  who  challenged  the  expenditure  of  public 
money  on  any  education  beyond  the  elementary  stage.  Fortu- 
nately the  Supreme  Court  in  the  United  States  decided  against 
the  educational  obscurantists,  declaring  that  "  neither  in  our 
state  policy  nor  in  our  laws  do  we  find  the  primary  school 
authorities  restricted  in  the  branches  of  knowledge  which  their 
officers  may  cause  to  be  taught,  or  the  grade  of  instruction  that 
may  be  given,  provided  their  electors  consent,  in  regular  form, 
to  bear  the  expense  and  raise  the  taxes  for  the  purpose." 

This  far-reaching  judgment  led  to  a  great  and  rapid  extension 
of  the  high  school  movement.  In  1870,  shortly  after  the  decision 
was  given,  the  number  of  pupils  in  high  schools  was  22,000, 
and  in  the  academies  73,000.  To-day  there  are  771,000  in  high 
schools,  190,000  in  academies.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  growth  of  the  high  schools  has  not  led  to  the  extinction  of 
the  academies.  Opposition,  instead  of  crushing  them  out  of 
existence,  has  stimulated  them  to  a  fuller  and  more  vigorous 
life.  The  high  schools,  without  exception,  are  public  day  schools, 
free  to  all  who  successfully  graduate  from  the  elementary  school. 
The  academies  are,  in  the  main,  boarding  schools  which  draw 
their  pupils  from  wide  areas,  and  charge  fees  that  effectively 
place  them  beyond  the  reach  of  all  save  the  better-off  sections 
of  the  community.  The  increase  of  wealth,  the  rise  of  new  social 
distinctions,  the  mixed  character  of  the  population,  and  many 
other  causes,  seem  to  promise  to  the  academies  an  even  greater 
prosperity  than  has  fallen  to  them  in  the  past.  Both  classes  of 
school  prepare  pupils  for  the  university ;  but  the  declared  aim 
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of  the  high  schools  is  to  prepare  for  life,  while  the  academies 
have  become,  par  excellence,  the  university  preparatory  schools 
of  the  country. 

Co-Education. — Both  types  of  school  are,  in  the  main, 
co-educational.  The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1906-7  showed  a  total  of  5,109  public  high 
schools  for  the  whole  country.  Of  these  35  were  for  boys  only, 
26  for  girls  only,  while  the  remainder  were  co-educational.  The 
same  report  showed  a  total  of  2,100  private  schools  or  academies, 
of  which  351  were  for  boys  only,  537  for  girls  only,  and  1,212 
co-educational.  All  over  the  country,  however,  there  is  evidence 
of  a  tendency  to  challenge  the  value  of  the  co-educational  system 
in  the  case  of  adolescents.  It  is  contended  that  when  boys  come 
to  the  high  schools  at  the  age  of  14,  they  are  from  one  to  two 
years  less  mature  than  girls  of  the  same  age,  and  consequently 
they  are  unable  to  bring  to  their  studies  the  same  degree  of  serious- 
ness and  will-power.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  difference 
between  the  two  sexes  in  regard  to  their  predominant  interests 
and  mental  capacity.  The  girls  excel  in  verbal  memory  and 
power  of  application,  and  the  boys  in  keenness  of  observation 
and  in  logical  reasoning.  In  the  Commissioner's  Report  for  1910 
this  question  is  fully  discussed,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that,  owing 
to  the  excess  of  girls  over  boys  in  high-school  classes,  the  methods 
of  instruction  have  undergone  an  unconscious  evolution  in  order 
to  adapt  them  to  the  girl  type.  This,  according  to  advocates  of 
the  segregation  of  the  sexes,  accounts  for  the  lack  of  interest 
shown  by  boys  in  high-school  studies  and  their  early  withdrawal 
from  the  schools.  It  is  probable  that  the  wide- spread  movement 
for  increased  vocational  training  in  high  schools  will,  quite 
apart  from  the  above  considerations,  lead  to  the  provision  of 
separate  schools  or  departments  for  the  sexes  on  an  increasing 
scale  in  the  near  future. 

ORGANISATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Admission  to  the  high  schools  is  free  to  all  who  graduate  from 
the  elementary  school — i.e.  who  complete  a  satisfactory  course 
of  eight  years  in  it.  The  term  "  graduate  "  is  a  general  one  in 
America  to  mark  the  satisfactory  completion  of  a  prescribed 
course,  whether  it  be  an  elementary,  secondary,  college,  or  uni- 
versity one.  Even  the  Sunday-school  pupils  are  said  to  graduate. 

The  high-school  course  extends  over  a  period  of  four  years, 
though  there  are  schools  which  offer  only  a  two  or  three  years' 
course.  The  high  schools  have  only  one  session — from  9  a.m. 
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to  1.45  p.m.,  with  half  an  hour's  interval  for  lunch.  The  lessons 
or  recitation  periods  are  usually  of  forty  to  forty-five  minutes' 
duration.  The  arrangement  of  the  school  session  has  met  with 
strong  condemnation  from  the  medical  faculty,  on  the  ground 
that  it  imposes  too  severe  a  strain  on  the  students,  and  they 
advocate  two  short  sessions  with  adequate  intervals  between. 
The  retention  of  the  present  system  is,  however,  strongly  defended, 
because  it  suits  students  who  travel  from  a  distance,  and  also 
those  who  require  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  engaging  in 
work  that  will  give  them  money  to  carry  on  their  studies. 

Departmental  System. — The  high  schools  are  organised  on 
the  departmental  system,  whereby  the  supervision  of  a  certain 
subject  or  subjects  is  entrusted  to  a  specialist,  who  co-ordinates 
the  methods,  arranges  the  syllabus,  and  supervises  the  work 
in  the  whole  of  his  department.  These  heads  of  departments, 
together  with  the  principal  or  head  master,  constitute  the  School 
Faculty,  who  decide  all  questions  of  school  discipline,  organisa- 
tion and  curriculum.  In  this  way  the  responsibility  for  school 
government  is  shared  by  all  the  senior  members  of  the  staff, 
though  the  final  decision  on  all  questions  rests  with  the  prin- 
cipal. Such  a  system  has  much  to  commend  it.  It  affords 
much-needed  relief  to  the  head  master,  tends  to  the  smooth  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  school,  and  prepares  the  subordinates 
for  the  duties  of  headship  when  their  time  for  promotion  comes 
round. 

Specialist  Teachers. — The  Form  system,  as  we  know  it  in 
this  country,  does  not  exist  in  the  high  schools.  The  teachers 
are  all  confined  to  teaching  one  subject,  or  a  small  group  of  allied 
subjects.  The  pupils  have  thus  no  very  close  connection  with 
any  individual  instructor.  There  is,  consequently,  wanting  in 
the  schools  the  personal  influence  which  counts  for  so  much 
in  our  system.  At  the  same  time  it  has  to  be  admitted  that 
there  are  great  compensating  educational  advantages  in  the 
specialist  system. 

Proportion  taking  Secondary  Education. — There  are,  as  already 
stated,  771,000  pupils  in  the  public  high  schools.  Yet  this 
number,  enormous  as  it  seems,  represents  little  more  than 
4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  on  the  elementary  school  roll. 
In  the  cities  it  is  found  that  only  about  20  per  cent,  of  the 
number  qualifying  for  admission  to  high  schools  in  any  one 
year  go  forward  from  the  elementary  schools  for  a  course  of 
secondary  education.  In  the  rural  districts  the  percentage  is 
naturally  much  smaller. 

Yearly  "  Wastage  "  in  High  Schools. — The  steady  falling  off 
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in  the  numbers  in  attendance  during  each  successive  year  of 
the  high-school  course  is  one  of  the  most  serious  features  in 
American  secondary  education,  as  it  is  here.  Even  in  Boston, 
the  educational  leader  in  the  States,  out  of  every  100  who  begin 
a  course  of  secondary  education  only  25  complete  the  course, 
and  of  these  only  12  complete  the  course  satisfactorily — i.e. 
graduate.  The  causes  of  this  excessive  educational  mortality 
are  complex.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  a  considerable  loss 
each  year  owing  to  the  pressure  of  home  circumstances — res 
angusta  domi;  but  Dr.  Maxwell,  Superintendent  of  Education 
in  New  York,  is  undoubtedly  right  when  he  states  that  much 
of  the  loss  may  be  ascribed  to  the  pressure  of  home  lessons,  to 
the  study  of  too  many  new  subjects,  and  to  the  strange  surround- 
ings, that  scare  and  bewilder  the  newcomers  unless  they  are 
taken  in  hand  sympathetically  by  the  teachers.  It  is  here  that 
the  Form  system  would  come  in  as  a  corrective  and  palliative. 

Age  of  Pupils. — The  average  age  for  entrance  on  secondary 
education  is  14*8  years  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  is  probably 
a  good  deal  higher  in  other  centres.  As  the  high-school  course 
extends  normally  over  four  years,  the  average  age  of  high-school 
graduates  is  nineteen  years.  In  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
movement  for  beginning  the  high-school  course  earlier  by  taking 
two  years  from  the  elementary-school  course,  but  so  far  little 
progress  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 

The  actual  courses  of  study  in  the  secondary  schools  present 
a  bewildering  diversity.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  American 
educational  system,  there  is  no  semblance  of  national  control, 
and  but  little  of  state  control.  For  over  fifty  years  there  has 
been  almost  continual  experimenting  with  the  curriculum  in 
the  endeavour  to  reach  a  satisfactory  compromise  between  the 
claims  of  a  liberal  culture  and  the  pressing  needs  of  a  vocational 
training;  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 

A  solution  was  first  sought  by  adding  to  the  traditional 
subjects  of  school  study  all  such  subjects  as  could  be  shown 
to  have  a  direct  or  indirect  bearing  on  the  business  of  everyday 
life.  Needless  to  say,  this  crude  plan  of  piling  Ossa  on  Pelion 
did  not  lead  to  the  educational  Olympus.  From  1850  to  1870, 
when  this  scheme  was  being  exploited,  it  was  common  for  high 
schools  to  demand  twenty  subjects  from  all  students,  and  in 
one  instance  the  number  was  twenty-nine.  The  programme  of 
the  Boston  English  High  School  up  to  1860  contained  the 
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following  subjects :  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  geography, 
general  history,  American  history,  reading,  rhetoric,  grammar, 
composition,  book-keeping,  natural  philosophy,  moral  philosophy, 
natural  theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  navigation,  surveying, 
mensuration,  astronomy,  drawing,  logic,  and  French.  As  might 
well  be  supposed,  this  plan  of  unlimited  additions  soon  broke 
down  of  its  own  weight. 

Electives. — The  next  stage  was  that  of  parallel  courses,  such 
as  classical,  modern,  literary,  scientific,  with  rigidly  prescribed 
subjects  in  each.  This  method  is  still  followed  in  a  large  number 
of  schools,  and  is  the  one  generally  approved  in  this  country. 
In  America,  however,  they  have  gone  a  step  further,  and,  influ- 
enced by  the  example  of  the  universities,  have  introduced  the 
elective  principle  of  school  studies.  In  most  of  the  universities 
this  elective  principle  is  absolute,  and  the  student  can  select  for 
himself  any  of  the  subjects  taught  within  the  university.  In  the 
high  schools  there  is  usually  a  "  core"  subject  or  subjects  pre- 
scribed for  all,  in  addition  to  which  a  considerable  number  of  free 
electives  are  offered.  It  is  this  principle  of  electives  that  has  led 
to  the  amazing  diversity  of  curriculum  already  referred  to.  There 
are  signs,  however,  that  both  schools  and  universities  are  recovering 
from  their  "  debauch  of  options,"  and,  though  lip-service  is  still 
paid  to  the  principle,  in  practical  working  the  system  is  beginning 
more  and  more  to  approximate  to  the  former  scheme  of  parallel 
courses,  rendered  flexible  by  allowing  occasional  substitutions. 

Another  notable  feature  in  the  curriculum  is  the  comparatively 
limited  number  of  subjects  studied  in  each  year.  As  a  rule, 
not  more  than  four  or  five  subjects  are  allowed,  excluding  music 
and  gymnastics.  English  (not  including  history  and  geography) 
is  generally  compulsory  throughout  the  course,  and  some  branch 
of  natural  science  is  required  in  the  first  year. 

On  the  following  page  are  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten  of  the  National  Education  Association  for  the 
four  years'  course  of  the  secondary  school.  Pupils  are  allowed 
a  choice  of  courses,  but  not  of  subjects. 

The  variety  of  courses  permitted  under  the  elective  system 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  programme  of  studies  for 
the  pupils  in  the  Horace  Mann  High  School,  New  York. 

COMPULSORY  SUBJECTS.  First  Year  ELECTIVES. 

Periods. 

English  .  5  Latin 


Physiology 

Mathematics 

Music 

Physical  Training 


3  Manual  work  or  Art 

5 

2 

4 
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COURSES  RECOMMENDED  BY  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION 

MODERN   LANGUAGE   COURSE 


ist  Year. 

2nd  Year. 

3rd  Year. 

4th  Year. 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Periods. 

Periods. 

Periods. 

Periods. 

English            .... 

5 

2 

3 

4 

History            .... 

4 



2 

3* 

French  (or  German) 

5 

4 

4 

3 

German  (or  French) 

5 

4 

4 

Algebra           .... 

4 

2 

3* 

Geometry        .... 

3 

2 

Trigonometry 

— 

—  . 

3 

Physics            .... 

— 

3 

3 

Botany  or  Zoology    .  . 

— 

3 

2 

2 

Chemistry       .... 

— 

— 

3 

Physical  Training 

3 

I 

I 

I 

*  Option  between  History  and  Higher  Algebra. 
CLASSICAL  COURSE 


ist  Year. 

No.  of 
Periods. 

and  Year. 

No.  of 
Periods. 

3rd  Year. 

No.  of 
Periods. 

4th  Year. 

No.  of 
Periods. 

• 

K 

4 

A 

English 

%f 
4 

*j 
2 

T^ 

3 

T^ 

2 

Algebra 

4 



2 



Geometry 

— 

3 

2 



Trigonometry 

— 

— 



3 

French  (or  German)  . 

— 

4 

4 

3 

Greek 

— 

5 

5 

History 

4 

3 

— 

— 

Physics 

3 

— 

— 

Chemistry 

— 

— 

3 

Physical  Geography  . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Physical  Training 

3 

i 

I 

i 

SCIENTIFIC   COURSE 


ist  Year. 

No.  of 
Periods. 

and  Year. 

No.  of 
Periods. 

3rd  Year. 

No.  of 
Periods. 

4th  Year. 

No.  of 
Periods. 

English 

4 

2 

3 

4 

History 

4 

2 

— 

— 

Algebra 

4 

— 

2 

— 

Geometry 

— 

3 

2 

— 

Trigonometry 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Physics 

— 

3 

*3 

— 

Botany  or  Zoology    . 

— 

3 

*3 

— 

Chemistry 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Physiology  and  Hygie 

ne 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Latin  or  German 

5 

5 

4 

4 

French  or  German     . 

— 

4 

4 

3 

Physical  Geography  . 

3 

— 

— 

— 

Physical  Training 

3 

I 

i 

i 

*  Option  between  Physics  and  Botany. 
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COMPULSORY   SUBJECTS 


English 

History 

Music 

Physical  Training 


English 
Physical  Training 


Second  Year 

Periods. 

3 
3 

2 

4 


ELECTIVES. 

Latin 

French  or  German  or  Greek 

Mathematics 

Manual  work  or  Art 

(Any  two  of  above) 

Year 

Latin 

French  or  German  or  Greek 

Mathematics 

History 

Physics 

Manual  Work  or  Art 

Music 

Chemistry 

(Any  four  of  above) 

TABLE  SHOWING  PERCENTAGE  OF  PUPILS  STUDYING  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  * 


Third  and  Fourth 

3 
4 


Latin 

Greek 

French 

German 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Physics    . 

Chemistry 

Physiology 

History  (other  than  U.S.) 

Civics 

Physical  Geography 


1890. 

41-20 

3-00 

570 
15-92 
52-20 
24-60 
24-00 

I0'20 
28-20 


1900. 

50-45 
2-63 
8-29 

I5-45 
56-96 

27-83 
18-40 
7-56 
26-60 
38-9I 


1910. 

49'°5 

75 

9'93 

23-69 

56-85 
30-87 
14-61 
6-89 
i5'32 
55-03 
I5-55 


A  study  of  the  above  figures  reveals  some  striking  and  un- 
expected facts. 

1.  Latin,  in  spite  of    all  the  attacks  made  upon  classical 
studies,  is  not  only  holding  its  own  amid  the  welter  of  options, 
but  is  actually  gaining  ground.     Greek,  however,  seems  doomed. 

2.  The  Sciences,  notwithstanding  the  increase  in  laboratories, 
are  seemingly  decreasing  in  popularity. 

3.  The  numbers  taking  a  foreign  language  axe  surprisingly 
small. 

MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOLS 

The  growth  of  manual  training  schools  in  the  past  twenty 
years   has   been   phenomenal.     St.    Louis   established   the   first 

1  The  return  is  manifestly  incomplete — the  natural  sciences,  drawing  and  manual 
work  being  omitted.     English,  being  a  compulsory  subject,  is  not  given. 
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manual  training  school  in  1879.  Within  a  few  years  similar 
schools  were  established  in  all  the  great  centres,  and  now  the 
smaller  cities  are  sharing  in  the  movement.  The  manual  training 
school  has  two  objects — educational  and  vocational.  Educa- 
tionally it  seeks  to  secure  a  sound  basis  of  general  culture, 
vocationally  it  aims  at  fitting  boys  and  girls  to  enter  into  the 
industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  great  cities. 

In  1890  only  37  city  school  systems  included  manual  training 
in  the  course  of  instruction.  In  1908  671  cities  had  some  form 
of  manual  training  carried  on  in  one  or  more  of  their  schools. 
In  addition  there  are  170  manual  and  industrial  training  schools 
in  existence,  with  a  total  roll  of  58,503  pupils.  The  following  is 
the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  Boston  Manual  Training 
Schools : — 


ACADEMIC. 


English 
History 
Algebra 


English 
Geometry 
Algebra 
French  , 


English  .... 

Solid  Geometry  &  Trigonometry 
Physics  .... 

French 


English 

Algebra  . 

Trigonometry 

Geometry 

Physics 

Chemistry 


First  Year                   MANUAL. 

his.  hr». 

2  Drawing         ....       5 

2.\  Carpentry  and  Wood-carving  .     10 
5 

Second  Year 

i\  Drawing                                     .      2j 

5  Wood-turning     and     Pattern- 

2j  making        ....       5 

2|  Forging           ....       5 


Third  Year 

2j  Drawing          .... 

5  Machinist  work  (hand  tools  and 

2j  machine  tools)     .         .         . 


Fourth  Year 


2* 
a* 

2* 

5 

2* 

5 


Drawing         . 
Machine-shop  practice 


10 


10 


Similar  courses  have  been  provided  for  girls— cookery,  laundrying, 
dressmaking  and  millinery  replacing  the  manual  occupations  of 
the  boys. 

METHODS  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  various  subjects  in  the  secondary 
schools  are  very  similar  to  our  own.    The  American  system  of 
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concentrating  on  a  comparatively  limited  range  of  subjects, 
instead  of  spreading  itself  over  a  wide  field,  as  with  us, 
results  in  much  greater  thoroughness  than  is  possible  in  our 
schools.  At  the  end  of  a  four  years'  course  the  average  pupil 
should  have  a  considerable  mastery  of  all  the  subjects  of  his 
curriculum.  In  modern  languages  the  reform  method  is  making 
slow  but  sure  headway.  The  mathematical  teaching  is  every- 
where on  the  lines  of  the  most  modern  methods,  though  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that  a  movement  is  on  foot  for  standardising 
the  geometrical  work.  The  Association  of  Head  Masters  in 
New  York  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration  for  some 
time,  and  have  recently  petitioned  the  examining  authorities  to 
define  more  particularly  the  scope  of  the  work,  and  to  determine 
the  sequence  of  the  main  geometrical  propositions.  It  is  not 
at  all  likely  that  there  will  be  a  return  to  the  rigidity  of  the  old 
Euclidian  system,  but  it  is  probable  that  a  period  will  be  put 
to  the  present  "  go-as-you-please  "  methods  of  text-books  and 
teachers. 

The  teaching  of  history  is  on  particularly  sound  lines.  It 
is  taught  all  through  the  secondary  course,  and  the  results 
generally  are  highly  creditable  to  pupils  and  teachers  alike. 
The  following  scheme  of  work  was  drawn  up  by  the  Committee 
of  Seven  on  The  Study  of  History  in  Schools,  and  is  now  generally 
followed  all  over  the  continent. 


Minimum 
Recitation  Time. 

Maximum 
Recitation  Time. 

Year  of  Coarse. 

Ancient  History 

3  periods  per  week 

5  periods  per  week 

First  or  Second 

European  History 

3  periods  per  week 

5  periods  per  week 

Second 

English  History 

3  periods  per  week 

5  periods  per  week 

Third 

American  History 

5  periods  per  week 

5  periods  per  week 

Fourth 

If  two  years  only  are  allowed  to  the  subject,  the  last  two  are  recommended. 

In  the  secondary  school,  as  in  the  elementary,  English  is  the 
core  subject  of  the  curriculum.  It  is  taught  throughout  the  four 
years,  usually  for  five  periods  per  week.  Composition  in  the 
high  schools  receives  the  most  elaborate  treatment.  In  almost 
every  school  the  pupils  are  taken  through  a  formidable  text- 
book on  "  Rhetoric,"  containing  an  infinitude  of  rules  for  every 
variety  of  composition.  The  technicalities  of  literary  expression 
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bulk  so  largely  in  all  the  teaching  that  there  is  a  danger  of  their 
killing  its  life  and  verve.  The  following  syllabus  of  instruction 
for  use  in  the  high  schools  of  Chicago  will  serve  to  show  the 
minuteness  of  the  details  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  teachers 
of  the  subject,  and  the  carefully  correlated  nature  of  the  course 
throughout  the  four  years. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  THE  CHICAGO  HIGH 

SCHOOLS 

First  Year 

Class  Reading. — At  least  three  books  from  the  appended  list 
should  be  studied  in  class.  In  addition  each  pupil  is  expected 
to  read  at  home  four  books  approved  by  the  teacher,  but  not 
necessarily  from  the  list  given  below.  The  chief  emphasis  should 
be  laid  on  the  human  interest  of  what  is  read. 


Pied  Piper,  Herv6  Kiel. 
The  Hoosier  School- 


BROWNING  : 

EGGLESTON 
master. 

IRVING  :  Sketch  Book. 

LAMB  :  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

LONGFELLOW:  Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

LOWELL  :  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal. 

MACAULAY  :  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 

WHITTIER:    Skipper    Ireson,    Snow 
Bound. 

Narrative  poems,  such  as  John  Gil- 
pin,  Ballad  of  The  Revenge. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric. 


Descriptive  poems,  such  as  Tenny- 
son's Brook,  Shelley's  Cloud. 

KIPLING  :    Jungle  Book. 

DICKENS  :    Christmas  Stories. 

Arabian  Nights. 

COOPER:  Last  of  the  Mohicans 
series. 

HUGHES:  Tom  Brown's  School 
Days. 

SCOTT  :    Lady  of  the  Lake. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  Merchant  of  Venice 
and  Midsummer  Night's  Dream. 


I.    Elementary  study  of  narration  and  description  by  means  of  material  drawn 
from  books  and  experience. 

(.4)  Narration : 

1.  Nature  of  narrative. 

2.  Essentials  of  structure,  introducing  elements,  climax,  and  con- 

clusion. 

3.  Principles  governing  selection  of  incidents,  probability,  interest,  etc. 

(B)  Description  : 

1.  Nature  of  description. 

2.  Gathering  material. 

3.  Fixing  point  of  view. 

4.  Selection  of  details  ;  individuality  ;  harmony. 

5.  General  impression,  then  details. 

Attention  is  to  be  directed  to  the  structure  of  the  paragraph, 
unity,  transition  from  paragraph  to  paragraph. 
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Second  Year 

Class    Reading. — Two   or   three   books   chosen   for  study 
class  ;   four  at  least  for  home  reading. 


in 


ARNOLD  :  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

BALLADS. 

BLACKMORE  :  Lorna  Doone. 

BYRON  :  Prisoner  of  Chillon. 

CABLE  :    Old  Creole  Days. 

DICKENS  :    Pickwick  Papers,  Tale  of 

Two  Cities. 
ELIOT  :  Silas  Marner. 
GOLDSMITH  :  Deserted  Village. 


HAWTHORNE  :      House     of     Seven 

Gables. 

KINGSLEY  :  Westward  Ho  ! 
PLUTARCH'S  Lives. 
SCOTT  :  Ivanhoe,  and  Talisman. 
SHAKESPEARE:     Julius    Caesar, 

Henry  V.,  Twelfth  Night. 
SOUTHEY  :  Life  of  Nelson. 
TENNYSON  :  Idylls  of  the  King. 


Composition  and  Rhetoric. 

I.    More  advanced  study  of  Narration  and  Description. 
(.4)  Narration : 

Study  of  plot. 
(B)  Description  : 

Personality,  mood,  etc. 

II.    Elementary  Exposition  : 

1.  Nature  and  material  of  exposition  in  comparison  with  that  of 

narrative  and  description. 

2.  Subject,  theme,  title. 

3.  Limiting  of  the  subject. 

4.  Development  of  the  theme  by  anecdotes  and  incidents. 

5.  Expository  conclusion. 

III.    Coherence  in  paragraph  and  sentence. 

Third  Year 

Class  Reading. — Three  books  to  be  read  in  class,  and  four  at 
home.  In  this  year  reflective  and  expository  literature  begin 
to  take  the  place  of  the  narrative  and  descriptive  works  of  the 
first  and  second  years. 


ARNOLD  :  Essays  in  Criticism. 
AUSTEN  :  Pride  and  Prejudice. 
BACON  :  Essays. 
BESANT:   All  Sorts  and  Conditions 

of  Men. 

BIRRELL  :  Obiter  Dicta. 
BURNS  :  Lyrics. 
CARLYLE  :     Essay    on    Burns,    and 

Heroes. 

CHAUCER  :    Prologue,  and  Knight's 
^Tale. 

COLERIDGE  :  Ancient  Mariner. 
CURTIS  :  Essays. 
DE    QUINCEY  :     Joan  of  Arc,   and 

Mail  Coach. 


ELIOT  :    Mill  on  the  Floss. 
GOLDSMITH  :  Comedies. 
LOWELL  :  Essays  and  Poems. 
MACAULAY  :  Selected  Essays. 
PALGRAVE  :  Golden  Treasury. 
POE  :  Poems. 

RUSKIN  :  Sesame  and  Lilies. 
SCOTT  :    Kenilworth,    and    Quentin 

Durward. 

SHAKESPEARE  :  Macbeth. 
SHERIDAN  :  Rivals. 
SPENSER  :  Faerie  Queene. 
TENNYSON  :  Lyrics. 
THACKERAY  :  Esmond. 
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Composition. 

Exposition. — The  gathering  of  material,  use  of  books  and  periodicals,  the 
arrangement  of  material  in  the  single  paragraph  and  in  combination  of  paragraphs. 

Rhetoric. 

1.  Proportion,  order,  and  emphasis  in  paragraphs  and  sentences ;  variety  in 
sentences. 

2.  Analysis  of  figures  of  speech. 

3.  Simple  treatment  of  versification. 

Public  Speaking. 

Public  speaking  includes  declamation,  reading  of  themes,  debates,  orations, 
and  simple  plays. 


Class  Reading, 
home. 


Fourth  Year 
-Three  books  to  be  read  in  class  and  four  at 


ADDISON  :  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
papers. 

ARNOLD  :  Culture  and  Anarchy. 

BURKE  :  Conciliation. 

CODY  :  The  World's  Best  Orations. 

CRADDOCK  :  Prophet  of  Great  Smoky 
Mountains. 

ELIOT  :  Adam  Bede,  and  Middle- 
march. 

EMERSON  :  Essays. 

GASKELL  :  Cranford. 

Composition. 

Argumentation: 

Its  nature  and  function. 
The  proposition. 
Kinds  of  argumentation, 
Sifting  of  material. 

Exposition  : 
Continuation  of  third  year's  work. 


GOLDSMITH  :  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
GRAHAME  :  Golden  Age. 
HAWTHORNE  :  Marble  Faun. 
HOLMES  :  Autocrat. 
HOWELLS  :  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 
MACAULAY  :  Selected  Essays. 
MILTON  :  Minor  Poems. 
POPE  :  Rape  of  the  Lock. 
SHAKESPEARE:  Hamlet,  and  Tempest. 
THACKERAY  :    English    Humourists, 
and  Pendennis. 


The  intervention. 

Elaboration  of  brief,  order  and  pro- 
portion. 
Plan  of  refutation. 


LEAVING  CERTIFICATES 

The  school  diploma  or  leaving  certificate  is  awarded,  not  on 
the  passing  of  a  final  examination,  as  with  us,  but  on  a  review 
of  the  pupil's  whole  work  from  start  to  finish.  To  render  this 
as  fair  and  thorough  as  possible,  a  highly  elaborate  system  of 
observing  and  recording  the  progress  of  the  pupil  from  day  to 
day  has  been  introduced.  A  certain  number  of  "  credits  "  or 
points  has  to  be  made  by  each  pupil  every  year  before  he  is 
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allowed  to  pass  on  to  the  next  year's  work,  and  for  this  purpose 
a  definite  number  of  points  is  allotted  to  each  subject.  This 
number  is  determined  by  the  relative  amount  of  school  time 
devoted  to  each  subject.  As  a  rule  the  amount  of  work  repre- 
sented by  one  period  a  week  for  one  year  on  any  study  counts 
as  one  "  credit  "  towards  the  final  diploma.  For  example,  in  the 
first  year's  course  in  Boston,  English  is  studied  for  five  periods, 
and  therefore  a  student  doing  satisfactory  work  will  at  the  end 
of  the  year  have  five  credits  to  his  account  towards  the  seventy-six 
required  for  the  issue  of  a  diploma.  The  system  of  "  credits  " 
is  in  operation  all  over  the  country,  though  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  diversity  in  its  application.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  of 
a  quantitative  rather  than  a  qualitative  consideration  of  the 
curriculum,  as  by  it  the  most  diverse  subjects  are  held  to  be 
equivalent  for  the  purpose  of  mental  training,  provided  they  are 
pursued  for  equal  periods  of  school  tune. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

The  vocational  aim  having  been  once  admitted  in  preparing 
secondary  school  courses,  it  was  impossible  to  stop  at  preparation 
for  industrial  life.  The  claims  of  commercial  and  business  life 
could  not  be  disregarded.  Consequently  the  rise  of  commercial 
schools  and  departments  is  one  of  the  most  notable  features  in 
contemporary  education  in  America.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
reports  that  in  1910  there  were  2,621  commercial  schools,  with  a 
total  roll  of  233,640.  The  great  majority  of  these  were  private 
schools,  but  the  commercial  high  schools  are  becoming  formidable 
rivals.  Though  only  established  within  the  past  five  or  six 
years,  they  have  already  a  roll  of  81,249  pupils. 

In  all  these  schools,  whether  public  or  private,  an  attempt 
is  made  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  conditions 
of  everyday  business  life.  The  following,  which  exemplifies  the 
practice  of  the  Pittsburg  Commercial  High  School,  may  be 
taken  as  typifying  the  general  organisation  of  the  department 
of  practical  commerce  : — 

1.  The  desks  are  arranged  in  cities,  of  which  there  is  a  plan 
giving  the  names  of  streets,  the  house  numbers,  and  the  value 
of  the  lots  per  square  yard.     This  enables  the  student  to  get 
data  for  deeds,  mortgages,  leases,  etc. 

2.  An  office,  where  stores  are  leased,  properly  bought  and 
sold,  insurance  policies  written,  and  mortgages  bought  and  sold. 

3.  A  jobbing  house,  where  goods  are  bought   and  sold  by 
wholesale  and  retail.     It  is  officered  each  day  by  a  cashier,  who 
has  full  charge,  a  book-keeper,  and  a  shipping  clerk. 
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4.  A  commission  house,  where  goods  are  received  and  sold 
on  account  of  the  shipper  and  on  joint  account. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  some  of  the  leading  business  men, 
access  has  been  obtained  to  the  books  of  representative  houses 
in  Pittsburg.  By  this  means  the  methods  of  book-keeping  in 
the  jobbing  and  commission  departments,  the  books  and  the 
forms  used,  are  all  of  the  most  approved  type. 

5.  A  students'  national  bank,  officered  by  a  cashier,  a  receiving 
and  paying  teller,  a  discount  clerk,  and  a  messenger.     All  the 
books   and  ledgers   in   common   banking   processes   are   carried 
through  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  thoroughness. 

6.  A  transportation  office,  which  delivers  merchandise  to  all 
cities  represented  in  the  business  community. 

7.  A  post-office,  through  which  all  mails  pass. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 

The  title  "  university  "  is  a  much  abused  one  in  America.  It 
is  claimed  by  many  institutions  that  give  an  education  less  liberal 
than  that  of  a  good  secondary  school.  More  and  more,  however, 
the  term  is  beginning  to  have  a  definite  connotation,  and  in 
academic  circles  at  least,  is  now  restricted  to  those  institutions 
which  off-T  to  graduate  students  courses  leading  to  higher  degrees 
together  with  abundant  facilities  for  original  research  in  all  the 
great  departments  of  knowledge.  On  this  basis  there  are  probably 
not  more  than  thirteen  genuine  universities,  though  there  are 
several  others  which  are  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  first  rank. 

The  term  "  college  "  is  also  discredited  by  unlawful  usurpation 
by  the  inefficient.  But  in  the  strict  acceptance  of  the  word  it 
implies  an  institution  which  provides  a  four  years'  undergraduate 
course  leading  to  a  bachelor's  degree  in  arts  or  science.  The 
universities  proper,  in  addition  to  their  post-graduate  courses, 
provide  also  an  undergraduate  course,  but  the  college  is  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  undergraduate  studies.  The  extension 
upward  of  secondary  education  is  certain  to  have  an  adverse 
influence  on  colleges  unless  some  modifications  are  made  in  their 
conditions  and  requirements.  The  age  of  entrance  to-day  is 
from  eighteen  to  nineteen.  Twenty  years  ago  it  was  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen.  The  student  of  to-day  is  thus  at  least  twenty- 
two  years  of  age  on  graduating,  and  if  he  then  proceeds  to 
a  professional  course  he  is  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  before  he 
begins  to  earn  his  living.  The  consequence  is  that  an  increasing 
number  of  high-school  students  pass  direct  from  school  to  the 
professional  courses,  omitting  the  college  training  altogether. 
The  remedy  will  probably  be  found  in  shortening  the  college 
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course  to  two  or  three  years,  but  so  far  no  institution  has  been 
bold  enough  to  make  the  change. 

Statistics  of  Attendance. — According  to  the  latest  returns 
there  are  480  universities  and  colleges  of  all  ranks.  Of  these 
89  are  public  institutions  maintained  by  the  states,  and  391  are 
private;  143  are  for  men  only,  and  16  for  women  only,  while 
321  are  common  to  both  sexes.  Naturally  all  the  state  universities 
are  co-educational.  In  1908  there  was  a  total  enrolment  of 
150,187  students — 106,945  men  and  43,242  women.  Of  these 
8,755  were  following  a  post-graduate  curriculum  other  than  in 
the  professional  departments.  The  total  teaching  staff  numbered 
13,635  professors  or  lecturers. 

Fees. — In  the  majority  of  the  universities  founded  by  the 
State  the  fees  are  very  small,  and  in  some  instances  education 
is  entirely  free.  At  Wisconsin  State  University  the  inclusive  fee 
per  year  charged  to  students  belonging  to  the  state  is  £2  105. ; 
for  external  students  it  is  £12.  This  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  charges  in  all  the  state  universities.  In  the  great  private 
universities,  such  as  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Columbia,  the  fees 
range  from  £20  to  £30  per  year. 

Income. — The  state  universities  are  maintained  by  state 
endowments  and  by  direct  state  taxation.  The  private  uni- 
versities rely  entirely  on  the  munificence  of  private  donors  and 
on  the  students'  fees.  The  older  endowed  institutions  have 
amassed  large  capital  funds.  Harvard  has  capital  investments 
of  close  on  £5,000,000,  and  an  annual  income  of  £300,000 ;  while 
Chicago,  among  the  newer  universities,  is  not  far  behind.  For 
the  year  1907-8  the  students'  fees  in  all  the  colleges  and  univer- 
sities amounted  to  £4,000,000 ;  investments  produced  £2,240,000, 
and  state  grants  £1,300,000.  From  private  benefactions  there 
was  received  £2,560,000.  The  total  income  available  for  all 
purposes  was  thus  about  £10,000,000.  In  addition,  a  sum  of 
£1,500,000  was  received  for  the  endowment  funds  of  various 
universities. 

College  Curriculum. — The  college  curriculum  possesses,  at 
least  theoretically,  an  almost  appalling  flexibility.  The  old 
solid  block  of  four  years'  prescribed  subjects  has  given  way  to 
unrestricted  options.  "  Recently  in  one  great  university  in  the 
West  666  separate  courses  were  offered  to  the  bewildered  student." 
The  danger  of  unlimited  "  electives  "  is  now,  however,  generally 
recognised,  and  university  authorities  are  'seeking  in  various 
ways  to  hedge  round  the  original  freedom.  In  this  way  it  has 
come  about  that  the  elective  system,  as  now  operative  in  America, 
differs  but  little  from  the  parallel  courses  of  our  own  universities. 
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Even  in  Harvard,  the  home  of  the  system,  English  has  been 
made  a  compulsory  subject  for  all  students,  and  every  course 
has  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  or  of 
one  of  the  professors. 

University  Curriculum. — In  general  the  possession  of  a  bache- 
lor's degree  is  necessary  for  admission  to  the  graduate  schools 
of  American  universities.  All  the  universities  award  the  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  The  doctorate  is 
sometimes  offered  in  two  forms,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Doctor 
of  Science.  For  the  Master's  degree  the  minimum  term  of  study 
is  one  year.  The  common  requirements  are  the  writing  of  a 
thesis  showing  some  original  research,  together  with  a  written  or 
oral  examination  or  both.  The  minimum  period  of  study  for 
the  doctor's  degree  is  two  years,  but  the  honour  is  seldom  obtained 
in  that  time,  three  and  even  four  years  being  the  usual  term. 
The  doctorate  demands  research  work  of  an  advanced  kind. 
The  standard  of  different  universities  varies  greatly.  Harvard, 
Columbia,  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  have  a  reputation  for 
severity,  and  their  degrees  are  correspondingly  prized.  Throughout 
all  the  post-graduate  courses  the  method  of  study  pursued  is 
based  on  the  German  Seminar  System.  The  aim  is  to  train 
in  methods  of  original  investigation,  and  "  to  transfer  to  literary 
studies  the  methods  of  higher  work  in  science."  Each  department 
has  its  own  seminar  rooms  with  a  departmental  reference  library. 

Student  Life. — One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
American  college  or  university  life  is  the  intensity  and  strength 
of  their  social  energies.  There  are  clubs  and  societies  for  every 
variety  of  inclination  and  taste.  Of  these  by  far  the  most 
numerous  and  influential  are  the  Greek  Letter  Societies,  known 
as  Fraternities  for  men  and  Sororities  for  women.  A  recent 
census  shows  that  there  are  thirty-one  separate  Fraternities, 
with  970  active  chapters.  They  have  a  roll  of  over  180,000 
members,  graduate  and  post-graduate.  These  Greek  Letter 
Societies  are  secret  associations,  with  initiation  ceremonies,  pass- 
words and  forms  of  ritual,  after  the  manner  of  Freemasonry.  They 
are  said  to  take  the  place  of  the  English  colleges  in  cementing 
bonds  of  friendship  between  different  generations  of  students, 
but  they  are  regarded  with  a  good  deal  of  mistrust  by  many 
university  authorities. 

The  Schools  and  the  Universities. — The  conditions  for  entrance 
to  the  universities  have  never  dominated  the  American  school 
curriculum  to  the  same  extent  as  in  this  country.  They  have, 
however,  been  the  most  powerful  single  agency  affecting  the 
course  and  the  methods  of  instruction  in  the  better-class  high 
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schools.  The  academies  have  all  along  regarded  themselves 
as  university  preparatory  schools,  and  it  is  only  of  late  years 
that  they  have  widened  their  curriculum  to  suit  all  classes  of 
students.  Until  recently  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the 
universities  were  framed,  as  in  this  country,  without  regard 
to  the  problems  that  confronted  secondary  schools.  They  had 
necessarily  a  narrowing  tendency  on  the  curriculum  of  all  schools 
under  their  influence,  but  the  introduction  of  the  principle  of 
electives  into  the  university  curriculum  led  to  a  complete  revision 
of  the  conditions  for  entrance.  Now  a  wide  freedom  of  choice 
is  offered  to  the  prospective  university  student,  and  this  freedom 
is  reflected  in  the  greatly  enlarged  character  of  the  secondary- 
school  curriculum.  The  entrance  examination  still  keeps  its 
position,  particularly  in  the  Eastern  states,  but  it  is  shorn  of 
most  of  its  terrors.  The  universities,  in  many  instances,  issue  a 
list  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  subjects,  from  which  the  candidate 
is  required  to  choose  four  or  five.  English  is  usually  the  one 
indispensable  subject.  Latin  and  Greek  are  now  optional  in  a 
majority  of  colleges,  and  Science  may  be  offered  in  place  of 
Mathematics.  In  some  of  the  Western  states  the  options  allowed 
are  of  the  most  varied  character,  ranging  from  the  traditional  sub- 
jects of  university  culture  down  to  "  freehand  drawing,  mechanical 
drawing,  forge  work,  foundry  work,  and  machine-shop  practice." 

Even  in  this  modified  form  the  entrance  examinations  do 
not  escape  criticism.  Many  solutions  have  been  proposed  for 
the  vexed  problem  of  how  to  secure  a  vital  connection  between 
school  and  university  without  sacrificing  the  highest  educational 
interests  of  either.  The  most  promising  of  these  attempts  has 
been  the  so-called  "  accrediting  "  system.  Under  this  system 
the  university  admits  to  its  freshman  class  without  examination 
such  graduates  of  approved  secondary  schools  as  are  specially 
recommended  by  their  head  masters.  The  fitness  of  schools  for 
such  recognition  is  determined  by  visits  of  inspection  every  two 
or  three  years  by  representatives  of  the  universities.  Reports 
on  the  progress  of  students  so  admitted  are  sent  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  the  schools  concerned.  If  the  students  from  any 
school  are  found  to  be  insufficiently  prepared,  such  school  is 
liable  to  be  struck  off  the  list  of  accredited  schools.  In  this  way 
the  roll  of  accredited  schools  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  an 
honours  list  of  the  best  schools,  and  there  is  consequently  keen 
striving  after  the  recognition.  This  movement,  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1871,  has  extended 
gradually  over  the  country,  and  has  been  adopted  in  some  form 
or  other  by  forty-two  State  universities  and  colleges.  The  great 
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universities  of  the  East  still  hold  by  their  own  preliminary 
examination,  and  till  the  movement  for  standardising  secondary 
education  makes  more  headway  they  are  unlikely  to  make  any 
change. 

TECHNICAL  COLLEGES 

Schools  of  applied  science  are,  as  with  ourselves,  the  growth 
of  the  past  fifty  years.  It  is  true  that  the  first  technical  school, 
the  Rensselair  Polytechnic  Institute,  was  established  in  Troy, 
New  York,  in  1821,  but  it  had  no  successor  till  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  commonly  known  as  the  "  Boston  Tec.,'* 
was  founded  in  1865.  The  marvellous  material  development 
that  followed  the  civil  war  led  to  the  rapid  growth  of  similar 
institutions.  To-day  there  are  145  higher  institutions  for  training 
in  applied  science.  These  fall  into  three  distinct  classes : 

1.  Technical  schools  upon  private  foundations  (7). 

2.  Technical  schools   partly  upon  private   foundations   and 
partly  upon  State  subsidies  (36). 

3.  Technical  schools  or  departments  connected  with  colleges 
and  universities  (102). 

The  "  Boston  Tec.,"  generally  regarded  as  the  best  type  of 
technical  institutes  in  the  States,  offers  thirteen  distinct  courses, 
each  of  four  years'  duration,  in  civil  engineering,  mechanical 
engineering,  mining  engineering  and  metallurgy,  architecture, 
chemistry,  electrical  engineering,  biology,  physics,  chemical 
engineering,  sanitary  engineering,  geology  and  naval  architecture. 
It  has  over  1,300  students,  and  140  instructors. 

The  conditions  of  entrance  upon  a  technical  course  are  by 
no  means  uniform.  In  the  technical  departments  of  universities 
the  requirements  are  usually  higher  than  in  the  separate  institutes, 
and  approximate  to  those  for  general  university  education.  In 
the  separate  technical  schools  candidates  must  present  a  high- 
school  certificate  or  submit  to  an  examination.  The  obligatory 
subjects  for  this  examination  are  algebra,  plane  geometry,  solid 
geometry,  French  or  German,  English,  and  history.  In  almost 
all  cases  the  courses  extend  over  four  years.  In  the  first  two 
years  the  professional  training  is  combined  with  general  studies 
in  English,  foreign  languages  and  history.  The  final  years  are 
devoted  entirely  to  professional  work.  The  great  majority  of 
institutions  offer  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  for  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  the  full  course. 

THE  TEACHING  STAFF 

Supply  of  Teachers. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner for  Education,  1910,  there  are  481,316  teachers  engaged 
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in  the  public  schools  of  the  country.  Of  these  104,414,  or  217 
per  cent.,  are  men,  and  376,902,  or  78*3  per  cent.,  are  women.  The 
statistics  for  the  past  thirty  years  prove  that  the  percentage  of 
men  is  steadily  decreasing.  In  1880  they  formed  42  per  cent, 
of  the  total  teaching  staff,  in  1890  34^5  per  cent.,  in  1900  29^9 
per  cent.,  and  in  1910  only  21*4  per  cent. 

In  the  larger  cities  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  teaching  staff 
have  had  some  form  of  professional  training,  but  in  the  villages 
and  rural  districts  only  about  20  per  cent,  have  been  trained. 
This  fact  is  deplored  by  the  education  authorities,  who  have  to 
choose  between  untrained  teachers  and  no  teachers  at  all.  The 
most  serious  factor  in  the  situation  is  that  while  the  population  is 
rapidly  increasing  the  number  of  students  in  training  is  actually 
going  down.  In  1906  there  were  97,257  students  in  training, 
in  1907,  97,541,  and  in  1908  only  92, 391. 1  Educators  seek,  by 
means  of  Chautauqua  gatherings,  summer  schools,  and  teachers' 
institutes  to  make  good  the  lack  of  original  training,  and  in  this 
they  appear  to  be  in  great  measure  successful.  The  professional 
spirit  is  much  more  strongly  developed  among  American  teachers 
than  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  they  are  earnest  and  en- 
thusiastic students  of  educational  methods  and  practice. 

Salaries. — The  scarcity  of  teachers  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
meagreness  of  the  salaries  offered,  the  want  of  fixity  of  tenure, 
and  the  absence  of  a  pension  scheme.  The  average  salary  for 
men  is  only  £i39'3  per  annum,  and  for  women  £105*7.  I*1  the 
larger  cities  much  better  salaries  are  paid,  but  even  there  the 
teaching  profession  cannot  be  said  to  be  held  in  high  esteem 
so  far  as  monetary  recognition  is  concerned.  The  report  of  the 
National  Education  Association  on  salaries  shows  that  in  467 
cities  investigated,  having  over  92,000  teachers,  the  average  salary 
of  men  teaching  in  high  schools  was  £260,  and  of  women  £180  ; 
of  men  teaching  in  elementary  schools  £230,  and  of  women  £130. 

Training  of  Teachers. — The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  for  the  year  1908  gives  the  number  of  institutions 
engaged  in  the  training  of  teachers  thus  : — 


Institutions. 

Students. 

189 

64,066 

6l 

7,801 

Attached  to  Public  Universities  and  Colleges 
Attached  to  Private  Universities  and  Colleges 
Attached  to  Public  High  Schools             

27 
62 
1.283 
216 

2.478 
4.263 
10,061 

3,722 

TOTAL            ..         ..         .. 

1,838 

92,391 

1  The  returns  for  the  year  1910  show  113,175  students  in  training. 
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The  number  of  private  normal  schools  and  the  training  centres 
attached  to  high  schools  and  academies  are  rapidly  diminishing. 
They  follow  generally  the  methods  of  the  public  institutions, 
and  need  not  be  referred  to  further. 

Public  Normal  Schools. — Each  state  maintains  a  normal 
school  or  schools  in  which,  theoretically,  all  the  teachers  of  the 
state  should  be  trained.  But  so  strong  is  the  feeling  in  favour 
of  local  management  that  permission  is  granted  to  all  education 
authorities  to  establish  training  centres  of  their  own.  All  the 
large  cities  and  many  of  the  small  ones  take  advantage  of  this 
permission,  and  run  normal  schools,  which  in  equipment  and 
staff  rival  the  state  institutions.  No  teacher's  certificate  in 
America  carries  with  it  the  jus  ubique  docendi,  as  it  does  in  this 
country.  The  licensing  of  teachers  is  vested  in  the  local  education 
authorities,  who  may  accept  the  certificates  presented  or  may 
require  the  holders  of  them  to  pass  a  prescribed  examination. 
Consequently  the  City  Normal  School  certificate  carries  with  it 
the  licence  to  teach  only  in  the  city  where  it  was  obtained.  The 
State  Normal  certificate  has  a  wider  range  of  validity,  but  only 
in  the  smaller  and  less  attractive  districts.  Even  in  progressive 
Massachusetts  there  are  333  education  boards  authorised  to  grant 
licences  to  teach,  not  a  single  one  of  which  is  necessarily 
valid  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  it 
is  issued.  This  is  a  most  unfortunate  limitation,  and  stops  the 
free  circulation  of  the  profession  over  the  country.  In  some 
states  examining  boards  have  been  established,  with  powers 
to  grant  certificates  valid  throughout  the  bounds  of  the  state, 
but  so  strong  is  the  local  sentiment  that  the  movement  is  not 
spreading. 

Admission. — The  usual  condition  for  entry  to  the  city  normal 
schools  is  the  possession  of  a  high-school  diploma  or  leaving 
certificate.  Elsewhere  the  conditions  vary  indefinitely,  some 
following  the  city  standard,  some  accepting  a  two  years'  attendance 
at  a  high  school  as  sufficient,  and  others  requiring  a  preliminary 
examination  of  a  somewhat  elementary  character. 

Course  of  Study. — The  period  of  training  extends  over  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  years — the  normal  course  for  high-school  gradu- 
ates being  two  years.  The  courses  of  study  show  endless  variety, 
but  generally  speaking  the  tendency  is  to  lay  more  stress  on  the 
professional  training  than  with  us.  The  normal  colleges  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  clinical  schools,  which  concern  themselves 
not  so  much  with  the  "what"  as  with  the  "how"  of  knowledge. 
In  the  first  year,  introspective  psychology  and  observational 
child  study  are  made  most  prominent.  The  aim  is  to  make  the 
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students  more  conscious  of  what  they  already  know  about  mental 
activity  and  the  peculiarities  of  child  nature,  and  to  lead  them 
to  form  habits  of  observing  and  thinking  about  such  things. 
General  activities,  like  habit  and  attention,  are  studied  first ; 
then  special  intellectual  activities,  such  as  sensation,  perception ; 
followed  by  studies  of  the  feelings  and  will.  After  a  form  of 
activity  is  known,  general  truths  about  it  are  formulated,  and 
their  pedagogical  application  shown.  The  chief  facts  of  physio- 
logical psychology  are  also  taught. 

During  the  second  year  the  students  spend  much  more  time 
than  in  the  first  year  in  formulating  the  truths  of  child  study 
and  of  psychology,  and  in  considering  general  theories  as  to  the 
application  of  these  truths  in  education.  The  students  do  much 
more  reading  and  less  observational  work.  Topics  are  prescribed, 
upon  which  outlines  are  prepared,  and  a  thesis  upon  some  subject 
connected  with  child  study  is  required  of  each  student.  One- 
third  of  the  year  is  spent  in  full  charge  of  a  class.  Each  student 
is  required  to  write  reports  on  the  individual  children,  noting 
the  character  of  their  work,  their  disposition,  temperament, 
and  idiosyncrasies.  Conferences  are  arranged,  when  these  reports 
are  read,  and  modes  of  treatment  of  individual  children  are 
discussed. 

Certificates. — In  this  country  a  general  certificate  is  given 
to  each  student  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of  his  course. 
This  qualifies  the  holder  to  occupy  any  position  in  an  elementary 
school.  In  America,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  educational 
field  is  parcelled  out  into  sections,  for  teaching  in  each  of  which 
a  separate  certificate  is  required.  There  is  thus  a  Kindergarten 
certificate,  a  primary  grade  certificate,  a  grammar  grade  cer- 
tificate, a  head  master's  certificate,  a  supervisor's  certificate,  as 
well  as  subject  certificates  for  the  various  subjects  in  the  high- 
school  course.  The  examination  system,  which  is  almost  unknown 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems,  is  all-prevailing 
in  the  teaching  profession.  No  single  step  on  the  ladder  of 
promotion  can  be  taken  without  the  teacher  first  passing  an 
examination. 

Teachers'  Colleges. — These  institutions  are  primarily  intended 
for  secondary-school  teachers,  and  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify 
for  administrative  work,  such  as  that  of  superintendents  and 
supervisors  of  schools.  In  many  cases  the  course  is  a  post- 
graduate one,  leading  to  the  degrees  of  Master  and  Doctor  of 
Pedagogy.  In  others  it  is  an  undergraduate  one,  leading  to 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  The  most  famous  of  these 
institutions  is  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University.  It  is 
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probably  the  most  complete  institution  in  the  world  for  the 
training  of  teachers.  It  is  attended  by  over  800  students,  and 
has  a  teaching  staff  of  100  professors  and  lecturers.  Admission 
is  open  to  students  who  have  completed  a  two  years'  course 
at  a  normal  school,  or  a  two  years'  university  course.  The 
work  of  the  college  is  divided  into  five  departments,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  different  classes  of  teachers  : — 

1.  The  graduate  course  of  one  year,  leading  to  the  higher 
diploma. 

2.  A  course  of  two  years,  leading  to  the  Bachelor's  degree. 

3.  A  Kindergarten   course   of    two    years,   entitling   to   the 
Kindergarten  diploma. 

4.  Courses  of  two  years,  leading  to  diplomas  as  teachers  of 
domestic  arts  and  sciences,  fine  arts,  manual  training,  or  music. 

5.  A  course  of  three  and  four  years,  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Master  and  Doctor  of  Pedagogy. 

The  practical  side  of  the  work  receives  great  attention.  The 
Horace  Mann  Schools  afford  an  invaluable  field  for  observational 
work,  while  the  Speyer  School  gives  abundant  scope  for  practice. 
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EDUCATION  IN  CANADA 
By  W.  L.  GRANT,  M.A.,  F.R.S.C. 
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RACIAL  and  religious  differences  make  impossible  a  Canadian 
system  of  education.  In  1867,  at  the  federation  of  the  scattered 
provinces  of  British  North  America,  the  French-speaking  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  province  of  Quebec  were  induced  to  enter  the 
Dominion  only  at  the  price  of  a  provision  putting  education 
wholly  under  provincial  control,  subject  only  to  certain  restric- 
tions guarding  the  existing  rights  of  religious  minorities.  There 
are  thus  at  present  nine  educational  systems  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  Further,  in  the  pioneer  days,  the  young  provinces 
found  the  provision  of  higher  education  too  great  a  burden,  and 
most  of  the  older  Universities  began  as  seminaries  established 
by  the  Churches  for  the  preliminary  training  of  theological 
students.  Though  some  of  them  have  since  been  liberalised, 
higher  education  is  still  in  great  part  both  provincial  and 
sectarian. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUEBEC 

In  the  province  of  Quebec,  where  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
majority,  almost  wholly  French,  faces  a  Protestant  minority, 
nearly  all  of  Scotch  or  English  descent,  denominationalism  has 
been  openly  recognised.  The  Council  of  Education,  in  charge 
of  primary  and  secondary  education,  is  divided  into  two  com- 
mittees, Protestant  and  Catholic,  each  of  which  controls  its  own 
schools,  the  whole  Council  only  meeting  for  general  affairs,  which 
are  usually  either  formal  or  ornamental.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Committee  consists  of  the  bishops  of  the  province,  with  an  equal 
number  of  laymen,  and  is  thus  under  clerical  rule.  Though 
since  federation  the  province  has  made  great  strides  in  education, 
it  is  still  behind  all  the  other  provinces.  The  Protestant  minority 
is  so  scattered  through  the  province  that  the  provision  of  an 
effective  school  system  is  very  difficult ;  the  ultramontane 
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ideals  of  the  Roman  Catholic  majority  are  on  the  whole  adverse 
to  modern  methods.  In  1901,  of  a  population  of  1,411,295 
over  five  years  of  age,  23  per  cent,  were  illiterate.  In  the 
Protestant  schools  the  curriculum  follows  the  ordinary  British 
lines,  in  the  Catholic  schools  religious  instruction  plays  a  larger 
part.  In  the  city  of  Montreal  the  salaries  paid  are  as  a  rule 
adequate,  and  the  teaching  efficient.  In  the  country  districts 
salaries  are  as  a  rule  low,  especially  in  the  Catholic  schools — hi 
some  cases  less  than  £20  a  year.  Much  of  the  teaching  in  the 
Catholic  schools  is  done  by  members  of  the  religious  orders. 
For  -these  two  reasons  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  tends  to 
decrease,  and  in  1908  over  95  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools  were  women,  in  many  cases  exceedingly 
ill-trained  and  immature.  Outside  of  the  provincial  system  are 
a  number  of  secondary  schools  known  as  Colleges  Classiques, 
under  the  control  of  the  Church,  and  affiliated  to  Laval 
University.  The  province  contains  three  universities — Laval 
(Roman  Catholic),  McGill  (undenominational),  and  Bishop's 
College  (Anglican).  Laval  University,  though  not  granted  a 
charter  till  1852,  has  grown  out  of  the  great  seminary  for  the 
training  of  priests,  founded  at  Quebec  in  1663  by  Frangois  Xavier 
de  Laval,  first  Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  faculties  of  arts  and 
theology  are  situated  in  Quebec,  under  the  same  roof  as  the 
Bishop's  Palace  ;  those  of  law  and  medicine  are  at  Montreal, 
and  have  often,  but  in  vain,  tried  to  win  separate  existence. 
The  training  in  arts  is  frankly  clerical,  and  is  based  upon  the 
study  of  Latin  and  of  mediaeval  philosophy ;  that  in  law  and 
in  medicine  is  on  the  whole  inferior  to  that  given  by  McGill. 
McGill  University,  founded  in  1821  by  James  McGill  as  a  counter- 
poise to  Laval,  is  now  undenominational.  Montreal,  where 
it  is  situated,  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  town  in  Canada,  and 
a  long  series  of  benefactions,  of  which  the  most  striking  are  those 
of  Sir  William  Macdonald  and  Lord  Strathcona,  has  made  its 
schools  of  medicine  and  of  practical  science  the  best  equipped 
in  the  Dominion.  Admirable  hospitals,  and  the  diversity  of 
disease  of  a  seaport  town,  give  further  advantages  to  its  medical 
school.  Sir  William  Macdonald  has  also  founded  at  Ste.  Anne- 
de-Bellevue  a  large  agricultural  college,  affiliated  to  McGill, 
which  is  stimulating  the  agriculture  of  the  province,  and  indeed 
of  the  Dominion.  Here  too  is  the  Provincial  Normal  College, 
which  trains  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  and  gives  special 
attention  to  fitting  them  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
rural  districts.  An  agricultural  college  at  Oka,  under  the  care 
of  the  Trappists,  and  affiliated  to  Laval,  though  of  less  importance, 
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does  excellent  work.  Bishop's  College,  at  Lennoxville,  is  a 
small  institution,  and  mainly  confined  to  candidates  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Church  of  England.  A  public  school,  on  the 
model  of  those  of  England,  is  in  connection  with  it. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

History. — The  province  of  Ontario  has  from  the  first  shown  a 
fine  zeal  for  education.  Its  first  legislature  met  in  1792,  and 
in  1797  set  aside  large  tracts  of  land  for  the  endowment  of 
schools  and  universities.  It  was  not,  however,  till  1844,  with 
the  appointment  as  Superintendent  of  Education  of  the  Rev. 
Egerton  Ryerson,  that  the  foundation  of  the  present  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  was  laid.  Since  1876  Provincial 
education  has  been  under  the  control  of  a  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  having  at  its  head  a  Minister,  with  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Since  1904  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
lessen  direct  political  control;  a  Superintendent  of  Education, 
nominally  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Minister,  but  really  in 
great  part  independent,  has  been  appointed  ;  an  Advisory  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  has  been  formed  on  non-partisan  lines; 
attention  is  also  paid  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Educational 
Association  of  the  province,  an  unincorporated  body  including 
practically  all  the  teachers  of  the  province,  primary,  secondary, 
and  superior. 

Denominational  Schools. — In  primary  education,  after  a  long 
and  bitter  struggle,  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  form  about 
two-elevenths  of  the  population,  were  granted  in  1862  the  right 
to  separate  schools,  a  right  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the 
Act  of  Federation  (30  and  31  Viet.,  cap.  3),  usually  known  as 
the  British  North  America  Act.  Ratepayers  may  be  assessed 
either  for  the  public  or  for  the  separate  schools,  each  of  which 
receives  its  due  proportion  of  the  provincial  grant.  All  are 
subject  to  provincial  inspection,  and  the  teachers  must  reach  a 
standard  set  by  the  Government. 

Under  certain  restrictions  Protestant  separate  schools  may 
be  opened  in  districts  predominantly  Catholic,  but  of  these 
only  six  are  in  operation.  The  provincial  schools,  though  un- 
denominational, are  opened  and  closed  with  the  reading  of 
selected  portions  of  the  Bible,  and  with  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Right 
of  entry  is  secured  to  the  clergy,  but  is  practically  never  exercised, 
definite  religious  instruction  being  given  almost  solely  in  Sunday 
schools  in  connection  with  the  various  Churches. 

Attendance. — The  total  number  of  persons  in  the  province 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  was  in  1910  599,541. 
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Of  these  459,145  were  enrolled  either  in  primary  or  in  con- 
tinuation schools ;  of  these  57,263  were  in  the  separate  schools. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  279,358. 

In  addition  the  enrolled  attendance  at  the  high  schools 
was  32,612,  with  an  average  attendance  of  20,389. 

Primary  education  is  free,  save  that  pupils  must  provide 
their  own  text-books,  and  is  compulsory  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fourteen.  It  was  long  on  the  British  model,  but  a 
system  more  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  country  is  being  evolved. 

Agriculture. — In  spite  of  the  growth  of  manufactures,  agri- 
culture is  still  the  main  industry  of  the  province,  and  is  taught 
in  most  of  the  rural  schools,  partly  in  the  form  of  such  subjects 
as  botany  and  elementary  science,  partly  by  the  formation  of 
school  gardens,  into  the  scientific  culture  of  which  the  pupils 
enter  with  enthusiasm.  At  Guelph  the  province  supports  an 
agricultural  college,  in  which  a  very  thorough  training  is 
given  in  all  branches  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  From  all 
pupils  a  preliminary  knowledge  of  practical  farming  is  demanded. 
The  college  is  attended  by  students  not  only  from  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion,  but  from  the  United  States,  South  America,  and 
Europe,  over  90  per  cent,  of  whom  return  to  farm  work.  It  also 
supports  a  staff  of  lecturers  who  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  rural 
community  in  the  province  desiring  expert  advice  on  such  matters 
as  drainage,  soil  culture,  fruit-growing,  dairying,  etc. 

Secondary  Schools. — Secondary  education  is  given  in  high 
schools  and  collegiate  institutes,  the  entrance  examination  into 
which  is  based  on  the  subjects  studied  in  the  primary  schools. 
Of  these  there  are  148  in  the  province,  at  the  chief  urban  and 
rural  centres.  The  so-called  Collegiate  Institutes  are  simply 
larger  high  schools,  which  receive  a  larger  grant  from  the 
Government  because  of  better  equipment  and  of  employing  on 
the  staff  a  certain  number  of  specialists,  who  must  be  graduates 
with  honours  of  certain  recognised  universities.  Compulsory 
education  ceases  with  the  primary  school,  but  such  is  the 
desire  for  education  that  the  number  and  efficiency  of  these 
secondary  schools  are  steadily  increasing.  The  imposition  of 
attendance  fees  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  local  authorities, 
a  small  fee  being  usually  charged.  With  the  growth  of  the 
province  these  schools  are  becoming  more  differentiated,  but 
in  most  of  them  the  attempt  is  still  made  to  teach  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  the  old  classical  training  competing  with 
the  claims  of  science,  of  technical  training,  and  of  such  subjects 
as  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

The  growth  of   the  cities  and  of   manufactures  is  making 
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technical  training  of  more  and  more  importance,  and  in  Toronto 
there  is  at  present  a  well-equipped  technical  high  school.  In 
many  of  the  public  and  high  schools  the  curriculum  includes 
manual  training  for  the  boys  and  domestic  science  for  the  girls, 
and  at  the  present  time  (1910)  steps  are  being  taken  to  devise 
an  effective  scheme  of  technical  education. 

For  pupils  unable  to  go  on  from  the  public  to  the  high  schools 
a  system  of  continuation  schools  and  classes  has  been  organised, 
in  which  in  1910  5,917  pupils  were  enrolled.  These  schools  are 
usually  situated  in  rural  districts  and  small  villages,  and  are 
of  three  grades,  in  accordance  with  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
and  appliances  for  work,  the  highest  class  being  virtually  high 
schools.  In  the  rural  districts  they  show  signs  of  being  less 
strictly  academic  in  their  work,  and  of  devoting  more  attention 
to  such  studies  as  agriculture  and  household  science. 

In  the  primary  and  secondary  schools  under  the  control  of 
the  provincial  Department  of  Education  only  those  text-books 
authorised  by  the  Department  may  be  used.  The  copyright  of 
all  such  books  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  Department,  but  the 
right  of  printing  and  publishing  is  leased  to  a  private  firm. 

Consolidated  Schools. — In  the  country  districts  difficulties 
of  communication,  and  in  some  cases  the  niggardliness  of  a 
farming  community,  have  led  to  inefficiency.  An  attempt  is 
being  made  to  form  consolidated  schools,  with  teachers  of  a 
higher  grade,  to  which  the  children  in  several  municipalities 
may  be  brought  in  vans.  Educationally  the  movement  has 
had  excellent  results,  but  is  hampered  by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  local  boards  to  incur  the  extra  expense. 

Bi-lingual  Schools. — With  the  rapid  growth  of  the  French 
population  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  there  has  been  a  large 
over-spill  into  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Ontario,  and  the 
language  problem  has  become  acute,  complicated  usually  with 
that  of  religion — the  two  motives  sometimes  pulling  in  different 
directions,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Irish.  Many  complaints  are 
heard  of  the  system  of  bi-lingual  schools  which  has  been 
instituted,  the  charge  being  freely  made  that  while  the  equality 
of  the  two  languages  is  theoretically  maintained,  in  practice 
religious  and  political  influences  secure  the  control  of  the 
French,  and  many  of  the  children  leave  school  ignorant  of 
English. 

Training  of  Teachers. — Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  training 
of  teachers  in  the  science  of  education.  To  primary  school 
teachers  this  was  formerly  given  in  model  schools,  scattered 
through  the  province,  but  is  now  centred  in  seven  normal 
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schools  in  the  larger  cities,  in  which  about  twelve  hundred 
students  annually  spend  a  year  in  the  study  of  the  science  and 
practice  of  teaching.  Teachers  for  the  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes  are  trained  in  the  faculties  of  education  of  the  Pro- 
vincial University  and  of  Queen's.  In  addition  to  this  technical 
training  an  increasingly  high  standard  of  general  and  of  academic 
knowledge  is  being  demanded. 

The  many  openings  in  a  new  country  for  men  of  intelligence 
have,  however,  led  to  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  teachers, 
which  is  in  some  cases  increased  by  the  niggardliness  of  local 
boards.  The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  were  till  recently 
in  far  too  many  cases  raw  boys  and  girls,  who  made  their  work 
a  mere  stepping-stone  to  business,  the  professions,  or  matrimony. 
Men  were  gradually  disappearing,  and  in  1910  over  83  per  cent, 
of  the  teachers  were  women.  A  resolute  attempt  to  remedy 
this  is  at  present  being  made  by  the  Department  of  Education, 
and  salaries  have  since  1900  increased  by  from  40  to  75  per  cent. 
The  problem  is,  however,  complicated  by  the  competition  of 
the  western  provinces,  which  offer  such  high  salaries  that  there 
is  an  exodus  of  teachers  from  Ontario,  and  many  of  the  schools 
in  country  districts  are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to  secure 
qualified  teachers.  In  the  primary  schools,  in  1910,  the  average 
salary  for  nine  months'  work  was,  in  the  rural  schools :  to 
men,  £104,  to  women,  £88 ;  the  highest  salary  paid,  £265  : 
in  urban  schools,  £223  to  men,  £116  to  women  ;  the  highest 
salary,  £429.  In  the  provinces  of  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
the  average  salaries  paid  to  rural  teachers  were,  £150  to  men 
and  £135  to  women. 

Though  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  absence  of  in- 
herited wealth,  make  the  schools  and  universities  of  the  Dominion 
necessarily  non-residential,  some  of  the  universities  are  estab- 
lishing dormitories  and  dining-halls  for  at  least  a  portion  of  their 
students,  and  residential  schools,  on  the  model  of  the  public 
schools  of  England,  are  increasing  in  number,  especially  in  On- 
tario. Of  those  for  boys  the  most  important  are  Upper  Canada 
College  at  Toronto  (undenominational,  founded  in  1829),  Trinity 
College  School  at  Port  Hope  (Anglican),  Bishop  Ridley  College 
at  St.  Catharines  (Anglican),  St.  Andrew's  College  at  Toronto 
(Presbyterian),  and  Regiopolis  College  at  Kingston  (Roman 
Catholic).  Those  for  girls  are  also  numerous  and  flourishing. 

Universities. — At  the  head  of  the  educational  system  of  the 
province  is  the  provincial  university,  situated  in  the  provincial 
capital,  and  therefore  known  as  the  University  of  Toronto.  This 
has  developed  from  an  Anglican  institution,  known  as  King's 
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College,  one  of  the  sectarian  universities  founded  by  religious 
bodies  in  the  early  days  of  the  province.  In  1849  King's 
College  was  secularised  by  the  Provincial  Government,  but  till 
1868  grants  were  given  to  the  sectarian  colleges,  and  the  bitter 
struggle  for  provincial  aid  lessened  the  influence  of  both  parties. 

The  University  of  Toronto  also  suffered  much  at  the  hands 
of  the  politicians  :  Huxley  was  on  one  occasion  a  candidate  for 
a  chair,  but  was  rejected  in  favour  of  a  relative  of  the  provincial 
Prime  Minister. 

In  1906  the  Provincial  University  was  freed  from  its  undue 
dependence  upon  the  Department  of  Education,  and  was  placed 
under  an  independent  Board  of  Commissioners.  At  the  same 
time  its  revenues  were  largely  increased  by  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment setting  aside  for  its  use  one-half  of  the  succession  dues, 
a  sum  amounting  to  at  least  £80,000  annually,  and  increasing 
with  the  wealth  of  the  province.  It  now  contains  Faculties  of 
Arts,  Pure  and  Applied  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  Education. 
Numerous  technical  schools  are  allied  to  it,  such  as  those  of 
Dentistry  and  Pharmacology,  the  Agricultural  College  at  Guelph, 
and  the  various  theological  halls  of  the  city.  Including  the 
students  of  these  institutions,  it  contains  at  present  (1912)  between 
four  and  five  thousand  students. 

The  other  universities  of  the  province  were  originally  founded 
to  give  an  Arts  training  to  candidates  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
Victoria  (Methodist)  and  Trinity  (Anglican)  are  now  federated 
to  the  Provincial  University ;  but  Queen's  University  (Presby- 
terian) at  Kingston,  MacMaster  (Baptist)  at  Toronto,  the  Western 
University  (undenominational)  at  London,  and  Ottawa  Univer- 
sity (Roman  Catholic)  at  Ottawa,  still  retain  their  independence. 

MacMaster  and  the  Western  University  are  unimportant. 
Ottawa  is  chiefly  occupied  with  preparation  for  the  priesthood. 
Students  enter  young,  and  much  of  the  early  work  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  high  schools.  Queen's,  originally  Presbyterian,  is 
now  under  a  self-electing  Board  of  Trustees,  though  traces  of 
its  origin  remain  in  provisions  that  the  principal  must  be  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  that  a  certain  number  of  trustees  must 
be  members  of  that  Church,  and  in  the  Presbyterian  character 
of  the  Theological  Faculty.  To  it  is  affiliated  the  Kingston 
School  of  Mining,  founded  in  1893,  subsidised  by  the  Provincial 
Government,  containing  at  present  about  350  students,  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  Practical  Science  Faculty  of  the  University.  In 
the  University  itself,  which  includes  all  other  Faculties,  are  about 
1,200  students.  No  other  Canadian  university  has  preserved 
so  much  of  the  Scotch  zeal  for  education,  and  it  is  known  through- 
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out  the  Dominion  for  the  devotion  of  its  students.  Its  anomalous 
constitution  has,  however,  led  to  difficulties,  and  a  movement 
is  now  on  foot  (1912)  for  its  complete  severance  from  the  Church. 

MARITIME  PROVINCES 

The  educational  systems  of  the  other  provinces  follow  in  the 
main  that  of  Ontario.  In  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia 
the  permanent  Superintendent  of  Education  is  practically 
supreme,  and  the  control  of  the  political  Minister  is  formal.  In 
these  provinces  the  Roman  Catholics  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  separate  schools,  but  a  system  of  local  compromises  gives 
them  a  satisfactory  position.  The  early  Scotch  settlers  in  Nova 
Scotia  brought  with  them  a  great  love  for  education,  and  some 
of  the  early  academies,  notably  that  at  Pictou,  gave  a  training 
probably  more  thorough  than  any  given  in  Ontario  to-day.  The 
status  of  the  teachers  is  still  superior  to  what  it  is  in  the  other 
provinces,  and  the  profession  is  entered  by  a  larger  number  of 
men  of  ability.  Both  in  New  Brunswick  and  in  Nova  Scotia, 
however,  higher  education  has  been  much  retarded  by  undue 
sectarianism.  With  a  joint  population  of  about  800,000,  they 
have  at  present  six  universities  and  two  Roman  Catholic  colleges 
with  degree-conferring  powers.  Of  these  universities,  Dalhousie, 
(with  which  is  affiliated  the  Provincial  Institute  of  Technology), 
situated  in  Halifax,  is  by  far  the  most  important :  but  a 
large  number  of  students  go  yearly  to  the  American  universities 
or  to  those  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 

MANITOBA 

The  first  important  settlement  in  Manitoba  was  made  by 
French  Roman  Catholics,  and  ever  since  its  establishment  in 
1870  as  a  separate  Province  educational  strife  has  been  at  least 
as  prominent  as  education.  In  1890  the  existing  separate  schools 
were  abolished.  The  ensuing  struggle  spread  to  Dominion 
politics,  and  the  Privy  Council  decided  that,  under  the  British 
North  America  Act,  §  93,  clause  4,  there  was  a  case  for  remedial 
legislation  by  the  Federal  Government.  Such  was  the  anger  of 
the  Province  when  such  legislation  was  introduced  into  the 
Federal  House  in  1896  that  threats  of  secession  were  made.  The 
Remedial  Bill  was,  however,  talked  out,  and  in  the  ensuing 
general  election  the  Conservative  party,  which  had  held  office 
since  1878,  was  defeated.  Their  successors  arranged  a  com- 
promise with  Manitoba,  by  which  "  religious  teaching  was  allowed 
m  the  schools  during  certain  hours,  when  authorised  by  the 
majority  of  the  trustees  of  the  district  in  which  the  school  was 
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situated,  or  upon  a  petition  presented  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  ten  children  attending  a  rural  school  or  of  twenty-five  attending 
a  city,  town  or  village  school.  In  the  schools  of  cities  where  the 
average  attendance  of  Roman  Catholic  children  was  forty  or 
upwards,  and  in  those  of  villages  or  rural  districts  where  the 
average  attendance  of  such  children  was  twenty-five  or  upwards, 
the  trustees  should,  if  required  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of 
such  numbers  of  Roman  Catholic  children  respectively,  employ 
at  least  one  duly  certified  Roman  Catholic  teacher,  the  same 
privilege  being  secured  to  Protestant  minorities.  In  the  case 
of  ten  children  in  any  school  speaking  French  or  another  language 
as  their  native  tongue,  the  teaching  should  be  conducted  in 
French  or  that  other  language  and  English,  on  the  bi-lingual 
system  "  (H.  E.  Egerton,  History  of  Canada,  pp.  323-4,  Oxford, 
Clarendon  Press,  1908).  This  settlement  was  well  received  in 
the  Province  and  in  the  Dominion  by  all  save  the  extreme  Roman 
Catholics,  and  is  still  in  operation.  Its  working  is  rendered 
easier  by  the  strong  desire  of  the  foreign  emigrant  to  learn 
English,  without  which  in  the  West  he  is  forced  to  remain  a  mere 
unskilled  labourer. 

In  the  Provincial  University,  situated  at  Winnipeg,  the 
training  in  Arts  is  given  by  a  federation  of  sectarian  colleges, 
that  in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Science,  at  the  expense  of  the  province. 
This  dual  system  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  and  a  movement  is 
on  foot  to  restrict  the  religious  bodies  to  the  teaching  of  theology. 

ALBERTA  AND  SASKATCHEWAN 

Taught  by  the  experience  of  Manitoba,  the.  Roman  Catholics 
determined  to  take  no  further  risks ;  and  when  in  1904  the  two 
new  provinces  of  Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  were  formed,  such 
pressure  was  brought  upon  the  Federal  Government  that  in  the 
Act  of  their  incorporation  clauses  were  inserted  safeguarding 
the  existing  system  of  separate  schools.  Though  the  Act  was 
not  carried  through  the  Federal  House  without  a  fierce  resistance, 
in  the  new  provinces  themselves  this  infringement  on  their  liberty 
does  not  seem  to  have  caused  much  excitement,  and  the  existing 
system  is  tranquilly  maintained. 

Each  of  the  new  provinces  promptly  set  aside  large  areas 
of  land  for  the  support  of  a  provincial  university,  and  these  have 
since  been  founded  at  Edmonton  and  Saskatoon.  Unfortunately 
the  bitter  local  jealousy  existing  between  western  towns  caused 
much  dissatisfaction  at  this  choice,  and  movements  are  on  foot, 
based  on  local  patriotism,  religious  narrow-mindedness,  and  the 
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greed  of  land-speculators,  to  found  universities  in  Calgary  and 
Regina. 

Each  of  the  provinces  has  a  governmental  Department  of 
Education,  of  which  the  real  head  is  the  Deputy  Minister, 
corresponding  to  the  official  known  in  Great  Britain  as  the 
Permanent  Under-Secretary.  The  presence  of  large  numbers 
of  recently-arrived  European  immigrants  makes  the  percentage 
of  illiterates  in  these  provinces  very  high;  but,  thanks  to  the 
importation  of  large  numbers  of  experienced  teachers  from 
Ontario,  primary  education  is  rapidly  becoming  well-organised 
and  effective.  Here  too,  however,  the  greatest  drawback  is 
scarcity  of  teachers,  due  not  so  much  to  poor  payment  as  to 
rapid  settlement. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 

British  Columbia  early  organised  an  effective  system  of 
primary  schools,  the  work  done  in  which  more  nearly  approaches 
the  standard  of  eastern  Canada  than  does  that  of  the  intermediate 
provinces.  So  far  the  province  has  confined  itself  to  primary 
and  secondary  education  on  orthodox  lines,  and  has  sent  its 
candidates  for  higher  education  to  the  eastern  universities, 
especially  to  McGill.  A  site  for  a  provincial  university  has  now 
been  selected  at  Vancouver,  the  province  endeavouring  to  hold 
the  scales  fairly  between  the  local  jealousies  by  giving  the  choice 
of  a  site  to  a  commission  of  extra-provincial  experts. 

FEDERAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Though  by  the  British  North  America  Act  education  is  re- 
stricted to  the  provinces,  the  Federal  Government  has  to  some 
extent  found  means  to  remedy  this.  The  only  teaching  institution 
directly  under  federal  control  is  the  Royal  Military  College, 
founded  at  Kingston  in  1875,  and  corresponding  to  the  academies 
of  Sandhurst  and  Woolwich  in  Great  Britain.  A  number  of 
commissions  in  the  British  army  are  annually  given  to  its 
graduates  :  others  enter  the  Canadian  army,  while  others  come 
partly  for  the  physical  drill  and  discipline,  partly  for  the  training 
in  engineering  and  practical  science.  The  course  occupies  three 
years,  and  the  number  of  pupils  is  from  100  to  115.  The  profes- 
sors and  instructors  in  military  subjects  are  lent  to  the  Canadian 
Government  for  a  term  of  years  by  the  Imperial  Service.  A 
Naval  Academy  at  Halifax  is  at  present  in  course  of  foundation. 

Much  of  the  work  done  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  also  educational,  especially  that  in  connection 
with  the  experimental  farm  at  Ottawa,  from  which  information 
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is  given  free  to  the  farmers  of  Canada.  Lecturers  and  instructors 
on  farming  subjects  have  also  been  sent  through  the  Dominion  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  1909  a  Commission  on  Technical 
Education  was  formed  by  the  Federal  Government,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  provinces,  to  collect  information,  but  with 
no  executive  powers,  though  it  is  probable  that  when  it  reports 
some  means  will  be  found  to  give  effect  to  its  recommendations. 
The  people  of  Canada  are,  on  the  whole,  a  well-educated 
people.  Of  the  inhabitants  over  five  years  of  age,  83  per  cent, 
can  read  and  write,  and  but  for  the  large  numbers  of  recently- 
arrived  Europeans,  the  percentage  would  be  still  larger.  With 
the  possible  exception  of  the  New  England  States,  no  part  of 
the  world  has  at  so  early  a  period  in  its  history  made  such  ample 
provision  for  education,  and  at  such  sacrifice.  The  strong 
religious  feelings  of  its  people  have  led  to  not  a  little  sectarian 
strife,  which  has  been  reflected  in  political  and  educational  battles, 
but  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  these  bulk  larger  in  the  history 
of  the  country  than  in  its  everyday  life.  The  universities, 
while  paying  more  and  more  attention  to  the  claims  of  science, 
have  on  the  whole  given  ample  attention  to  the  claims  of  culture, 
and  neither  science  nor  literature  has  been  pursued  in  a  purblind 
spirit.  The  country  has  solved  not  a  few  problems  which  still 
perplex  the  Old  World,  and  is  entitled  to  look  with  confidence 
to  the  future. 
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EDUCATION  IN  AUSTRALASIA 
By  CYRIL  JACKSON,  M.A. 

Agent  General  of  Western  Australia;  formerly  Head  of  Education  Department  of 
Western  Australia  ;  Honorary  Educational  Adviser  to  Western  Australian  Govern- 
ment ;  Former  Chairman  of  London  County  Council  Education  Committee. 

THOUGH  many  children  went  out  in  the  first  fleet  to  Sydney, 
no  teacher  was  sent  with  them.  Four  years  later  the  Chaplain 
obtained  from  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  a 
grant  of  £40  to  pay  four  educated  convicts  l  as  teachers,  and 
opened  a  school  for  150  to  200  children  in  his  church.  Ten  years 
later  Governor  King  reported  that  the  children  numbered  1,002, 
and  "  finer  or  more  neglected  children  are  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  part  of  the  world." 

Australian  children  are  still  finely  developed  but  no  longer 
neglected.  The  young  colonists  are  tall  and  well  made,  intelligent 
and  keen  to  get  on,  and  they  develop  rapidly  under  instruction. 
The  parents  demand  for  them  the  fullest  educational  facilities, 
and  the  Governments  are  anxious  to  provide  them.  But  the 
provision  of  education  is  difficult  and  costly.  The  area  of  Aus- 
tralia (2,974,000  square  miles)  is  greater  than  that  of  the  United 
States  ;  it  is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  area  of  Europe  (3,860,000 
square  miles)  ;  and  it  is  twenty-five  times  as  large  as  the  United 
Kingdom.  Yet  the  population  at  the  end  of  1908  was  only 
4,275,000,  or  half  a  million  less  than  that  of  London.  In  Australia 
there  were  ij  persons  to  the  square  mile,  compared  with  363 
in  the  British  Isles.  In  a  population  so  scanty  and  scattered 
the  educational  difficulties  are  many.  Directly  new  settlers  push 
on  into  undeveloped  country  they  clamour  for  a  school  to  be 
built  for  them.  Thus  in  Western  Australia  "  the  number  of 
Government  schools  reached  100  for  the  first  time  in  1893,  it 
reached  200  in  1899,  300  in  1905,  400  in  1908.*  '  The  facts 
that  in  the  last  five  years  the  number  of  schools  has  been  increased 

1  Convict  teachers  were  often  those  transported  for  forgery,  and  it  was  said  that 
handwriting  was  for  long  the  best  subject  in  Australian  schools. 
*  Report  of  Western  Australian  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  6. 
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by  152,  and  that  109  of  these  have  been  placed  in  the  farming 
districts,  show  how  the  Department  is  endeavouring  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  dispersal  of  population  over  the  land."  But 
farms  are  scattered  over  wide  areas,  and  often  it  is  impossible 
to  find  a  central  position  within  reach  of  half-a-dozen  families : 
"  The  settlers  are  so  far  apart,  and  the  roads,  owing  to  the  irregular 
selection  of  blocks  of  land,  so  indirect  in  their  course." 

In  all  parts  of  Australia  the  same  difficulties  arise.  The 
area  of  Victoria,  the  most  closely  settled  of  the  states,  is  about 
equal  to  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  which  have  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000,000.  Yet  Victoria,  with  a  population  in  1908 
estimated  at  1,271,174,  had  some  600  schools  with  an  attendance 
of  only  between  twelve  and  twenty  pupils. 

If  an  attendance  of  twenty  children  can  be  secured,  a  State 
school  is  established  in  any  part  of  the  commonwealth,  and  if 
any  number  above  ten  can  be  collected  together  some  arrange- 
ments for  a  provisional  school  are  made  in  a  building  provided 
either  wholly  by  the  State  or  by  the  settlers  with  State  aid. 

Nor  do  the  states  refuse  to  provide  education  for  smaller 
numbers :  e.g.,  in  Tasmania  "  An  assisted  school  must  have  an 
average  of  not  less  than  eight  scholars,  and  the  residents  must 
board  and  partly  remunerate  the  teacher."  1 

In  Queensland  tent  schools  are  erected  (consisting  of  calico 
walls  and  ceiling  with  a  corrugated  iron  roof  on  a  light  wooden 
frame)  in  new  mining  camps  which  may  not  prove  to  be  per- 
manent, and  on  railway  construction  works,  the  school  being 
shifted  from  point  to  point  as  the  construction  of  the  line  proceeds. 

In  all  parts  of  the  commonwealth  half-time  schools  may  be 
established:  e.g.,  the  regulations  of  Western  Australia  provide 
that  wherever  at  least  twenty  children  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  fourteen  are  residing  within  ten  miles  of  a  central  point 
and  can  be  collected  in  two  groups,  and  rooms  are  provided  by 
the  settlers,  a  teacher  is  appointed  to  spend  half  each  week  in 
the  two  centres.  Further,  in  still  more  sparsely  peopled  districts 
an  approved  teacher  going  from  house  to  house  can  receive  a 
Government  subsidy  of  £5  per  scholar  per  annum  in  New  South 
Wales,  or  £4  IDS.  in  Western  Australia,  up  to  a  total  of  £90, 
provided  that  if  there  are  so  few  children  that  his  salary  does 
not  reach  £60  the  settlers  make  it  up  to  that  sum. 

To  enable  the  children  from  outlying  farms  to  attend  a  school, 
a  Government  grant  for  conveyance  may  be  made  where  neces- 
sary. It  is  said  that  Australians  learn  to  ride  before  they  can 
walk,  and  that  in  later  life  they  would  rather  chase  a  horse  two 

1  Tasmanian  Regulations,  1908,  No.  19. 
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miles  round  the  paddock  than  walk  one  mile  to  their  destination. 
A  common  sight  at  a  bush  school  is  the  little  knot  of  ponies 
hobbled  outside  while  their  riders  are  at  their  lessons.  Some- 
times, however,  Government  aid  is  invoked,  and,  e.g.,  in  South 
Australia  allowances  are  made  to  a  group  of  parents  who  arrange 
for  a  conveyance  at  the  rate  of  4^.  a  day  per  child.  In  New  South 
Wales  during  1908  subsidies  were  paid  for  the  conveyance  of 
children  to  47  schools. 

But  even  the  conveyance  of  children  and  the  subsidising  of 
teachers  privately  engaged,  does  not  provide  for  single  isolated 
families.  In  the  Narrabri  district  of  New  South  Wales  "  are 
several  such  families,  and  early  in  1908  it  was  decided  to  provide 
them  with  some  means  of  instruction  by  appointing  an  itinerant 
teacher  to  travel  from  homestead  to  homestead,  and  convey 
necessary  school  equipment  with  him." l  '  This  proposal  in- 
volved the  provision  of  a  vehicle  and  suitable  equipment.  In 
designing  the  vehicle  one  important  requirement  was  that  it 
should  be  of  the  first  quality  both  in  material  and  construction." 
(This  sentence  is  eloquent  to  those  who  have  driven  a  buggy  on  a 
bush  track  and  found  it  necessary  to  haul  it  over  some  fallen 
tree-limb  or  trunk.)  "A  van  was  built  7  ft.  by  3  ft.  6  in.  with 
waterproof  canopy  5  ft.  high.  Provision  was  made  for  a  bunk 
(so  that  the  teacher  might  camp  in  the  va*n),  locker,  shelves,  etc., 
and  while  built  to  carry  a  load  of  6  cwt.  care  was  taken  that 
the  van  was  not  too  heavy  for  one  horse.  The  cost  of  the  com- 
plete outfit,  including  van,  horse,  and  camp  requisites,  came  to 
about  £So — this  amount  including  a  tent  12  ft  by  14  ft.  to  be 
carried  in  the  vehicle  and  used  as  a  schoolroom." 

In  Queensland  a  system  of  itinerant  teachers  was  introduced 
in  1901,  in  order  to  reach  the  children  of  "selectors,  graziers, 
stockmen,  boundary  riders,  fencers,  carriers,  timber  fellers, 
fossickers  and  the  like,  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  tutors  or 
governesses  or  to  send  their  children  to  schools  to  be  educated."  * 
There  were  in  1908  twelve  huge  tracts  of  country  over  which  twelve 
itinerant  teachers  roamed,  endeavouring  to  visit  each  family  four 
tunes  a  year,  and  after  spending  a  little  time  with  each,  to  give 
the  parents  instructions  to  carry  on  some  lessons  in  the  evenings 
till  the  next  visit.  Some  interesting  cases  were  given,  (i)  "This 
family  lost  their  all  in  the  drought,  and  are  gradually  getting  their 
flock  together  in  this  wild  desolate  country,  having  started  afresh 
with  only  a  few  pet  sheep.  The  children  have  to  shepherd  the 
sheep  all  day  long,  and  it  is  only  at  night  that  they  can  get  their 

1  Report  of  New  South  Wales  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  u. 
•  Report  of  Queensland  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  8. 
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lessons.  I  went  out  with  them  in  the  day  and  we  had  lessons 
while  minding  the  flocks.  They  are  a  grand  self-reliant  family, 
and  deserve  all  the  help  that  can  be  given  them."  (2)  "  This  is 
a  pitiful  case,  as  the  husband  and  wife  are  unable  to  help  the 
children  on  account  of  neither  being  able  to  write  or  cipher. 
The  father  says  he  will  see  they  carry  out  instructions  left." 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  efforts  now  made  to  bring 
some  education  within  the  reach  of  every  child. 

Very  different  was  the  attitude  of  the  Government  in  the 
early  days.  It  is  true  that  at  the  leading  farming  centre  at  the 
Hawkesbury  River,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Governor  had  a  school  built  (of  course  by  convict 
labour)  "  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  obtained  from  the 
settlers  signatures  to  an  instrument  engaging  themselves  and  their 
heirs  for  the  term  of  fourteen  years  to  pay  the  annual  sum  of 
zct.  per  acre  for  all  lands  granted  by  the  Crown,  and  held  by  them 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  maintenance  for  such  persons  as 
might  be  appointed  to  teach  the  children." 

This  first  school  rate  does  not  seem  to  have  been  repeated. 
From  1810  onwards  schools  were  established  by  the  various 
Churches  with  the  help  of  grants  from  the  Government ;  but 
these  grants  were  supposed  to  be  made  mainly  on  account  of 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  orphan  children,  and  were 
derived  from  certain  customs  duties  called  orphans'  dues. 

In  Australia,  as  in  England,  the  religious  bodies  were  the  first 
educators,  but  the  Churches  were  unable  to  supply  all  the  schools 
needed,  and  gradually  the  State  was  forced  to  undertake  both 
the  provision  and  maintenance  of  schools. 

In  New  South  Wales  (which  still  included  Victoria  and  Queens- 
land) there  were  in  1847  11,725  children  in  private  and  denomina- 
tional schools,  to  which  the  Government  gave  subsidies  amounting 
to  £8,450  ;  but  there  were  some  14,000  children  not  at  school. 
In  1848  a  National  Board  of  Education  and  a  denominational 
Board  (consisting  of  one  member  from  the  English,  Roman  Catholic, 
Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  Churches)  were  started.  In  1867  one 
Council  of  Education  superseded  the  two  Boards,  and  took  over 
259  national  schools  (19,641  children)  and  310  denominational 
schools  (27,986  children). 

In  South  Australia,  settlement  took  place  in  1836.  In  1847 
capitation  grants  were  given  to  the  existing  denominational 
schools,  and  in  1852  a  Central  Board  was  appointed. 

Western  Australia  was  annexed  in  1825  and  settled  in  1829. 
In  1838  there  were  four  private  schools  in  the  colony,  to  which 

1  Board  of  Educatitn  Special  Reports,  vol.  v.,  p.  213,  1901,  Cd.  417. 
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the  Government  made  a  contribution  of  £150  for  poor  children. 
In  1846  free  grammar  schools  were  established  at  the  five 
principal  centres,  and  in  1871  a  Central  Board  was  appointed. 

In  Tasmania  (which  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales 
in  1825)  there  were  22  schools  with  758  scholars  in  1839, 
to  which  the  Government  contributed  £2,000.  Thomas  Arnold 
(a  son  of  the  Rugby  "  Doctor  ")  went  out  as  Inspector  in  1846, 
and  found  the  "  penny  a  day  "  system  in  force,  returns  of  school 
attendance  being  made  by  the  teachers,  and  signed  by  the  clerical 
managers  on  the  basis  of  one  penny  a  child  per  day  being  allowed 
as  Government  grant.  A  Board  of  Education  was  established 
soon  after  his  arrival. 

Victoria  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  in  1851,  and 
established  two  Boards,  as  in  the  mother  state.  In  1857  there 
were  675  schools,  containing  36,671  pupils.  The  first  Central 
Board  was  established  in  1862. 

Queensland  was  proclaimed  a  separate  colony  in  1859,  and 
a  Board  was  at  once  established.  There  were  only  two  national 
schools  in  the  colony. 

The  denominational  schools  continued  to  receive  Government 
subsidies  for  varying  periods.  In  New  South  Wales  all  State 
aid  ceased  in  1882  ;  in  Victoria  it  was  discontinued  in  1877, 
and  in  Queensland  in  1880  ;  while  in  Western  Australia  the  21 
Roman  Catholic  schools  continued  to  receive  grants  till  1895, 
when  a  sum  of  £1,500  was  handed  over  as  compensation  for  their 
discontinuance. 

At  the  present  day  in  all  the  Australian  states  the  schools 
are  maintained  by  the  Government,  and  the  whole  expense  falls 
on  the  State  exchequer.  There  is  no  system  of  rate  contribution, 
and  the  local  boards  of  advice  only  perform  some  of  the  duties 
which  in  England  are  allotted  to  managers.  The  State  primary 
schools  are  now  all  free. 

The  first  state  to  abolish  fees  was  Queensland,  in  1870  ;  Victoria 
followed  suit  in  1872  ;  South  Australia  in  1891,  except  for  children 
over  thirteen,  who  were  charged  is.  a  week  up  to  1898  ;  Western 
Australia  gave  up  fees  in  1899  ;  but  New  South  Wales  retained 
them  till  1906  (when  they  amounted  to  £80,000)  ;  and  in  Tas- 
mania fees  were  still  paid  in  1908  but  were  in  that  year  abolished.1 

Attendance  is  compulsory  in  all  the  states,  but  not  for  every 
day  the  school  is  open  except  in  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania. 
In  New  South  Wales  only  140  days  in  the  year  are  required  ; 
in  Victoria  pupils  are  excused  one  day  in  each  week  ;  in  Queens- 
land 120  days  is  the  statutory  number ;  in  South  Australian 

1  Commonwealth  Year-Book,  1909,  p.  888. 
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rural  districts  140  days,  and  in  the  towns  four-fifths  of  the 
days  the  schools  are  open. 

Such  a  system  greatly  encourages  irregularity.  "  There  is 
on  the  part  of  some  parents  a  tendency  to  send  their  children 
to  school  only  to  the  extent  absolutely  required  by  law.  Some 
children  seem  to  be  systematically  kept  away  from  school  without 
any  good  and  sufficient  reason  one  day  a  week."  1 

The  ages  of  compulsory  attendance  vary  also ;  for  while  in 
New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and  Western  Australia  children  must 
attend  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age  (with  possibilities  of 
exemption  at  twelve  on  passing  the  fifth  standard  in  the  two 
former  states),  in  Queensland  the  age  is  from  six  to  twelve,  in 
South  Australia  from  six  to  thirteen,  and  in  Tasmania  from 
seven  to  thirteen. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  get  uniform  statistics,  as  the  states  have 
different  methods  of  computing  the  enrolment  and  average 
attendance.  Children  are  not  struck  off  the  roll  directly  they 
leave  one  school  for  another.  Apparently,  however,  at  the  end 
of  1908  the  figures  for  the  Primary  Schools  were  as  follows  : 


State. 

Schools. 

Enrolment. 

Average 
Attendance. 

Percentage. 

New  South  Wales 

2,677 

2IO,l68 

156,003 

74'2 

Victoria  *    .  . 

2,010 

204,485 

143,166 

70  -o 

Queensland 

1,104 

94.J93 

67.309 

72-5 

South  Australia 

690 

54.157 

38,193 

72-3 

Western  Australia 

414 

29,921 

25,141 

84-3 

Tasmania 

362 

22,228 

15,952 

71-9 

•  Statistics  in  the  Victorian  Report  (1909)  are  up  to  June  30,  instead  ol  December  31,  1908. 

The  New  South  Wales  report  claims  that  if  the  average  weekly 
enrolment  were  taken,  the  percentage  would  work  out  at  8o-i, 
but  this  includes  high  schools.2 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  the  decreasing  birth-rate  in  most 
parts  of  the  commonwealth,  the  school  attendance  is  practically 
stationary,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table.3 


Year. 

New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

West 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Total. 

1903      .. 
1908      .. 

154,382 
156,000 

145,500 
M3,55I 

69.759 
67,309 

42.752 
38,193 

20,283 
25,MI 

13.863 
15,952 

446,539 
446,146 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  in  Victoria  there  was  a  falling  off  of  over 
3,500  on  1907,  which  is  attributed  to  extraordinary  epidemics  of 

1  Report  of  Victorian  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  4. 

•  Report  of  New  South  Wales  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  3. 

*  Commonwealth  Year-Book,  1910,  p.  875. 
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children's  diseases,  but  the  1907  figures  were  5,000  over  those 
of  1906  owing  to  a  more  stringent  application  of  compulsion. 

Teachers. — The  vast  proportion  of  small  schools  in  Australia 
makes  the  staffing  very  difficult.  In  New  South  Wales1  it  is 
stated  that  the  number  of  children  taught  by  each  teacher  aver- 
aged 29.  This  seems  to  mean  the  number  in  average  attendance 
divided  among  all  head  and  assistant  teachers.  Victoria  has  a 
large  number  of  junior  and  pupil  teachers ;  and  excluding  these 
there  would  be  45  children  per  teacher. 

The  regulations  of  South  Australia,  Western  Australia,  and 
Tasmania  give  the  following  rules  for  staffing  : 


School  with  attendance 

South  Australia. 

Western  Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Under  30 
Over  30  and  under  50 

Over  50 
Over  70       .  .         .  . 

Head  Teacher 
Head  Teacher  and 
Monitor 
Head  Teacher  and 
2  monitors  (over  60) 
Head  Teacher  and 
Acting  Assistant 
(over  80) 

Head  Teacher 
Head  Teacher  and 
Monitor 
Head  Teacher  and 
Assistant 
Head  Teacher,  Assist- 
ant and  Monitor 
(over  75) 

Head  Teacher 
Head  Teacher  and 
Monitor 
Head  Teacher,  Junior 
Assistant  and  Monitor 
Head  Teacher  and 
Assistant,  and  if  over 
90  also  a  Junior 
Teacher 

In  schools  over  100  in  Western  Australia  the  head  teacher 
counts  for  25  pupils,  and  an  assistant  is  allowed  for  every 
50  children.  In  South  Australia  an  assistant  is  allowed  for  60 
children,  an  acting  assistant  for  50  or  a  pupil  teacher  for  30  beyond 
the  head  teacher.  In  Tasmania  in  schools  over  no  the  head 
teacher  counts  for  40  pupils,  a  certificated  assistant  master  for  50, 
mistress  for  45,  a  temporary  assistant  for  35,  a  junior  teacher  for 
30,  and  a  monitor  for  25. 

The  teaching  staff  for  1908  is  given  as  follows  s : 


Head  Teachers. 

Assistants. 

Pupil  or  Junior 
Teachers. 

Sewing 
Mis- 

TOTALS. 

State. 

tresses. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

TlfnV 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

New  South  Wales 

2,195 

561 

875 

1.635 

130 

232 

100 

3.200 

2,528 

5.728 

Victoria 

1,509 

649 

195 

816 

302 

1,209 

420 

2,006 

3.094 

5,100 

Queensland 

655 

443 

320 

592 

141 

262 

— 

1,116 

2,413 

South  Australia  .  . 

293 

400 

56 

317 

73 

183 

116 

422 

1,016 

1.438 

Western  Australia 

264 

167 

72 

292 

26 

93 

62 

362 

614 

976 

Tasmania 

165 

194 

21 

I2O 

32 

100 

— 

218 

414 

632 

Commonwealth  .  . 

5.081 

2,414 

L539 

3.772 

704 

2,079 

698 

7.324 

8,963 

16,287 

1  Report  of  New  South  Wales  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  n. 
1  Commonwealth  Year-Book,  1910,  p.  878. 
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Teachers  are  very  carefully  classified,  and  they  do  not,  as  in 
England,  obtain  once  for  all  the  highest  departmental  certificate. 
In  most  of  the  states  the  higher  grades  of  certificate  are  only 
reached  after  a  number  of  years'  service,  and  in  several  states 
further  examinations  must  be  passed  to  get  promotion  from 
grade  to  grade.  In  Victoria  and  Tasmania  there  are  Boards 
of  Classifiers.  The  salaries  of  assistant  teachers  are  graduated 
according  to  their  certificates,  and  head  teachers  are  promoted 
to  larger  schools  in  accordance  with  their  classification.  Salaries 
follow  the  classification  of  the  school. 

In  South  Australia  head  masters  of  small  schools  begin  at 
£110,  and  the  maximum  in  the  large  schools  is  £420.  Head 
mistresses  begin  at  £92,  and  under  the  present  regulations  can 
only  reach  £156,  as  they  are  no  longer  appointed  to  schools  of 
more  than  65  pupils ;  but  those  appointed  before  1900  receive 
salaries  up  to  £250.  Male  assistants  range  from  £100  to  £200 ; 
females  from  £84  to  £156. 

In  Western  Australia  head  masters  range  from  £80  in  pro- 
visional schools  up  to  a  maximum  of  £450  in  the  towns ;  head 
mistresses  from  £70  to  £350  ;  male  assistants  from  £65  to  £200, 
female  assistants  from  £60  to  £120.  In  Tasmania  head  masters 
range  from  £65  to  £420,  and  assistants  from  £65  to  £200 ;  while 
head  mistresses  range  from  £60  to  £140,  and  assistants  from  £60 
to  £120. 

In  the  highly  classified  services  of  the  larger  states  it  is  not 
easy  for  teachers  from  outside  to  obtain  posts  ;  thus  none  are 
admitted  in  New  South  Wales,  only  a  few  under  special  circum- 
stances in  Victoria,  and  only  the  minor  posts  are  open  in  South 
Australia.  In  Queensland  and  Western  Australia,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  certificates  of  other  Education  Departments  are 
accepted,  and  teachers  can  be  admitted  to  such  grades  of  the 
service  as  their  training,  experience,  and  qualifications  allow. 

Training  of  Teachers. — There  are  still  a  number  of  monitors 
and  pupil  teachers  employed  in  Australian  schools,  but  they  will 
gradually  disappear. 

In  New  South  Wales,  for  example,  new  continuation  schools 
are  being  started,  and  from  these  and  the  older  high  schools 
the  Training  College  will  be  recruited.  Since  1905  the  Training 
College  has  been  in  temporary  premises  near  the  University  with 
which  it  is  connected.  There  were  314  students  in  1908.  In 
Victoria  there  are  seven  continuation  schools,  and  the  Training 
College  had  130  students  in  1908.  In  South  Australia  training 
has  for  the  last  dozen  years  been  placed  under  the  University  of 
Adelaide,  with  very  good  results.  The  teachers  have  gradually 
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mixed  in  the  sports  and  general  life  of  the  University,  and  have 
gained  greatly  from  contact  with  a  wider  class  of  students, 
although  it  is  found  that  all  the  teachers  are  not  up  to  a 
degree  standard,  and  the  need  of  a  model  and  practising  school 
has  been  felt.  The  new  arrangements  provide  for  three  years 
at  the  High  School,  two  years  in  schools  as  junior  teachers,  and 
one  or  more  years  at  the  University  Training  College,  which 
had  79  students  in  1908. 

In  Western  Australia  a  two-years'  course  at  a  continuation 
school  followed  by  a  two-years'  course  at  the  Training  College 
is  the  rule,  but  monitors  outside  the  metropolitan  area  are  in- 
structed by  the  head  teachers  and  by  correspondence,  and  can 
sit  for  the  College  entrance  examination.  There  were  62  regular 
students  in  1908,  but  an  alteration  of  the  date  of  the  college 
year  was  utilised  to  bring  in  28  unclassified  teachers  for  a 
three-months'  course,  between  September  and  Christmas. 

In  Tasmania  a  monitor  serves  in  school  till  fifteen,  then 
attends  a  two-years'  course  at  the  Training  College,  returns  to 
his  school  for  two  years,  getting  instruction  from  his  head  teacher 
and  by  correspondence,  and  finishes  with  a  year  as  senior  student 
in  the  Training  College.  There  were  53  in  the  College  in  1907. 

Queensland  has  no  training  college,  and  adheres  to  the  pupil- 
teacher  system. 

Cost  of  Education. — As  has  been  already  stated,  the  whole  cost 
of  education  is  borne  out  of  the  State  revenues.  With  a  very 
large  number  of  small  schools  and  a  continued  expenditure  on 
new  buildings  the  cost  must  necessarily  be  high.  For  example, 
in  Western  Australia *  the  average  number  of  children  per  school 
is  71.  In  schools  of  over  twenty,  the  cost  per  scholar  in 
average  attendance  was  £5  35.  id.,  and  in  the  provisional 
schools  (under  twenty)  fy  os.  6d. 

The  net  total  cost  of  Primary  Education  in  1908  is  given  as 
follows 2 : 


New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queensland. 

South 
Australia. 

Western 
Australia. 

Tasmania 

Common- 
wealth. 

Net  cost  of  primary 

education,  includ- 

ing buildings     .  . 
Per  scholar  in  aver- 

£1,081,318 

£799,393 

£343-560 

£175,676 

£198,755 

£69,066 

£2.667,768 

age  attendance 

£6  18  7 

£5  10    7 

£521 

£460 

£7  18    i 

£467 

£5   19  7 

Private    Schools. — Though   the   States   no   longer   assist   de- 

1  Report  of  Western  Australia  Education  Department,  p.  14. 
*  Commonwealth  Year-Book,  1910,  p.  881. 
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nominational  schools,  the  Roman  Catholics  continue  to  maintain 
numerous  schools,  and  there  are  a  few  other  private  schools. 

In  West  Australia,  since  1899,  all  these  schools  have  been 
obliged  to  make  returns  and  to  admit  inspection  to  certify 
efficiency.  A  list  of  certified  schools  is  published  annually.  In 
Victoria  an  Act  was  passed  in  1906  for  the  registration  of  teachers 
in  private  schools,  and  provision  on  the  same  basis  has  now  been 
made  in  Tasmania. 

In  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia  there 
is  no  Government  supervision. 

In  1908  the  estimates  as  to  private  schools  were  as  follow1 : 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Roll. 

Average 
Attendance. 

New  South  Wales 

792 

3,501 

57-1" 

48,203 

Victoria 

696 

2,188 

54.036 

43,000 

Queensland 

167 

750 

15-199 

12,898 

South  Australia 

196 

697 

10,888 

9,168 

West  Australia 

118 

4*3 

8,081 

6,561 

Tasmania 

156 

468 

7,084 

5.700 

Curriculum  in  State  Primary  Schools. — The  curriculum  in 
Australian  schools  was  long  hampered  by  rigid  examinations  and 
payment  by  results.  Until  a  few  years  ago  Victoria  maintained 
a  system  by  which  a  proportion  of  the  teachers'  salaries  depended 
on  the  number  of  passes,  but  this  has  been  abolished,  and  now 
throughout  the  commonwealth  examination  is  gradually  giving 
way  to  inspection  on  English  lines.  There  is  not  the  same  free- 
dom as  in  English  schools  ;  the  regulations  of  the  various  depart- 
ments define  the  work  of  the  several  standards  with  considerable 
minuteness.  While  there  are  large  numbers  of  untrained  teachers 
in  isolated  bush  schools  this  is  probably  necessary. 

Reading-books  are  published  by  the  Victorian  and  South 
Australian  Departments,  and  in  the  other  States  only  those 
sanctioned  are  used,  and  certain  books  are  prescribed  for  each 
class.  But  there  is  a  specially  interesting  feature  of  the  Australian 
school  reading  in  that  the  Victorian  and  South  Australian  De- 
partments publish  school  papers  which  bring  fresh  matter  into 
the  schools  each  month.  These  are  used  to  supplement  the 
reading  of  the  upper  classes.  Special  editions  of  the  Victorian 
paper  are  published  for  Western  Australia  and  Tasmania,  so 
that  articles  of  local  interest  may  be  inserted.  The  matter  is 
good,  and  there  are  graded  papers  for  different  classes. 

In  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  similar  papers  are 
published,  but  by  private  firms. 

1  Commonwealth  Year-Book,  p.  882. 
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The  arithmetic  curriculum  of  South  Australia  was  devised  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hartley,  who  went  to  the  colony  in  1876  and  dominated 
its  education  till  his  death  in  1896.  He  was  far  in  advance  of 
the  time  and  laid  down  very  sound  lines.  In  the  lower  classes 
small  numbers  are  thoroughly  learned  and  concrete  examples 
freely  used.  In  the  upper  classes  a  great  deal  of  very  practical 
work  is  done :  e.g.,  the  children  learn  to  take  out  the  figures  of 
actual  areas  and  to  calculate  the  contents  not  only  of  tanks, 
but  dams  with  sloping  sides. 

These  lines  are  followed  by  West  Australia,  and  have  modified 
the  curriculum  of  the  other  states.  Drawing  is  now  universally 
recognised  as  a  most  important  subject,  and  classes  for  teachers 
in  the  most  recent  developments  are  held  in  the  various  states. 
Geography  and  history  are  on  the  whole  well  taught.  Singing 
is  a  most  popular  subject.  Needlework  is  good.  Physical 
exercises  are  coming  into  greater  prominence  and  superseding 
the  older  forms  of  drill. 

A  very  great  feature  of  all  the  schools  is  the  Cadet  system. 
The  children  grow  quickly,  and  all  boys  over  twelve  are  en- 
rolled in  cadet  corps,  except  of  course  in  the  very  small  and 
isolated  schools.  The  boys  shoot  well,  are  smart  at  their  drill, 
and  go  into  camp  in  large  numbers  in  the  school  holidays.  The 
teachers  are  usually  trained  as  officers  under  the  supervision  of 
the  military  authorities,  and  there  are  senior  cadet  corps  to 
which  the  boys  can  be  transferred  on  leaving  school. 

The  strength  of  the  Commonwealth  Cadets  on  June  30,  1909, 
was  as  follows  : 


New  South 
Wales. 

Victoria. 

Queens- 
land. 

Sooth 
Australia. 

West 
Australia. 

Tasmania. 

Common- 
wealth. 

Senior  Cadets 
Mounted  Cadets 
Cadets   

2,380 
85 
6,193 

3.273 
I44 

7.557 

I.OO2 
106 
3.985 

591 
2,231 

545 
68 
2,366 

313 
35 
I.3I4 

8,104 
438 
23,646 

Instruction  in  handwork  and  practical  subjects  in  Australia 
is  full  of  difficulties,  owing  to  the  small  size  and  isolation  of  the 
schools,  and  the  fact  that  the  sexes  are  usually  mixed. 

In  the  towns,  however,  and  even  in  the  larger  country  schools, 
some  form  of  manual  training  is  being  developed  for  the  boys, 
and  cookery,  laundry,  and  housewifery  for  the  girls.  Even  the 
bush  teachers  in  West  Australia  have  had  courses  at  Centres. 

South  Australia  started  modelling  in  clay  and  cardboard, 
wood-carving  and  work  with  plaster,  bent  iron  and  string,  many 
years  ago ;  and  now  more  systematic  manual  instruction  in  wood- 
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work  is  to  be  started.  This  is  already  given  in  Western  Australia, 
where  there  were  2,901  boys  in  the  Centres  in  1908. 

New  South  WTales  is  somewhat  behindhand,  but  teachers  in 
various  schools  have  started  manual  work  with  benches  supplied 
by  the  Department  or  by  parents'  associations ;  "  the  pupils 
supply  their  own  kits,  the  parents  being  anxious  that  their  children 
should  have  the  advantages  of  this  form  of  education."  l 

Victoria  has  for  some  years  had  Sloyd  teaching,  and  there  are 
some  five  thousand  pupils  under  instruction.  It  is,  however,  an 
"  extra,"  and  the  parents  pay  a  fee  of  2d.  per  lesson.  The  boys 
are  very  keen,  and  in  one  of  the  country  centres  it  was  noted  that 
three  boys  journeyed  7  miles  each  way,  three  13  miles  each  way, 
and  one  as  much  as  14  miles.2 

For  the  girls  in  New  South  Wales  there  were,  in  1908,  24 
cookery  centres  (with  laundry-work  in  some  cases  as  well)  with 
2,788  girls  under  instruction.  In  remote  districts  300  girls  were 
in  classes  under  travelling  teachers  sent  out  from  the  technical 
colleges,  and  in  some  country  schools  the  teachers'  wives  were 
recognised  as  instructresses. 

In  Victoria  in  1908  there  were  16  centres  with  2,020  pupils. 

In  South  Australia  not  much  has  been  done ;  apparently  only 
some  260  girls  in  Adelaide  received  instruction. 

In  Western  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  1,463  girls 
at  cookery  classes,  1,495  at  laundry,  and  295  at  housewifery. 

Very  little  science  laboratory  teaching  has  been  introduced, 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  well-thought-out  nature  study. 

School  gardens  are  attached  to  most  schools,  and  Arbor  Day, 
on  which  tree-planting  is  done  by  the  school-children,  is  a  feature 
throughout  Australia. 

In  New  South  Wales  nearly  every  school  has  its  garden,  and 
there  is  a  special  visiting  teacher  of  school  agriculture ;  also 
special  rural  camps  for  city  boys  have  been  started  where  direct 
practical  instruction  is  given.  At  one  of  the  two  camps  held  in 
1908  there  were  583  boys  who  were  given  practical  teaching 
on  stock,  fruit,  and  dairy  farms. 

In  Victoria  there  were  ten  specially  trained  nature-study 
teachers.  Queensland  gives  a  special  grant  for  agricultural  and 
horticultural  teaching,  and  experts  go  round  the  schools.  "A 
large  number  of  teachers  have  gained  a  practical  knowledge  of 
milk  and  cream  testing,  and  the  subject  is  now  added  to  the 
programme  of  instruction  in  several  of  the  dairying  districts." 

1  Report  of  New  South  Wales  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  37. 

2  Report  of  Victorian  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  68. 
8  Commonwealth  Year-Book,  1910,  p.  877. 
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In  South  Australia  free  seeds  are  distributed  to  the  schools, 
and  a  special  instructor  has  been  appointed  to  assist  the 
teachers. 

In  Western  Australia  "  it  is  a  rare  exception  now  to  see  a  school 
in  the  country  without  a  garden,  and  most  of  the  town  schools 
have  now  taken  up  the  work.  .  .  .  Nowhere  is  this  more  striking 
than  on  the  goldfields  .  .  .  the  contrast  with  the  immediate 
environment  makes  them  appear  most  attractive.  .  .  .  Experi- 
ments are  undertaken  in  connection  with  vegetables,  cereals,  and 
fodder  plants,  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  different  methods  of 
cultivation  and  different  kinds  and  quantities  of  manures  upon 
their  growth  and  productiveness."  l  Two  expert  teachers  have 
been  appointed  to  advise,  and  courses  of  instruction  have  been 
given  in  the  Training  College. 

Religious  instruction  is  given  in  two  ways  during  school 
hours  in  New  South  Wales,  Western  Australia,  and  Tasmania  : 
(i)  the  teachers  give  Bible-history  lessons  and  some  moral  in- 
struction; (2)  the  representatives  of  the  various  denominations 
instruct  the  children  of  their  own  congregations  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  half  an  hour  a  day.  These  representatives  generally 
arrange  to  come  in  at  the  same  time,  and  the  denomination  of 
the  parents  being  entered  on  the  registers,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  separating  the  classes.  The  school  is  common  ground,  in 
which  the  ministers  meet  on  equal  terms.  The  only  difficulties 
are  those  experienced  by  the  smaller  denominations,  which 
cannot  find  teachers  for  small  numbers  of  children.  To  obviate 
this  the  smaller  Churches  combine  in  Western  Australia,  and 
nominate  the  same  representatives,  who  take  the  children  of 
the  combined  denominations  together. 

In  New  South  Wales  44,921  visits  were  paid  by  representatives 
of  the  different  denominations  in  1908.  It  was  estimated  that 
"  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1908,  nearly  28,000  children  were 
regularly  instructed  by  paid  teachers,  voluntary  teachers,  cate- 
chists,  and  clergy  in  the  diocese  of  Sydney."  3  "  Exclusive  of 
infants  .  .  .  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  Church  of  England  children 
attending  public  schools  in  the  diocese  were  receiving  special 
religious  instruction."  3 

In  Western  Australia  teachers  cannot  be  found  for  remote 
districts,  and  only  246  out  of  the  414  schools  had  such  instruction. 
The  Church  of  England  visitors  went  to  229  schools,  Methodists 
to  88,  Presbyterians  to  28,  Congregationalists  to  20,  Baptists  to 

1  Report  of  the  Western  Australian  Education  Department,  1909,  p.  7. 

1  New  South  Wales  Year-Book,  1907-8,  p.  84. 

*  Report  of  Western  Australian  Education  Department,  p.  10. 
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14,  and  Roman  Catholics  to  34.    Altogether  14,924  children  were 
in  average  attendance. 

In  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  Queensland,  the  curriculum 
does  not  include  any  religious  instruction,  but  in  Victoria  facilities 
on  one  or  two  school  days  each  week  are  given  to  the  various 
denominations  outside  school  hours,  which  may  be  altered  so 
that  the  religious  instruction  may  be  given  between  9.15  and 
9.45  a.m.  or  between  3.30  and  4  p.m. 

During  1908  these  facilities  were  given  in  405  Victorian  schools, 
and  53,367  individual  children  attended,  the  average  being 
39,056.  Parents  have  to  signify  in  writing  their  willingness  that 
their  children  should  attend.  The  visits  paid  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  different  Churches  were  6,421  Church  of  England, 
4,025  Presbyterian,  147  Roman  Catholic,  and  5,257  other  de- 
nominations. 

In  South  Australia  the  parents  of  not  less  than  ten  children 
in  any  school  may  send  to  the  minister  a  written  request  that 
the  Bible  may  be  read  by  the  teacher  in  the  school  for  not  more 
than  half  an  hour  before  9.30  a.m.  to  such  children  as  may  choose 
to  attend.  This  permission  is  very  rarely  sought. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  a  rule  Australian  school  do  not 
open  till  9.30  a.m.,  and  the  hours  are  generally  4j  a  day,  exclusive 
of  roll  call  and  morning  and  afternoon  recess,  which  is  usually 
15  minutes.  In  Western  Australia,  however,  the  hours  are  9  to 
12  a.m.  and  1.30  to  3.45  p.m.,  and  in  the  heat  of  the  summer 
they  may  be  from  8  or  8.30  to  n  or  11.30  a.m.,  and  from  12  or 
12.30  to  2  or  2.30  p.m. 

It  is  evident  that  where  distances  are  so  vast  the  teachers 
must  be  left  largely  to  themselves.  Inspectors  go  to  the  majority 
of  the  schools  twice  a  year  and  in  most  cases  at  one  visit  test 
the  work  of  the  several  classes  fairly  thoroughly.  The  lot  of  an 
inspector  is  not  easy :  he  may  have  to  ride  or  drive  many  miles 
day  after  day  to  little  schools,  and  put  up  with  very  rough  fare 
at  some  hospitable  settler's  with  a  large  heart  but  scanty  accom- 
modation. The  writer  once  drove  for  five  days  over  an  un- 
inhabited tract  of  Western  Australia  to  visit  a  remote  goldfield 
school,  passing  three  homesteads  only  in  the  220  miles  traversed, 
and  sleeping  three  out  of  the  four  nights  on  the  ground  by  the 
buggy. 

In  Western  Australia  and  Victoria  a  monthly  gazette  com- 
bines with  official  intimations  a  number  of  special  articles  on 
teaching  various  parts  of  the  curriculum.  But  the  teacher  of  a 
small  bush  school  has  few  opportunities  of  intellectual  progress. 
His  neighbours  are  the  three  or  four  farmers  who  live  within  a 
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radius  of  two  or  three  miles,  and  work  too  hard  to  have  time  for 
his  society.  He  may  see  no  one  but  the  children  during  the  week, 
and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  he  loses  their  company  also.  On 
those  days  he  probably  smokes  his  pipe  and  works  in  his  garden  ; 
he  may  pay  a  Sunday  visit,  or  occasionally  get  a  chance  of  shooting 
a  kangaroo.  Yet  he  generally  works  very  conscientiously,  and 
though  he  may  not  always  be  an  educational  genius,  he  gets  his 
pupils  through  their  standards  and  wins  their  respect  and  affection. 

Higher  Education. — In  secondary  education  and  continuation 
schools  Australia  is  not  very  strong.  Evening  classes  of  the 
English  type  are  almost  unknown.  New  South  Wales  claimed 
33,  Victoria  7,  and  West  Australia  2  at  the  end  of  1908.  The 
South  Australian  Director  deplores  their  absence  in  his  state  and 
urges  their  establishment. 

In  New  South  Wales  some  of  the  primary  schools  are  ranked 
as  "  superior  "  schools,  and  give  instruction  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  senior  and  junior  university  examinations  ;  and  in  Western 
Australia  in  five  towns  the  elder  children  are  collected  in  central 
schools  for  higher  instruction. 

In  South  Australia  continuation  classes  for  higher  primary 
work  have  been  established  in  various  places.  Victoria  has  a 
system  of  special  subjects  in  which  children  get  instruction  from 
the  teachers  on  paying  a  fee. 

Real  secondary  schools,  however,  have  been  generally  con- 
ducted by  private  enterprise  or  by  religious  bodies,  but  the  states 
are  beginning  to  start  schools  of  their  own.  There  are  some 
very  good  grammar  and  high  schools :  e.g.,  the  Sydney  Grammar 
School  (with  600  boys  and  a  State  subsidy  of  £1,500  a  year), 
the  Melbourne  Grammar  School,  and  Prince  Alfred  College  at 
Adelaide  have  long  kept  up  a  high  standard  of  education.  The 
Christian  Brothers  have  various  excellent  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
and  there  are  several  Scotch  colleges  attached  to  the  Presby- 
terians. 

In  New  South  Wales  there  were  in  1908  five  State  high 
schools,  with  a  roll  of  969  and  attendance  of  728  pupils.1  In 
Victoria  the  three  State  continuation  schools  are  intended  for 
teachers.  In  Queensland  ten  grammar  schools  received  subsidies 
of  £1,000  a  year  each,  of  which  a  quarter  is  for  free  places  for 
children  from  the  primary  schools.  They  had  a  roll  of  1,101 
and  an  average  attendance  of  970.  In  South  Australia  the  old 
girls'  school  and  the  pupil  teacher  centre  were  amalgamated 
into  the  Adelaide  High  School,  with  a  roll  of  245  boys  and  263 
girls. 

1  There  are  284  subsidised  schools. 
VI— 12 
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In  Western  Australia  the  school  for  intending  teachers  has 
recently  been  merged  in  a  new  continuation  school.  The  Perth 
Boys'  High  School  receives  a  subsidy  of  £1,000  a  year.  There 
is  no  direct  provision  in  Tasmania  for  public  education  inter- 
mediate between  the  primary  school  and  the  university.  In 
all  the  states  there  are  a  number  of  scholarships  from  the 
primary  schools  to  the  secondary  schools  and  from  these  to 
the  universities. 

Agricultural  education  ise fairly  strong  in  Australia.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  Hurlstone  College,  near  Sydney,  with  55  students 
in  1908,  leads  up  to  the  more  advanced  Hawkesbury  College, 
which  had  190  students.  There  were  also  86  students  at  the 
four  experimental  farms,  and  very  good  classes  at  the  Sydney 
Technical  College.  In  Victoria  there  were  two  colleges  with 
150  students,  and  five  experimental  farms,  and  also  four  agricul- 
tural high  schools.  Queensland  had  37  students  at  the  Gatten 
Agricultural  College,  besides  six  experimental  farms  taking 
pupils,  and  classes  in  eight  of  the  technical  colleges. 

The  Roseworthy  College,  in  South  Australia,  was  started  in 
1879,  and  there  were  54  students  in  1908.  There  were  also  four 
experimental  farms,  and  classes  were  held  at  the  technical  schools. 

The  Agricultural  Departments  send  lecturers  out  in  most 
states,  and  their  monthly  gazettes  are  full  of  much  practical 
information  and  advice. 

Other  technical  education  is  given  in  each  of  the  states. 
Sydney  has  a  very  fine  technical  college,  and  the  chief  county 
towns  have  technical  schools.  The  Working  Men's  College  in 
Melbourne  was  founded  in  1887.  The  Ballarat  School  of  Mines 
(dating  from  1870)  has  a  great  reputation.  The  Adelaide  School 
of  Mines  was  founded  in  1889.  Mining  instruction  is  well  attended 
in  all  the  states. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  technical  schools  in  1908  was 
as  follows  : 


Schools  and 
Colleges. 

Enrolment. 

In  Technical 
Classes  at  Schools. 

In  Schools  of  Art. 

New  South  Wales 

92 

16,075 

2,415 

360 

Victoria 

J7 

6.OI2 

444 

— 

Queensland 

I? 

5,187 

— 

South  Australia 

6 

2,508 

343 

There  is  a  school 

of  art  in  Adelaide 

Western  Australia 

9 

1,337 

— 

— 

Tasmania 

4 

680 

— 

~~~ 

Universities. — The    Sydney  University,   established  in  1850, 
fine  buildings.    Its  three  colleges  are  in  connection  with 
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the  Church  of  England,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  Presbyterian 
Churches.  It  secured  some  large  benefactions,  including  the 
Challis  bequest  (now  valued  at  £268,000)  and  £100,000  given  by 
Sir  Peter  Russell  for  the  School  of  Engineering.  There  were 
in  1908  18  Professors,  74  lecturers,  and  1,324  students,  but 
of  these  a  third  were  non-matriculated.  Government  grants 
amounted  to  £15,300,  and  fees  to  £18,272. 

The  Melbourne  University  was  opened  in  1855,  but  has  not 
been  successful  in  finding  benefactors.  There  were  in  1908  15 
Professors,  60  lecturers,  and  804  students,  whose  fees  amounted 
to  £24,501,  while  the  Government  made  a  grant  of  £21,000. 

The  Adelaide  University,  established  in  1874,  received  a  State 
grant  of  land  as  endowment,  and  has  also  secured  gifts  and 
bequests  to  a  considerable  amount :  e.g.,  from  Sir  Thomas  Elder 
nearly  £100,000,  and  from  others  sums  of  £20,000,  £7,500  and 
£6,000.  There  were  in  1908  10  Professors,  26  lecturers,  and  671 
students  (who  paid  in  fees  £1,028),  while  the  Government  subsidy 
amounted  to  £4,500. 

The  University  of  Tasmania  was  established  at  Hobart  in 
1889,  and  though  small  (with  only  3  Professors,  5  lecturers 
and  115  students)  is  efficient.  It  received  in  1908  £4,500  from 
Government  grants  and  £1,028  from  fees. 

In  all  the  states l  the  Governments  are  ready  to  give  grants 
for  the  extension  of  the  scientific  side  of  university  work.  There 
is  perhaps  a  lack  of  corporate  life  in  Australian  universities, 
and  there  is  nothing  like  the  college  common  rooms  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  On  the  whole  the  standards  are  high  ;  the 
students  are  hard-working  and  teachable,  if  not  strikingly  original. 
The  Rhodes  Scholarships  are  taking  some  students  away  to 
Oxford,  and  for  the  highest  scientific  research-work  men  come 
to  Cambridge  or  to  London. 

Australia  is  anxious  for  education,  but  the  immense  distance 
from  older  civilisations  handicaps  the  nation.  It  is  hard  for 
teachers  and  professors  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of 
the  world's  scientific  thought.  The  students  cannot  travel  in 
older  countries,  and  Australia  itself  has  no  antiquities  and  few 
great  buildings  or  even  great  engineering  works  to  inspire  those 
who  visit  them. 

EDUCATION  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

The  New  Zealand  Dominion  has  a  very  different  origin  and 
history  from  the  Australian  Commonwealth.  The  early  settlers 

1  Since  this  was  written  Universities  have  been  established  at  Brisbane  (Queens- 
land) and  Perth  (Western  Australia). 
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found  the  Maoris  in  possession,  and  this  highly  developed  native 
race  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  progress  of  the  country. 
The  geographical  features  of  these  long  and  narrow  islands, 
divided  by  mountain  ranges  into  separate  districts,  led  to  wholly 
different  modes  of  settlement.  The  estimated  population  in 
1908  was  960,642  whites  and  47,731  Maoris  (with  a  population 
of  12,340  on  the  Cook  and  other  Pacific  islands). 

From  1853  to  1876  there  were  separate  provinces  under 
separate  Governments,  and  there  are  still  several  centres  rather 
than  one  great  capital.  Education  is  not  centralised  in  the 
same  way  as  in  Australia,  but  is  administered  by  thirteen 
Education  Boards  for  districts  generally  co-extensive  with  the 
old  provinces  or  subdivisions  of  them. 

These  districts  are  subdivided  into  a  large  number  of  school 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  school  committee  of  from 
five  to  nine  members  elected  annually  by  the  householders.  These 
school  committees  elect  the  nine  members  of  the  District  Boards, 
three  each  year  for  a  term  of  three  years.  These  Boards  appoint 
inspectors  and  teachers  and  govern  the  schools. 

The  Central  Education  Department  supervises  the  Boards,  but 
its  direct  administrative  control  is  mainly  confined  to  the  Maori 
schools  and  to  special  schools  for  defective,  criminal,  and  desti- 
tute children.  It  has  been  encroaching  somewhat  of  late,  owing 
to  its  control  of  finance,  for  there  are  no  local  rates,  as  in  England. 
For  example,  in  1901  it  was  pointed  out  that  different  Boards 
had  different  scales  of  salaries,  and  an  Act  was  passed  which 
fixed  the  relation  of  the  number  and  pay  of  the  teachers  in  the 
schools  to  the  number  of  pupils,  and  the  Department  pays  the 
statutory  salaries  to  the  Boards.  These  salaries  are  two-thirds 
of  the  total  expenditure,  and  should  the  local  Boards  have  other 
sources  of  income  the  Department  can  curtail  the  other  grants 
paid  from  the  Treasury. 

So,  too,  the  Department  fixes  the  main  lines  of  the  curriculum, 
and  by  holding  annual  conferences  of  inspectors  endeavours  to 
obtain  some  uniformity  of  standard. 

Still  there  should  be  more  scope  for  variety  in  the  different 
districts  and  stronger  local  interest  than  in  the  highly  centralised 
system  of  Australia,  and  the  elected  Boards  can  freely  criticise 
the  Central  Office . 

Schools  are  established  readily  for  small  numbers  of  children, 
and  there  were  in  1908  504  with  an  attendance  of  less  than  15, 
and  250  with  between  16  and  20.  The  total  number  of  primary 
schools  was  1,998,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  enrolment  was 
147,428  and  the  average  attendance  127,160.  The  percentage 
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of  attendance  to  the  roll  is  given  as  8yi,  but  the  Inspector- 
General  notes  that  the  fact  that  compulsion  only  extends  to 
four  days  out  of  five  leads  to  many  unnecessary  absences  -1  Educa- 
tion is  free  and  compulsory  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age, 
or  till  a  child  gets  the  exemption  certificate  of  Standard  III. 
No  child  is  admitted  under  five.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
Otago  inspectors  back  the  Inspector-General  in  desiring  some 
form  of  compulsory  education  up  to  eighteen.3 

There  were  also  18,088  children  in  302  private  or  denomina- 
tional schools  in  1907  (of  which  152  were  Roman  Catholic,  with 
12,650  children).1  The  Maoris  in  many  places  attend  the  State 
schools,  but  there  were  in  1907  99  native  village  schools.  The 
total  Maori  children  in  school  was  6,984.  The  cost  per  head  of 
the  pupils  in  average  attendance  at  Government  primary  schools 
was  stated  to  be  £5  2s.  6d.  in  1907.* 

The  school  staff  in  the  State  primary  schools  in  December 
1908  consisted  of  1,331  men,  2,021  women,  and  161  male  and 
476  female  pupil  teachers.  Pupil  teachers  are  to  be  gradually 
eliminated. 

An  assistant  is  given  as  soon  as  a  school  has  an  average  of 
36,  and  a  second  at  81.  The  staff  of  a  school  between  161  and 
200  is  a  head  teacher  and  four  assistants,  and  for  schools  over 
200  another  assistant  is  given  for  every  50  or  part  of  50  children 
in  average  attendance.  For  the  schools  between  201  and  700 
it  is  claimed  that  the  average  number  of  children  per  adult  teacher 
is  47' 9  on  the  roll,  and  41 '9  in  average  attendance. 

The  schools  are  classified  in  as  many  as  thirty  grades. 

Teachers  are  elaborately  classified  in  four  grades  with  five 
divisions  in  each,  depending  partly  on  efficient  work  and  partly 
on  length  of  service.  The  Central  Department  examines  for 
certificates,  and  the  highest  grade  is  reserved  for  University 
graduates  in  First  or  Second  Class  Honours.  Teachers  with 
certificates  from  other  departments  can  be  admitted  to  corre- 
sponding grades. 

Salaries  range  from  £90  to  £400,  and  are  graded  in  ten  divisions. 
The  pupil-teacher  system  is  still  in  force,  but  it  is  not  the  only 
avenue  to  the  training  colleges,  which  are  established  at  the 
four  chief  towns,  and  are  connected  with  their  universities. 

Each  college  has  a  practising  school,  which  includes  a  small 
model  school  and  some  secondary  classes.  They  are  under  the 
management  of  their  several  District  Boards.  Matriculated 

1  Report  of  the  New  Zealand  Education  Department,  1909,  E.  2,  p.  17. 
«  E.  2,  p.  133. 

*  New  Zealand  Y ear-Book,  1909,  p.  159. 
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students  of  the  University  can  be  admitted.  In  1908  the  Auck- 
land Training  College  was  not  full  and  had  only  48  students,  but 
those  at  Wellington,  Christchurch,  and  Dunedin  had  78,  72,  and 
76  students  respectively. 

The  old  system  of  annual  examination  of  the  primary  schools 
is  giving  place  to  inspection. 

The  curriculum  is  very  carefully  planned ;  a  school  journal 
published  monthly  brings  in  fresh  matter  for  the  reading  lessons  ; 
drawing  is  universal ;  and,  for  example,  geography  is  carefully 
thought  out.  It  is  based  on  actual  observation  of  natural  pheno- 
mena in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this  kind  of  teaching  New 
Zealand  is  particularly  well  adapted.  Models  in  clay  and  damp 
sand  are  made  of  local  features.  There  are  full  courses  of  nature 
study  and  of  elementary  science. 

There  is  a  very  strong  Cadet  force,  with  14,686  members  in 
1908 — all  boys  over  twelve  being  enrolled.  Practical  work  is 
being  pushed  forward,  and  in  1,200  schools  some  112,952  pupils 
received  some  instruction  in  handwork — which  includes  wood- 
work, 270  classes  ;  agriculture,  460  classes  (some  8,000  children)  ; 
dairy-work,  38  classes ;  cookery,  330  classes  (in  50  centres) ; 
dressmaking,  72  classes;  and  2,198  classes  in  elementary  hand- 
work— other  classes  being  noted  under  the  headings  of  elementary 
science,  design,  physical  measurements,  physiology  and  first  aid, 
and  swimming.  There  is  no  religious  instruction  given  in  the 
State  schools,  though  the  rooms  may  be  used  after  or  before 
school  hours  on  application,  and  some  100  schools  seem  to  have 
been  so  used. 

Secondary  Education. — There  are  some  38  high  schools  or 
colleges  which  derive  part  of  their  revenues  from  State  endow- 
ments and  grants.  At  the  end  of  1908  the  pupils  numbered 
2,502  boys  and  1,678  girls,  and  the  Government  paid  £24,538 
in  the  form  of  scholarships  for  free  places. .  Some  70  per  cent, 
of  the  pupils  are  free.  Besides  these  some  of  the  primary  schools 
have  separate  secondary  departments.  These  "  district  high 
schools  "  numbered  66,  with  a  roll  of  2,142  pupils.  There  were 
also  303  Maori  children  in  separate  schools. 

Some  20  technical  schools  are  more  or  less  completely 
equipped,  and  there  are  seven  schools  of  mines ;  there  are  also 
about  1,000  technical  classes  in  some  60  different  places.  In 
1908  there  were  2,000  day  scholars. 

The  University  of  New  Zealand  has  four  teaching  branches : 
that  at  Dunedin  was  established  in  1869,  that  in  Christchurch 
in  1876,  and  that  in  Auckland  in  1882,  while  Wellington  only 
got  its  college  in  1897.  The  local  teaching  universities  are 
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endowed,  those  at  Dunedin  and  Christchurch  very  handsomely. 
The  number  of  undergraduates  on  the  rolls  of  the  University  in 
1908  was  4,100,  but  only  1,819  were  keeping  terms.  The  exami- 
nations for  degrees  are  conducted  by  examiners  at  the  English 
Universities.  "  The  delay  involved  in  sending  the  candidates' 
papers  home  for  examination  is  held  to  be  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  prestige  which  attaches  to  degrees  that  are  conferred 
not  according  to  the  judgment  of  local  teachers,  but  upon  the 
impartial  decision  of  distant  and  eminent  examiners."  l 

It  might  be  interesting  to  learn  the  views  of  the  New  Zealand 
Professors  on  this  system,  which  divides  the  examiners  and 
teachers  by  the  farthest  space  our  globe  allows. 

1  Account  of  the  Education  System  of  New  Zealand,  1909,  p.  9  (Mackay  Government 
Printer,  Wellington). 
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FRENCH  SCHOOLS 
By  JAMES  OLIPHANT,  M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

FRANCE  offers  the  most  notable  example  on  an  extended  scale 
of  a  uniform  system  of  national  schools  under  central  control. 
Though  the  present  organisation  is  of  comparatively  recent 
growth,  even  its  most  rudimentary  form  dating  from  little  more 
than  a  century  ago,  the  way  had  been  long  prepared.  During  the 
thousand  years  that  elapsed  between  the  educational  activities 
of  Charles  the  Great  and  the  Revolution  of  1789,  which  changed 
the  character  of  all  social  institutions,  France  maintained  its  place 
in  the  forefront  of  intellectual  progress ;  and  while  throughout 
this  long  period  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  what  could  be 
strictly  called  popular  instruction,  the  means  of  learning  were 
gradually  extended  among  the  privileged  classes.  Under  the  aegis 
of  the  Church  the  monastery  and  the  cathedral  schools  kept  the 
torch  burning,  while  the  establishment  of  universities,  especially  of 
the  University  of  Paris,  in  the  thirteenth  century  gave  a  powerful 
impetus  to  the  cause. 

The  effects  of  the  Renascence  were  slow  in  making  themselves 
felt,  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  the  zeal  of  the  Jesuits  and 
the  rivalry  it  provoked  among  their  opponents,  the  Port  Royalists 
and  the  Oratorians,  brought  about  a  wholesome  stirring  of  the 
waters.  The  educational  movement  became  truly  national, 
however,  only  when  the  Parlements  were  forced  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  in  1764  to  consider  the  need  of  providing  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  schools  they  had  founded  and  maintained.  But 
little  had  been  done  in  this  direction  when  the  Revolution  threw 
the  whole  question  into  the  melting-pot.  The  Convention  gave 
considerable  time  to  the  discussion  of  popular  education,  which 
was  brought  under  its  notice  through  far-reaching  proposals,  made  by 
Condorcet  and  others,  but  its  resolutions  bore  no  immediate  fruit. 

It  fell  to  Napoleon  to  take  the  first  practical  steps  for  the 
provision  of  a  system  of  public  education  which  should  cover  the 
whole  available  years  of  learning.  In  spite  of  his  lack  of  insight 
he  was  able,  by  his  genius  for  organisation,  to  give  tangible  form 
to  the  vague  but  comprehensive  schemes  to  which  the  Revolution 
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had  given  birth,  and  the  fabric  he  reared  remains  substantially 
the  framework  of  the  present  structure.  In  1808  he  conceived 
the  project  of  a  National  University  which  should  embrace  all  the 
means  of  education  at  every  stage  throughout  the  country,  and  he 
proceeded  to  give  effect  to  this  scheme.  It  now  became  possible 
to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  primary  and  secondary  grades 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  secondary  and  higher  on  the  other,  as 
all  were  placed  under  the  same  authority  and  made  subject  to 
the  same  general  regulations. 

While  the  political  vicissitudes  of  the  nineteenth  century 
were  reflected  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  the  country 
there  was  no  great  upheaval,  and  the  Third  Republic  took  up 
the  threads  as  they  had  been  left.  Since  1871  progress  has  been 
no  less  rapid  than  secure  in  all  directions,  and  France  has  now  an 
educational  system  which  not  only  serves  its  needs  with  note- 
worthy success,  but  in  many  respects  offers  a  striking  example  to 
other  countries. 

GENERAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Public  instruction  in  France  is  placed  under  a  department 
of  the  State,  the  Minister  at  its  head  being  responsible  to  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  through  it  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
nation.  The  Minister  acts  in  concert  with  the  Higher  Council  of 
Public  Instruction,  a  body  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  experts  in  educa- 
tion, representative  of  the  various  interests ;  and  he  is  further  aided 
on  the  administrative  side  by  a  Consultative  Committee  for  each 
of  the  three  degrees  of  instruction.  This  Committee,  in  the  case 
of  the  primary  and  secondary  systems,  consists  of  the  General 
Inspectors,  about  twelve  in  number,  for  each  branch.  These 
General  Inspectors  form  the  means  of  communication  between 
the  Minister  and  the  local  authorities.  There  is  also  a  Director 
for  each  of  the  three  orders  of  education,  these  three  officials 
forming  the  heads  of  the  permanent  departmental  staff. 

The  country  is  divided  into  sixteen  educational  districts, 
termed  Academies,  each  of  which  has  its  administrative  centre  in 
a  university  town.  The  Rector  of  the  University  is  not  only  head 
of  the  University,  but  he  directs  all  kinds  of  education  within 
his  district.  A  staff  of  Academy  Inspectors,  one  for  each  depart- 
ment of  France,  supervise  all  the  primary  and  secondary  schools 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rector.  For  secondary  education  there 
is  an  Academic  Council,  which  not  only  gives  advice,  but  exercises 
some  administrative  and  judicial  authority,  while  for  the  primary 
schools  there  are  Departmental  Councils,  averaging  about  five 
to  each  Academy.  The  Academic  Council  consists  of  the  Rector, 
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the  Academy  Inspectors,  representatives  of  the  local  university 
and  the  secondary  schools  of  the  district,  and  six  additional 
members  appointed  by  the  Minister.  Where  there  is  a  secondary 
school  for  girls,  it  is  administered  by  a  board  with  a  similar  con- 
stitution, on  which  the  directress  of  the  school  and  two  other 
ladies  have  a  place. 

The  Departmental  Councils,  which  administer  primary  educa- 
tion under  the  supervision  of  the  Rector,  consist  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  department,  who  presides.,  the  Academy  Inspector,  the 
Director  and  Directress  of  the  two  Normal  Schools  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  certain  elected  members  representing  the  municipali- 
ties and  the  body  of  primary  teachers,  as  well  as  two  Primary 
Inspectors  appointed  by  the  Minister.  Delegates  are  sent  from 
the  Departmental  Council  to  each  of  the  twelve  or  fifteen  cantons 
of  the  department,  to  act  in  concert  with  the  communal  authori- 
ties. The  Communal  School  Commission  represents  the  last 
stage  in  the  process  of  devolution :  it  is  presided  over  by  the 
Mayor,  and  includes  the  Primary  Inspector,  representatives  of 
the  Municipal  Council,  and  a  cantonal  delegate  appointed  by  the 
Academy  Inspector.  While  by  means  of  the  Rector,  the  In- 
spectors, and  the  Prefects,  the  reins  are  thus  held  pretty  tightly 
by  the  central  authority,  there  is  still  a  considerable  opening  for 
local  activity,  if  not  for  local  initiative. 

ORGANISATION 

In  France  the  different  grades  and  kinds  of  education  are  very 
clearly  distinguished.  The  upward  limit  of  school  instruction  is 
definitely  marked  by  the  fact  that  the  secondary  course  for  boys 
is  naturally  terminated  by  the  baccalaureate  or  bachelor's  degree, 
which  forms  the  threshold  to  professional  studies.  The  separation 
between  the  secondary  and  primary  systems  is  not  so  clearly 
marked,  so  far  as  instruction  is  concerned;  for  the  work  in  the 
Higher  Primary  Schools  and  in  the  Technical  and  Trades  Schools 
is  to  some  extent  of  a  secondary  type,  while  the  preparatory 
classes  of  the  secondary  schools  naturally  cover  much  of  the 
ground  that  is  proper  to  the  primary  system.  From  the  social 
and  administrative  point  of  view,  however,  the  cleavage  is  quite 
definite,  the  secondary  school  with  its  preparatory  classes  standing 
outside  the  gratuitous  provision  that  is  open  to  all.  While  there 
is  a  system  of  bursaries,  or  scholarships,  which  makes  it  possible 
for  the  brighter  children  to  pass  from  a  primary  to  a  secondary 
school,  the  number  of  those  that  make  the  transition  is  com- 
paratively small,  forming  not  more  than  2  or  3  per  cent,  of  the 
secondary-school  population. 
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THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Napoleon  to  bring  popular  education 
under  State  control,  there  was  very  little  effective  organisation 
before  1833,  when  M.  Guizot  laid  the  foundations  of  the  existing 
system,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  after  this  progress  was  slow 
and  intermittent.  The  present  organisation  dates  only  from  the 
early  years  of  the  Third  Republic,  the  determining  events  being 
the  laws  of  1881-2,  which  made  elementary  instruction  compulsory 
and  secured  the  provision  of  free  schools  on  a  secular  basis.  Effect 
was  given  to  the  requirement  that  every  commune  should  provide 
at  least  one  primary  school,  and  in  1889  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty 
was  made  easier  by  the  assumption  by  the  State  of  the  burden  of 
the  teachers'  salaries. 

The  backbone  of  the  system  is  the  elementary  school,  at  which 
provision  is  made  for  instruction  during  the  compulsory  period 
from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age,  but  the  opportunity  is  com- 
monly extended  at  both  ends.  For  children  of  tender  years 
there  are  infant  schools  (ecoles  maternelles  or  classes  enfantines), 
while  for  those  who  wish  to  continue  their  education  with  a  view 
to  an  industrial  life  there  are  higher  primary  schools,  which 
prepare  for  the  more  strictly  technical  and  trades  schools.  The 
infant  schools  are  to  some  extent  of  the  nature  of  creches,  re- 
ceiving children  from  the  age  of  two,  and  taking  charge  of  them 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  day ;  but  the  kindergarten  methods 
have  not  been  generally  adopted,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  fit 
for  it  the  children  are  prepared  for  the  ordinary  studies  of  the 
elementary  school. 

The  Elementary  Teacher. — About  three-fourths  of  the  schools 
are  for  boys  or  girls  only,  the  teachers  being  men  and  women 
respectively,  but  the  majority  of  the  mixed  schools  are  directed 
by  men.  Throughout  the  primary  schools  the  men  and  women 
teachers  are  about  equal  in  number,  but  the  latter  are  beginning 
to  preponderate,  especially  in  the  lower  grades.  The  teachers 
are  of  two  ranks — probationers  (stagiaires)  and  certificated 
teachers  (titulaires).  The  former  must  be  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age  (women  seventeen),  and  must  hold  the  brevet  elementaire, 
which  is  the  minimum  qualification  of  proficiency.  They  are 
appointed  by  the  Academy  Inspector.  After  serving  two  years 
they  may  try  for  the  certificat  d' aptitude  pedagogique,  and  if  they 
are  successful  they  are  eligible  for  appointment  as  regular  teachers, 
the  choice  resting  jointly  with  the  Academy  Inspector  and  the 
Prefect.  The  probationers  are  paid  £40  per  annum.  The  salaries 
of  the  certificated  teachers  vary  according  to  their  length  of 
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service  from  £44  to  £80  for  men,  and  from  £44  to  £64  for  women, 
in  addition  to  a  residential  allowance.  In  the  towns  there  is  a 
further  supplement  to  meet  the  cost  of  the  special  dues  imposed 
on  food.  To  a  teacher  in  charge  of  a  school  there  is  an  additional 
payment  of  from  £8  to  £16  per  annum.  From  all  salaries  there 
is  a  deduction  of  5  per  cent,  for  a  pension  fund.  In  spite  of  the 
moderate  remuneration  the  position  of  teacher  is  made  sufficiently 
attractive  by  its  security  of  tenure  and  its  official  prestige. 

Curriculum. — The  elementary  course  is  divided  into  three 
stages — the  lower,  middle,  and  higher — covering  respectively  the 
years  from  six  or  seven  to  nine,  from  nine  to  eleven,  and  from 
eleven  to  thirteen.  The  course  leads  up  to  a  certificate  (certificat 
d' etudes  primaires  tlementaires),  which  gives  exemption  from 
further  attendance  at  school.  The  examination  for  this  certificate, 
which  is  partly  written  and  partly  oral,  may  be  taken  by  any  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  eleven,  and  is  based  on  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  middle  stage  of  the  course ;  but  in  spite  of  its  simple 
character,  it  is  successfully  passed  by  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  pupils.  The  facts  that  attendance  is  not  very  strictly  en- 
forced, and  that  it  is  possible  for  the  brighter  children  to  leave 
at  so  early  an  age  as  eleven,  are  held  by  many  to  be  defects  in  the 
system.  The  school  day  generally  extends  from  8.30  to  11.30 
a.m.  and  from  i  to  4  p.m.,  Thursday  being  the  weekly  holiday. 
Arrangements  are  commonly  made  for  the  supply  of  cheap  meals 
in  school,  and  also  for  preparation  after  school  hours  under  the 
supervision  of  a  teacher. 

The  subjects  are  the  same  for  the  three  stages,  and  are  studied 
on  a  concentric  plan,  each  stage  covering  the  same  ground  as  the 
one  before,  but  with  greater  fullness.  The  official  programme 
which  regulates  the  work  has  been  very  skilfully  planned,  and 
has  proved  well  adapted  to  its  purpose,  but  it  is  perhaps  open  to 
criticism  on  the  ground  of  its  rigidity.  Besides  the  three  R's 
the  course  includes  moral  teaching,  history  and  geography,  object 
lessons  and  manual  work,  drawing,  singing,  and  physical  exercises. 
Much  attention  is  paid  to  reading  and  writing,  and  excellent 
results  are  obtained  in  arithmetic,  the  use  of  the  metric  system 
making  rapid  progress  possible.  The  lessons  in  morals,  which  take 
the  place  of  religious  teaching,  give  opportunities  which  are  used 
with  varying  success.  While  the  means  of  giving  practical  scientific 
training  are  not  very  systematic  or  complete,  efforts  are  made  to 
connect  the  object  lessons  and  manual  work  with  the  agricultural 
or  other  industries  of  the  locality.  The  physical  training  afforded 
is  not  very  varied  or  thorough.  Corporal  punishment  is  forbidden, 
but  little  difficulty  is  found  in  maintaining  order  without  it. 
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Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  construction  and  upkeep  of 
premises  rest  with  the  commune,  but  where  its  resources  are 
slender  a  contribution  may  be  made  from  the  national  exchequer. 
The  buildings  are,  on  the  whole,  adequate  for  their  purpose,  but 
the  heating  and  ventilation  are  often  deficient,  and  the  sanitary 
arrangements  do  not  reach  the  highest  standard.  The  schools 
are  well  supplied  with  ordinary  appliances,  but  the  walls  of  the 
class-rooms  are  generally  bare  of  decoration.  Books  and  stationery 
are  not  provided  free,  but  the  burden  on  the  parents  is  not  great, 
as  few  text-books  are  used.  There  is  usually  a  school  museum, 
to  which  the  children  are  encouraged  to  make  contributions.  In 
many  cases  school  libraries  fill  a  useful  place. 

The  Higher  Primary  Schools. — In  addition  to  the  supple- 
mentary courses  which  are  given  in  some  of  the  elementary  schools, 
provision  is  made  for  the  continued  education  of  those  who  are 
expected  to  take  the  lead  among  industrial  workers  in  what 
are  known  as  ecoles  primaires  superieures.  These  are  not  very 
numerous,  as  their  cost  is  considerable,  but  communes  are  en- 
couraged to  establish  them  by  the  offer  of  the  State  to  make  a 
grant  towards  the  cost  of  buildings  and  maintenance,  besides 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers. 

In  regard  to  their  staffing  and  general  management,  the  higher 
primary  schools  stand  half-way  between  the  elementary  schools 
and  the  establishments  for  secondary  education,  but  their  curri- 
culum leads  rather  to  the  technical  and  trades  schools,  which  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce.  Admission  to 
them  is  gained  only  by  competitive  examination,  and  the  supply 
of  places  is  never  equal  to  the  demand.  When  the  choice  of  the 
most  suitable  candidates  has  been  effected,  however,  care  is  taken 
to  make  it  available,  not  only  by  the  offer  of  free  tuition,  but  by 
the  grant  of  maintenance  scholarships  in  cases  of  need.  Those 
who  fail  to  pass  the  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year  are 
obliged  to  give  place  to  others.  In  spite  of  the  inducements  offered, 
many  leave  before  the  course  is  ended,  in  order  to  become  wage- 
earners  as  soon  as  opportunity  presents  itself. 

The  ordinary  course  is  one  of  three  years,  but  this  is  some- 
times extended  to  four.  There  are  four  curricula  from  which  a 
choice  may  be  made — General,  Industrial,  Commercial  and  Agri- 
cultural— but  no  one  school  offers  all  of  these.  In  the  first  year 
the  studies  are  the  same  throughout  the  school,  but  there  is  in- 
creasing specialisation  as  the  course  proceeds.  The  staff  consists 
of  two  ranks,  the  director  or  directress  and  the  upper  teachers 
being  nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Education,  while  the  lower 
appointments  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Prefect. 
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The  Training  of  Elementary  Teachers. — The  idea  that  teachers 
should  be  trained  for  their  work  had  taken  some  root  in  France 
before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  it  bore  little  fruit 
until  after  the  Revolution  of  1789.  It  was  part  of  the  University 
system  introduced  by  Napoleon  in  1808  that  training  colleges 
(ecoles  normales)  should  be  established,  and  these  gradually  came 
into  being  in  the  provinces  until  in  1833  there  were  nearly  fifty, 
all  of  them  for  men.  It  was  not  till  a  generation  later  that  the 
first  women's  colleges  were  founded.  In  1879  it  was  enacted 
that  every  department  of  France  should  maintain  one  training 
college  for  men  and  one  for  women,  and  this  was  soon  carried  out ; 
but  since  then  one  or  two  combinations  have  been  permitted 
in  the  less  populous  districts.  In  1881,  when  fees  were  abolished 
in  the  primary  schools,  tuition  and  maintenance  in  the  training 
colleges  were  also  made  gratuitous.  In  1886-7  their  organisation 
and  programmes  were  carefully  adjusted,  and  since  then  few 
changes  have  been  made. 

The  training  colleges  are  under  the  authority  of  the  Rector  of 
the  Academy  to  which  they  belong,  and  he  exercises  his  control 
through  the  Academy  Inspectors.  The  staff  usually  consists  of  a 
director  (a  directress  in  the  women's  colleges)  and  four  fully  qualified 
teachers  (professeurs),  two  in  letters  and  two  in  science,  in  addition 
to  other  teachers  for  special  subjects.  Admission  is  by  competi- 
tive examination  among  candidates  between  sixteen  and  eighteen 
years  of  age  who  hold  the  brevet  tlementaire,  the  numbers  being 
limited  not  by  the  requirements  of  the  schools,  but  by  the  re- 
sources of  the  department.  The  training  colleges  supply  little 
more  than  half  the  teachers  in  the  primary  schools,  whose  ranks 
are  recruited  partly  from  the  secondary  colleges  and  partly  from 
other  sources.  The  construction  and  upkeep  of  the  buildings 
rest  with  the  locality,  but  the  students  are  taught  and  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  State.  A  uniform  course  of  three  years  is 
laid  down  for  all  the  training  colleges.  The  programme  is  very 
full,  including  some  study  of  all  the  subjects  taught  in  the  schools, 
so  that  even  with  a  long  working  day  little  time  is  left  for  purely 
professional  studies  and  for  experience  in  the  practising  schools 
attached  to  the  colleges.  After  two  years  of  the  course  the  brevet 
superieur  must  be  taken.  The  full  qualification  is  the  certificat 
d'aptitude  pedagogique,  which  may  be  gained  at  twenty  years  of 
age  by  those  who,  after  two  years'  actual  teaching,  pass  the 
necessary  examination. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  training  colleges  there  are  two 
special  establishments,  maintained  entirely  by  the  State,  for  the 
training  of  those  who  are  themselves  to  be  trainers  of  primary 
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teachers.  These  are  both  situated  near  Paris,  the  college  for 
men  being  at  St.  Cloud  and  the  college  for  women  at  Fontenay- 
aux-Roses.  For  entrance  to  these  there  is  a  searching  competitive 
examination,  the  number  of  those  admitted  being  determined  by 
the  probable  vacancies.  For  these  establishments  the  best  teachers 
in  the  capital  are  secured. 

SECONDARY   SCHOOLS   FOR    BOYS 

The  State  provision  and  regulation  of  secondary  schools  for 
boys  dates  from  1802,  when  a  number  of  the  existing  schools  were 
taken  over  and  others  were  instituted.  They  are  now  of  two 
kinds,  known  as  lycees  and  colleges,  though  the  distinction  implies 
no  difference  in  their  general  aim  or  course  of  study.  The  lycee 
is  a  school  of  the  first  rank,  mainly  provided  and  maintained  by 
the  State,  while  a  college  is  one  of  the  second  rank,  mainly  provided 
and  maintained  by  the  municipality,  the  fees  and  salaries  of  the 
latter  being  on  a  rather  lower  scale.  In  other  respects  what  is 
said  of  the  lycee  will  apply  also  to  the  college.  The  lycee  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  boarding-school  and  a  day-school,  but  during  the 
last  thirty  years  the  number  of  boarders,  especially  in  Paris,  has 
been  steadily  decreasing.  A  good  many  of  the  pupils  are  day- 
boarders.  In  Paris  there  are  twelve  lycees  and  two  colleges,  while 
in  the  provinces  there  are  about  a  hundred  lycees  and  fully  twice 
as  many  colleges.  The  pupils  number  close  on  100,000,  but  this 
total  includes  those  attending  the  preparatory  classes. 

Internal  Management. — A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  lycee  or 
college  is  the  almost  complete  separation  between  the  functions 
of  teaching  and  management.  While  the  teaching  is  entrusted 
to  a  special  class  of  men,  holding  a  more  or  less  independent 
position,  the  discipline  and  business  of  the  school  are  carried  on  by 
other  officials.  The  Head  Master  (Proviseur)  exercises  a  general 
control,  but  has  little  to  do  with  the  actual  teaching  ;  he  is  assisted 
in  the  discipline  by  a  superintendent  (censeur)  and  in  the  business 
management  by  a  steward  (econome).  The  regulations  have  not 
wholly  lost  the  severity  of  the  monastic  and  military  discipline 
that  formed  a  characteristic  part  of  the  tradition  which  the  schools 
inherited.  While  the  former  rigour  has  largely  abated,  so  far  as 
penalties  are  concerned,  there  is  still  an  atmosphere  of  repression 
and  distrust  which  is  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  Anglo-Saxon 
ideals.  In  regard  to  the  boarders  especially  elaborate  precautions 
are  taken  to  prevent  any  possible  abuse  of  liberty,  little  being  left 
to  their  sense  of  honour. 

Teaching  Staff. — The  teaching  profession  in  France,  as  in 
Germany,  is  a  recognised  and  honourable  calling,  to  the  higher 
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ranks  of  which  the  entry  is  obtained  only  by  marked  ability 
and  arduous  study.  The  fully  qualified  masters  (professeurs)  are 
selected  by  a  series  of  competitive  examinations  imposed  by  the 
State,  and  as  public  servants  they  hold  a  secure  position  with  a 
right  to  a  pension.  In  each  lycee  there  are  usually  several  who 
have  passed  the  final  test  (agregation),  while  the  less  important 
places  are  filled  by  those  who  hold  minor  qualifications. 

The  salaries  follow  a  fixed  scale,  and  their  amount  depends 
solely  on  the  rank  attained,  except  that  the  teachers  settled  in 
Paris  are  allowed  an  extra  £20  a  year  to  meet  the  greater  cost  of 
living.  A  further  sum  of  £20  is  added  to  the  salary  of  an  agrege, 
who  if  settled  in  Paris  can  thus  earn  from  £240  to  £340  a  year, 
according  to  his  length  of  service.  The  salaries  of  those  whose 
qualifications  are  not  so  high  are  naturally  on  a  less  liberal  scale, 
but  the  secure  tenure  and  the  prospect  of  a  pension  help  to  offer 
a  sufficient  attraction.  The  Censeur  and  the  Econome  rank  with 
the  Professeur  in  point  of  salary,  but  the  Head  Master  has  an 
additional  grant  of  from  £80  to  £160,  his  salary  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  £500  in  Paris  and  £425  in  the  provinces,  with  an 
allowance  for  house-rent,  fuel,  and  light.  In  estimating  the  re- 
muneration of  the  teachers,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  time 
required  from  them  is  very  moderate  in  amount,  those  of  the  high- 
est rank  being  liable  only  for  ten  to  fifteen  hours  per  week,  and 
receiving  extra  pay  for  any  supplementary  work  that  is  required. 

Buildings  and  Equipment. — The  buildings  differ  widely  in 
suitability.  In  many  cases  where  an  old  school  has  been  con- 
tinued both  site  and  structure  are  by  no  means  ideal,  but  in  new 
undertakings  an  effort  has  generally  been  made  to  secure  adequate 
premises.  In  one  or  two  of  the  Paris  schools  which  have  recently 
been  rebuilt,  the  architecture  is  imposing,  but  the  internal  arrange- 
ments are  far  from  hygienic,  the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation 
being  unsatisfactory.  In  some  of  the  newer  schools,  however, 
where  sufficient  space  was  available,  a  better  plan  was  adopted, 
the  buildings  enclosing  quadrangular  playgrounds  into  which  the 
class-rooms  open.  There  are  wide  differences  in  the  adequacy  of 
the  school  furniture  and  equipment.  The  class-rooms,  though 
bare  of  ornamentation,  are  generally  well  lighted,  but  the  value  of 
good  ventilation  is  not  well  understood.  The  desks  are  not  always 
suitable,  and  the  benches  are  often  without  backs.  An  assembly- 
room  is  dispensed  with,  but  there  is  generally  a  good  gymnasium, 
and  the  laboratories  and  museums  are  well  appointed. 

Fees,  Holidays,  etc. — The  fees  charged  for  tuition,  which  do 
not  meet  half  the  cost,  range  according  to  age  from  £4  to  £18  per 
annum  in  Paris  and  from  £2  to  £10  in  the  provinces.  Boarders 
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pay  from  £36  to  £60  in  Paris  and  from  £14  to  £46  in  the  provinces. 
The  bulk  of  the  remaining  cost  is  defrayed  from  State  sources, 
the  balance  being  a  charge  on  local  taxation. 

There  are  about  195  working  days  in  the  year,  Thursday  being 
the  weekly  holiday  and  August  and  September  the  vacation 
months.  Work  usually  begins  at  8  a.m.,  and  the  lessons  are  often 
taken  in  two-hour  periods  with  a  break  in  the  middle. 

Curriculum. — Under  the  regime  of  Napoleon,  the  secondary 
training  was  largely  based  on  the  traditional  study  of  Latin,  but 
some  importance  was  attached  to  Mathematics.  The  nineteenth 
century  was,  in  France  as  in  other  countries,  a  time  of  struggle 
among  competing  subjects,  the  claims  of  the  vernacular  and  other 
modern  languages  and  of  the  physical  and  natural  sciences  being 
urged  with  growing  insistence.  After  various  attempts  to  bring 
about  an  accommodation,  the  courses  of  study  leading  up  to  the 
baccalaureate  were  adjusted  in  1902  (with  some  modifications  in 
1905),  the  solution  arrived  at  giving  promise  of  long  duration,  if 
not  of  a  final  settlement. 

The  official  programme  now  runs  as  follows.  The  secondary 
course,  which  boys  are  supposed  to  enter  at  the  age  of  about  ten 
or  eleven,  extends  over  seven  years,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  earlier  of  four  years  and  the  later  of  three.  In  the  first  cycle, 
which  includes  Classes  VI.-III.  (VI.  being  the  lowest),  the  course 
is  uniform  for  all,  except  that  there  is  an  option  between  Latin 
(with  Greek  during  the  second  half  of  the  period)  and  additional 
instruction  in  French,  Science,  and  Drawing.  In  the  second 
cycle,  which  includes  Classes  II.  and  I.  and  the  additional  year 
devoted  to  Philosophy,  there  are  four  optional  courses  :  A.  Latin 
and  Greek  ;  B.  Latin  and  Modern  Languages  ;  C.  Latin  and 
Science  ;  D.  Modern  Languages  and  Science.  The  instruction  in 
other  subjects  is  common  to  all  these  groups.  The  first  cycle  is 
so  far  complete  in  itself,  and  leads  up  to  a  certificate  which  is 
valued  by  those  who  cannot  carry  their  education  further.  The 
four  courses  of  the  second  cycle  all  lead  up  to  the  baccalaureate, 
the  first  part  of  which  is  taken  after  Class  I. 

In  the  final  year  of  study  there  is  direct  preparation  for  the 
second  part  of  the  baccalaureate,  either  by  a  course  largely  devoted 
to  Philosophy  or  by  one  in  which  Philosophy  is  subordinated  to 
Mathematics.  Those  who  are  not  aiming  at  the  baccalaureate 
may  substitute  a  practical  course  in  Science  and  Modern  Languages. 
The  baccalaureate  gives  admission  to  the  professional  courses  in 
the  University,  and  to  the  various  special  schools,  such  as  the 
Polytechnic  and  the  Military  School  at  St.  Cyr. 

Methods  of    Instruction. — Religious  teaching  is  kept  outside 
vi— 13 
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the  ordinary  course,  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  Jewish  faith  being  engaged  at  the  charge  of  the 
State  to  minister  to  the  pupils  according  to  the  wishes  of  their 
parents.  There  is  a  course  of  Practical  Ethics  in  Classes  IV.  and 
III.  The  time  allowed  to  Latin  and  Greek  is  not  excessive  even 
in  the  full  classical  courses,  ranging  from  six  hours  a  week  at  the 
beginning  to  eight  or  ten  hours  at  a  later  stage.  Latin  naturally 
holds  a  strong  position  owing  to  its  intimate  relation  with  French. 
The  reading  of  authors  takes  a  wide  range,  and  much  importance 
is  attached  to  the  translation  of  French  into  Latin.  The  number 
of  those  studying  Greek  is  diminishing,  but  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment has  risen  in  consequence. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  study  of  the  vernacular  and  of  its 
literature  is  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  but  is  now  deep  and 
widespread.  At  every  stage  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  practice  of 
composition,  both  oral  and  written,  as  well  as  on  effective  elocution. 
A  very  thorough  acquaintance  is  gained  with  the  masterpieces  of 
French  literature,  but  the  risk  is  not  always  avoided  of  imposing 
traditional  criticism  on  the  pupils  in  place  of  stimulating  their  in- 
dependent judgment.  The  teaching  of  the  mother-tongue  is  always 
entrusted  to  the  classical  masters.  The  wide  vogue  enjoyed  by  the 
French  tongue  has  made  the  study  of  other  living  languages  less 
necessary  in  France  than  elsewhere,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  it  has  been  given  a  prominent  place  in  school  programmes. 

Before  the  nineteenth  century,  Italian  and  Spanish  were  the 
only  modern  languages  that  received  any  attention,  but  these 
have  now  been  largely  replaced  by  English  and  German.  The 
direct  method  of  teaching  them  has  been  in  general  use  only  in  the 
last  ten  years,  but  has  been  carried  out  with  great  thoroughness, 
and  has  produced  excellent  results.  The  preliminary  oral  teaching 
that  is  given  in  the  preparatory  classes  is  usually  too  desultory 
to  be  of  much  account,  but  through  all  the  years  of  the  secondary 
course  the  teaching  is  adequate  in  amount  and  is  turned  to  very 
good  purpose.  Every  effort  is  made  to  reproduce  the  foreign 
atmosphere  in  the  class-room,  both  by  means  of  pictures  on  the 
walls  illustrating  the  national  life,  and  by  drawing  the  material 
for  conversation  from  the  history,  customs,  and  literature  of  the 
foreign  land.  The  work  is  conducted  almost  wholly  in  the  language 
that  is  being  studied,  and  abundant  reading  is  accomplished. 

Though  grammar  is  for  the  most  part  incidental,  it  is  by  no 
means  neglected.  A  second  modern  language  is  not  taken  up  until 
the  later  part  of  the  secondary  course  is  reached,  and  then  only 
by  those  who  are  making  a  speciality  of  the  subject.  History  and 
geography  are  closely  associated,  being  invariably  taught  by  the 
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same  master.  Ancient  history  had  always  received  much  atten- 
tion in  the  French  schools,  but  it  is  only  since  the  Revolution 
that  much  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  history  of  France.  A 
considerable  amount  of  time  is  now  given  to  the  study  of  both,  and 
the  history  of  other  modern  states  is  not  neglected.  The  whole 
field  is  covered  in  a  general  way  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
secondary  course,  and  a  more  exhaustive  treatment  follows  in  the 
latter  part.  The  lessons  are  apt  to  take  too  much  the  form  of 
lectures,  during  which  the  boys  are  passive ;  but  where  an  exposi- 
tion is  required  from  them,  it  is  generally  given  with  decided  success. 
The  history  work  is  usefully  supplemented  by  an  outline  of  ordinary 
law.  Geography  is  skilfully  utilised  as  an  aid  to  the  understanding 
of  history,  but  suffers  somewhat  by  being  dissociated  from  science. 

Most  French  boys  show  a  decided  aptitude  for  mathematics, 
and  a  high  standard  is  reached,  though  no  great  amount  of  time 
is  given  to  the  subject  before  the  years  of  specialisation  in  the 
later  part  of  the  course.  Arithmetic,  algebra,  and  drawing  are 
skilfully  correlated,  practical  work  going  hand  in  hand  with 
theory.  There  is  a  comprehensive  course  in  Physical  and  Natural 
Science  for  those  who  choose  this  side  in  preference  to  Classics, 
and  the  schools  are  well  equipped  with  laboratories  and  museums, 
but  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  course  only  demonstration  lessons 
are  given,  and  even  in  the  later  part  the  practical  work  demanded 
is  not  very  great,  the  boys  having  little  freedom  to  arrange  their 
own  experiments  and  make  independent  researches.  In  the 
advanced  part  of  the  course,  however,  excellent  work  is  done  by 
those  who  specialise  in  Science.  Much  importance  is  attached  to 
Drawing  on  the  constructive  and  decorative  sides  as  well  as  the 
mechanical,  excellent  equipment  and  teaching  being  provided. 

In  recent  years  the  teaching  of  Gymnastics  has  aroused  in- 
creasing interest,  and  a  Commission  is  at  present  engaged  in  con- 
sidering how  the  methods  can  be  improved.  Although  France  is 
still  far  behind  England  and  America  with  regard  to  outdoor  sports, 
and  little  facility  or  encouragement  is  offered  to  them  by  the  school 
authorities,  there  is  a  growing  interest  in  football,  which  may  be 
expected  to  introduce  a  valuable  element  into  school  life.  A 
special  hindrance  to  the  development  of  school  games,  as  well  as 
to  the  granting  of  greater  liberty  in  general  outside  the  class-room, 
is  the  law  which  makes  the  teacher  responsible  for  any  accident 
which  may  befall  the  boys  under  his  charge. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS 

The  State  provision  of  secondary  education  for  girls  dates  from 
1880,  when  the  Act  associated  with  the  name  of  Camille  See  was 
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passed,  establishing  lycees  and  colleges  for  girls  on  the  model  of 
those  maintained  for  boys.  While  the  same  general  lines  have 
been  followed,  these  have  certain  special  features  which  may  be 
briefly  indicated.  Hitherto  the  only  instruction  available  for  girls 
above  the  primary  stage  had  been  given  by  the  convent  schools  or 
by  private  classes  known  as  cours,  and  the  new  venture  met  with 
considerable  opposition.  Very  soon,  however,  it  was  justified  by 
its  success.  The  growth  in  the  number  of  State  schools  has  been 
steady  and  rapid.  There  are  now  nearly  fifty  lycees  de  filles  and 
over  sixty  colleges,  besides  about  sixty  provisional  secondary 
courses  under  public  control  that  may  be  expected  to  develop 
into  permanent  establishments.  The  numbers  attending  these 
are  respectively  about  17,000,  10,000,  and  7,000,  but  these  figures 
include  the  preparatory  classes. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  charge  on  the  State  for  the  boarding 
establishments  in  the  boys'  schools  no  similar  provision  was  made 
for  girls,  but  boarding-houses  attached  to  the  schools  under  the 
supervision  of  the  local  authority  were  officially  recognised.  The 
five  Paris  lycees  are  purely  day-schools.  The  girls'  schools  have 
had  the  advantage  of  starting  their  career  without  being  hampered 
by  outworn  traditions,  and  they  have  reached  a  fuller  develop- 
ment than  the  boys'  schools,  alike  in  their  buildings  and  equipment 
and  in  the  atmosphere  of  freedom  in  which  the  work  is  conducted. 
At  the  outset  the  teaching  was  to  some  extent  entrusted  to  men, 
owing  to  the  lack  of  properly  qualified  women-teachers,  but  as 
arrangements  were  at  once  made  for  the  training  of  girls  to  recruit 
the  staffs  of  secondary  schools,  the  teaching  has  fallen  more  and 
more  into  the  hands  of  women,  though  in  a  few  of  the  schools  a 
certain  number  of  men  are  employed  as  visiting  masters. 

The  salaries  follow  the  same  general  scheme  as  in  the  boys' 
schools,  but  the  mistresses  are  naturally  paid  on  a  somewhat 
lower  scale.  The  directress  receives  from  £160  to  £260  per  annum ; 
but  the  additional  sum  granted  to  those  who  live  in  the  capital, 
and  the  supplement  of  £20  to  those  who  hold  the  agregation,  bring 
out  a  maximum  of  about  £300  a  year  in  addition  to  house-rent, 
etc.  The  fully  qualified  mistresses  (professeurs)  receive  from 
about  £120  to  £200  per  annum,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  time  demanded  from  them  is  not  more  than  about  fifteen 
hours  per  week,  and  that  they  are  not  obliged  to  give  up  their 
posts  if  they  marry.  The  fees  range  from  £2  8s.  to  £10  per  annum 
in  the  provinces,  according  to  the  age  of  the  pupil  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  district,  while  in  Paris  the  range  is  from  £8  to 
£12.  The  fees  do  not  meet  more  than  a  third  of  the  cost,  the 
deficiency  being  made  up  from  the  national  exchequer  and  from 
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local  taxation.  The  hours  of  work  are  fewer  than  in  the  boys' 
schools,  being  fixed  at  from  four  to  four-and-a-half  hours  a  day. 
The  ordinary  lessons  are  mostly  completed  in  the  morning,  and 
those  who  wish  come  back  for  optional  studies  in  the  afternoon. 

Pupils  begin  the  secondary  course  at  about  the  age  of  twelve, 
being  drawn  almost  entirely  from  the  preparatory  classes  held  in 
the  school,  with  a  small  contingent  of  scholarship  holders  from  the 
primary  schools.  The  regular  course  extends  over  five  years,  and 
is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the  earlier,  which  covers  three  years 
of  study,  the  subjects  are  strictly  obligatory,  while  in  the  two 
years  that  follow  a  certain  number  of  options  are  allowed.  A 
sixth  year  may  be  added,  with  a  course  definitely  arranged  for 
those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  entrance  into  the  Training  College 
for  Secondary  Teachers,  or  for  some  other  professional  career. 

The  curriculum  may  be  criticised  on  the  grounds  that  it  en- 
courages an  early  withdrawal  by  the  offer  of  an  intermediate 
certificate  at  the  end  of  the  first  period,  and  that  the  courses  pre- 
scribed for  the  second  period  are  not  sufficiently  systematic ;  but  in 
these  respects  the  official  programme  must  be  regarded  as  making 
temporary  concessions  to  a  public  opinion  that  was  not  wholly 
ripe  for  the  new  experiment.  Within  the  limits  that  were  thought 
necessary  it  has  proved  to  be  admirably  adjusted  to  its  purpose, 
representing  a  more  liberal  ideal  than  it  was  possible  to  pursue  in 
the  case  of  boys. 

The  arrangement  of  the  courses  has  been  made  comparatively 
simple  by  the  omission  of  any  study  of  the  classical  languages. 
Latin  had  a  place  in  the  original  scheme,  but  when  the  curriculum 
had  to  be  lightened  it  was  discontinued,  though  the  masterpieces 
of  Roman  literature  are  still  carefully  studied  in  a  French  transla- 
tion. The  teaching  of  the  vernacular  and  of  foreign  languages  has 
all  the  excellent  features  that  were  noted  in  the  case  of  the  boys' 
schools,  and  the  more  ample  time  devoted  to  them,  as  well  as  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  teachers,  have  produced  even  more  striking 
results.  Mathematics  is  studied  with  unusual  success,  and  suit- 
able courses  are  given  in  various  departments  of  physical  and 
natural  science,  but  while  there  is  ample  equipment  for  demonstra- 
tion lessons  no  individual  laboratory  work  is  done  by  the  girls. 
Adequate  attention  is  given  to  singing  and  drawing,  and  domestic 
subjects  are  not  neglected.  A  good  deal  is  made  of  the  teaching 
of  Morale,  and  there  is  some  useful  study  of  ordinary  law,  especi- 
ally as  it  affects  women ;  but  while  the  same  facilities  for  religious 
instruction  are  offered  as  in  the  case  of  boys,  little  advantage  is 
taken  of  them,  and  in  none  of  the  Paris  schools  is  there  any  demand 
for  such  provision. 
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The  chief  defect  is  the  lack  of  any  organisation  of  school  sports 
and  games,  no  other  means  of  physical  training  being  offered  than 
are  afforded  by  the  gymnasium.  While  in  French  schools  generally 
the  opportunities  of  social  intercourse  and  of  any  personal  relation 
between  teacher  and  pupil  are  usually  limited  by  the  restriction  of 
the  former  to  the  work  of  the  class-room,  in  the  girls'  schools  this 
want  is  partly  met  through  co-operation  in  charitable  under- 
takings, and  through  the  formation  of  clubs  among  former  pupils, 
who  often  have  a  room  set  apart  for  their  use  in  the  school. 

THE  TRAINING  OF  SECONDARY  TEACHERS 

While  the  teachers  in  the  preparatory  classes  of  the  lycees  and 
colleges  are  largely  recruited  from  the  Primary  Normal  Schools, 
those  who  conduct  the  secondary  work  proper  undergo  a  special 
training  in  State  establishments,  the  presumption  being  that 
they  have  passed  through  the  secondary  schools  themselves.  The 
Higher  Normal  School,  which  was  established  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  in  the  Rue  d'Ulm  in  Paris,  was  intended  to  be  a 
place  of  training  for  teachers  in  the  boys'  lycees  and  colleges,  but 
till  it  was  reconstituted,  in  1903,  it  did  at  once  a  good  deal  more 
and  a  good  deal  less  than  it  professed.  While  on  the  one  hand  it 
offered  advanced  courses  of  study  in  competition  with  the 
Sorbonne,  attracting  many  students  who  afterwards  became  famous 
outside  the  teaching  profession  as  well  as  within  it,  on  the  other 
hand  it  contented  itself  almost  wholly  with  intellectual  discipline, 
offering  no  genuine  opportunity  for  practical  training. 

As  reorganised,  the  Normal  School  has  given  up  its  rivalry 
with  the  University,  to  which  its  students  are  now  sent  for  most  of 
their  theoretical  studies,  and  it  has  introduced  a  certain  amount 
of  practical  training  by  arranging  visits  to  secondary  and  primary 
schools.  It  may  still,  however,  be  reproached  with  failing  to  offer 
adequate  tests  of  aptitude  for  teaching.  The  similar  institution 
for  the  training  of  women  teachers  for  the  girls'  lycees  and  colleges 
which  was  founded  at  Sevres  in  1882,  is  open  to  the  same  criticism, 
but  an  effort  has  recently  been  made  to  remove  its  weakness  on  the 
practical  side. 

Admission  to  the  Higher  Normal  Schools  is  obtained  through 
open  competition  among  those  who  have  certain  preliminary 
qualifications,  the  number  of  nominations  each  year  depending 
upon  the  estimated  vacancies.  There  is  a  three  years'  course  of 
study,  but  after  two  years  the  students  must  enter  for  the  examina- 
tion for  a  Certificate  of  Aptitude  for  Secondary  Teaching,  and 
those  who  fail  do  not  continue  their  studies  further.  Those  who 
remain  compete  at  the  end  of  the  course  for  the  agregation,  to  which 
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only  a  limited  number  are  admitted  each  year.  While  there  is  a 
division  into  two  main  sections,  Literature  and  Science,  which 
determines  the  general  character  of  the  preparation,  the  final 
examination  allows  the  candidate  to  specialise  to  some  extent, 
choosing  as  the  main  subjects  Literature,  History,  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Mathematics,  Physical  Science,  or  Natural  Science. 

SCHOOLS  OUTSIDE  THE  STATE  SYSTEM 

Prominence  has  been  given  to  the  schools  embraced  in  the 
University  system,  partly  because  they  are  the  most  completely 
organised,  partly  because,  in  the  case  of  boys  at  least,  by  far  the 
larger  amount  of  instruction  is  given  in  them,  and  partly  because 
their  programmes  and  regulations  form  a  model  on  which  the  work 
of  the  independent  schools  must  to  a  large  extent  be  based,  if  these 
are  to  bid  successfully  for  public  support. 

The  recent  ending  of  the  Concordat  with  the  Church,  wrhich 
had  lasted  for  nearly  a  century,  suppressed  the  schools  maintained 
by  the  religious  associations,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  most 
serious  rivalry  which  the  State  schools  had  to  encounter,  for  while 
a  certain  number  of  the  conventual  schools  persist  under  the  guise 
of  private  management,  they  are  of  little  importance  from  an 
educational  standpoint.  A  large  part  of  the  secondary  education 
of  girls,  however,  still  remains  in  private  hands,  being  given  in  the 
form  of  cours.  This  name  is  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  estab- 
lishments which  offer  a  more  or  less  complete  and  efficient  course 
of  study,  appealing  to  parents  by  the  elasticity  of  their  arrange- 
ments and  the  facilities  they  offer  for  home  supervision.  The 
State  has  to  be  satisfied  that  these  cours  are  held  in  suitable 
premises,  and  that  the  teachers  employed  have  at  least  a  minimum 
qualification  for  their  task.  A  few  of  them  hold  the  rank  of  first- 
class  secondary  schools,  the  most  notable  being  the  College  Sevigne 
in  Paris. 
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VIII 
EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY 

WITH  NOTICES  OF  AUSTRIA  AND  SWITZERLAND 

By  A.  J.  PRESSLAND,  M.A.  (Cantab.) 

THE  federation  of  the  German  Empire  in  1871  left  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  constituent  states,  and  the  Reichstag  has  met 
every  proposal  to  consider  an  Imperial  Education  Act  with  a 
declaration  of  incompetence  to  deal  with  the  subject.  Though 
there  is  no  central  executive,  there  are  numerous  influential 
bodies,  and  the  substantial  uniformity  that  characterises  education 
in  Germany  proclaims  their  success  in  adjusting  difficulties. 

Imperial  School  Commission. — Chief  among  these  bodies  is 
the  Imperial  School  Commission,  consisting  of  seven  members  : 
the  president,  chosen  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor,  and  six  others, 
chosen  by  the  states,  which  acts  as  an  examinational  clearing- 
house and  has  standardised  the  leaving  certificates  of  the  schools. 

Among  Indirect  Forces  moulding  the  educational  system 
are:  the  Board  of  Trade,  which,  under  the  Factory  Acts,  may 
authorise  a  commune  to  declare  attendance  at  a  continuation 
school  compulsory  for  apprentices  under  the  age  of  eighteen ;  the 
military  authorities,  who  determine  the  courses  to  be  followed  by 
the  aspirant  to  a  commission,  and  the  certificates  which  qualify 
a  man  to  serve  in  the  army  for  one  year  as  a  volunteer  instead 
of  for  two  as  a  private  soldier  ;  the  medical  authorities,  who 
decide  the  standard  of  the  medical  preliminary  examination  ; 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  which  demands,  as  a  condition 
of  entrance  to  its  examinations,  the  production  of  certificates 
showing  attendance  and  attainments  of  a  prescribed  standard. 

No  general  Education  Act  in  Prussia. — In  describing  German 
education  it  is  usual  to  take  Prussia,  the  predominant  state,  as 
a  type,  and  in  doing  so  the  student  of  education  will  not  greatly 
err,  though  the  historian  may  object.  But  Prussia  has  no  general 
Education  Act :  the  law  relating  to  salaries,  pensions,  attendance, 
supervision,  subsidies,  is  contained  in  separate  Acts,  whilst  pro- 
vincial bye-laws  regulate  minor  matters, 
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The  Commencement  of  Modern  Education. — As  in  other 
European  countries,  the  Reformation  marks  the  commencement 
of  modern  education  in  Germany,  Luther  issuing  appeals  to  the 
councils  of  the  German  towns,  and  Melancthon  writing  textbooks. 
For  two  centuries  the  political  situation  offered  difficulties  and 
rendered  progress  unsystematic.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  Prussia  had  become  a  kingdom,  regulations  for 
schools  were  issued.  But  the  important  step  of  the  century  was 
the  institution,  in  1788,  of  the  leaving  certificate,  which  regulated 
entrance  to  the  universities.  Hardly  less  important,  in  the  sequel, 
were  the  foundation  of  an  institution  which  has  developed  into  the 
Technical  High  School  in  Charlottenburg  (1799),  and  the  decision 
of  Frederick  the  Great  that  education  should  be  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen,  though  it  was  not  till  1825 
that  effective  control  was  established  and  the  duties  of  the  lower 
and  superior  school  boards  defined. 

In  the  interim,  the  examen  pro  facultate  docendi  was  introduced 
(July  12,  1810).  This  undermined  the  power  of  the  clergy,  raised 
the  social  position  of  the  teacher,  and  made  teaching  a  separate 
profession,  a  position  which  gained  in  esteem  when  education 
became  a  department  of  State  in  1820. 

The  original  foundation  of  the  Technical  High  School  in 
Charlottenburg  was  intended  to  provide  officers  for  the  Govern- 
ment services,  and  so  from  the  first  it  was  closely  connected  with 
the  administrative  departments.  As  other  similar  schools  were 
founded,  at  Carlsruhe  (1825)  and  Nuremberg  (1829),  the  possibilities 
open  to  a  technically  trained  man  increased,  and  after  a  period  of 
adjustment  (1835-75)  a  remarkable  development  of  these  schools 
ensued. 

In  1850  regular  teachers  became  civil  servants,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  State  asserted  in  1872  the  right  to  supervise 
all  schools,  but  it  was  not  till  1888  that  elementary  education 
became  free  in  Prussia. 

The  twentieth  century  opened  with  a  decline  in  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  classical  schools.  In  1902  pupils  who  had  passed 
through  the  course  at  any  nine-class  secondary  school  became 
eligible  for  commissions  in  the  army  and  were  admitted  to  the 
study  of  law.  In  other  respects  the  old  system  of  privileges  has 
been  recast,  so  that  now  theology  alone  remains  as  the  preserve 
of  the  classics. 

PRIMARY  EDUCATION 

The  Central  Educational  Authority  in  Prussia  is  the  Minis- 
terium  der  Geistlichen-,  Unterrichts-,  und  Medizinal-Angelegen- 
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heiten.  Under  it  are  provincial  school  boards,  consisting  of  four 
or  five  members  who  supervise  the  training  colleges  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  thirteen  provinces.  The  members  are  often  former 
directors  of  training  colleges  or  secondary  schools,  and  are  salaried 
Government  servants.  Primary  education  is  more  immediately 
under  the  thirty-five  county  school  boards.  These  consist  of  three 
or  four  members,  generally  former  directors  of  training  colleges 
or  former  inspectors,  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Government. 

The  thirty-five  counties  are  divided  into  561  districts,  each 
with  a  sheriff  and  a  district  school  inspector.  The  sheriff  has 
charge  of  the  fabrics  and  the  district  school  inspector  of  the 
conduct  of  the  schools  of  the  district.  The  district  inspector  is 
appointed  by  the  Central  Office  in  Berlin.  Under  him  for  every 
school  is  a  local  unpaid  inspector,  usually  the  local  clergyman, 
whose  duties  resemble  those  of  a  correspondent  in  England.  The 
local  inspector  is  chairman  of  the  local  school  committee,  which 
is  elected  by  the  school  parish  and  deals  chiefly  with  attendance 
and  maintenance. 

The  County  School  Board  receives  the  inspectors'  reports, 
issues  instructions  to  inspectors  and  teachers,  and  administers 
ministerial  decrees.  Of  the  district  school  inspectors  scarcely 
one-third  are  permanent  full-time  officials,  many  being  clergymen 
whose  qualifications  for  the  work  have  been  gained  by  attending  a 
training  college  for  six  weeks  when  preparing  for  orders.  Permanent 
inspectors  are  to  be  met  with  mostly  in  the  country.  About 
one-half  of  them  are  graduates  and  the  other  half  have  been 
teachers  in  the  training  colleges  or  head  masters  of  large  schools. 
All  have  been  teachers  at  some  time  or  other.  Including  private 
schools,  an  inspector  has  rarely  more  than  fifty  schools  under  his 
charge.  In  addition  to  inspection  he  has  much  administrative 
work  to  do,  and,  inter  alia,  holds  conferences  with  teachers,  in 
which  criticism  lessons  and  discussions  form  an  important  part. 

Teachers. — In  Prussia  only  adult  teachers  are  employed; 
nearly  all  are  fully  qualified,  and  men  preponderate.  (In  Germany 
the  ratio  is  18  women  to  100  men.)  A  woman  is  never  placed 
in  sole  charge  of  a  school.  As  soon  as  a  teacher  receives  a 
definitive  appointment  he  becomes  a  civil  servant,  with  salary 
according  to  scale,  right  to  a  pension  and  to  provision  for  wife 
and  children.  He  has  security  of  tenure,  position,  and  prospects  ; 
but  in  early  years  he  may  not  choose  his  school,  nor  ever  engage 
in  extraneous  employment  without  official  consent.  Sometimes 
he  is  expected  to  undertake  church  work— to  play  the  organ, 
to  train  the  choir,  or  to  act  as  a  churchwarden.  The  office  of 
sexton  is  considered  undignified  for  him,  and  is  filled  by  deputy. 
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In  one-third  of  the  evangelical  schools  these  church  duties  are 
attached  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  and  their  average  value 
may  be  taken  as  £16  per  annum.  In  many  ways,  especially  in 
the  matter  of  inspection,  the  primary  teacher  is  dependent  on  the 
Church,  whether  Catholic  or  Lutheran,  and  the  Teachers'  Union 
agitates  for  freedom  from  clerical  supervision. 

Children  under  School  Age. — Most  of  the  institutions  for 
children  under  school  age  are  philanthropic  in  nature — creches, 
day-homes  and  Kindergarten — but  many  of  them  receive  public 
aid.  The  creches  admit  children  up  to  the  age  of  three  for  a  small 
fee,  which  is  reduced  if  the  mother  come  to  nurse  her  child. 
The  day-homes  afford  a  refuge  for  the  poorer  class  of  children 
whose  mothers  go  out  to  work,  providing  food  but  giving  no 
instruction.  They  are  frequently  conducted  by  deaconesses  of  the 
religious  orders.  The  Kindergarten  are  distinguished  from  the 
day-homes  by  having  an  educational  purpose,  by  their  connection 
with  a  better  social  class,  and  by  their  unsectarian  character. 
In  most  centres  the  formation  of  a  Kindergarten  requires 
municipal  consent,  and  a  register  of  children  attending  must 
be  kept  for  inspection.  Each  town  has  its  own  policy  and  each 
teacher  her  own  time-table  and  syllabus.  Methods  are  more 
uniform,  as  the  teachers  have  usually  been  trained.  In  North 
Germany  there  is  no  desire  to  make  the  Kindergarten  part  of 
the  educational  system,  but  in  the  south  the  schools  are  officially 
recognised  and  supported. 

Open-air  Schools  for  sickly  children  are  to  be  found  at  Miil- 
hausen,  Charlottenburg,  and  other  places.  The  Charlottenburg 
School  is  open  from  April  to  October,  from  7.30  a.m.  to  7.30  p.m. 
Twenty  pupils  is  the  maximum  in  a  class,  and  the  lessons  last 
thirty  minutes.  Instruction  in  Realien,  gymnastics,  singing,  and 
religion,  is  given  out  of  doors.  Every  two  or  three  hours  food  is 
provided,  at  a  cost  of  6%d.  per  head  per  day,  and  there  is  an 
interval  of  two  hours  for  sleep  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Parents 
contribute  according  to  scale.  The  original  cost  of  the  buildings 
was  £1,065  for  240  children.  This  does  not  include  the  cost  of  site. 

Attendance  at  a  Primary  School. — This  lasts  as  a  rule  for  eight 
years,  pupils  joining  in  the  April  following  the  sixth  birthday.  As 
a  result  of  medical  examination  attendance  may  be  deferred  for 
one  or  two  years,  but  attendance  cannot  be  compelled  beyond 
the  school  year  in  which  the  age  of  fifteen  is  reached.  Some 
states  hold  a  leaving  examination  and  demand  another  year  of 
attendance  from  those  who  fail.  Girls  attend  for  the  same  length 
of  time  as  boys,  but  in  some  cases  remission  of  half  a  year  is  made 
if  the  girl  agrees  to  take  a  full  continuation  course.  Classes  are 
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either  mixed  or  separate,  the  choice  depending  on  the  number 
in  attendance  and  on  certain  sectarian  grounds,  the  Catholics 
being  in  favour  of  separate  classes. 

Cost  per  annum  of  educating  a  child  in  Prussia  : 

1896         . .         . .     30  marks  in  the  country,  47  in  the  town 
1901         ..         . .     37  „  62     „ 

1906         ..         . .     40  „  71     „ 

In  cities  :  Munich,  90  marks ;  Berlin,  100  marks ;  Charlotten- 
burg,  130  marks.  Schools  of  Germany  (1909),  60,584,  with 
166,597  teachers  and  9,757,262  pupils.  Total  cost  £26,143,000, 
of  which  the  states  contribute  £7,506,700. 

Denominational  Schools. — In  seven  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia 
the  denominational  school  is  the  rule,  and  in  four  the  school  of 
mixed  creeds  (Simultanschule) .  Where  the  latter  exists,  and  there 
is  a  minority  of  60  in  places  under  5,000  inhabitants  or  of  120  in 
larger  towns,  the  minority  may  demand  a  separate  school  con- 
ducted on  their  own  denominational  principles.  A  minority  may 
thus  find  itself  obliged  to  accept  the  principle  of  mixed  classes  to 
secure  its  own  school.  A  parent  who  adheres  to  a  small  sectarian 
minority,  or  forms  one  of  himself,  has  either  to  provide  for 
religious  instruction  or  to  accept  what  the  school  offers. 

Mental  or  Physical  Weakness. — About  fifteen  children  per 
10,000  require  special  attention  on  account  of  mental  or  physical 
weakness.  Such  children  frequently  remain  at  school  till  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  are  taught  by  the  same  teacher  as  long  as 
possible.  Their  curriculum  contains  a  large  amount  of  manual 
work  and  gardening,  fruit  culture  being  an  increasing  interest  in 
primary  schools. 

The  Cripple  Population  of  Prussia  is  estimated  at  70,000 
children  and  270,000  adults.  Of  the  children  about  7,000  are 
incapable  of  being  taught.  The  experience  of  Munich,  extending 
over  seventy-five  years,  shows  that  92  per  cent,  of  the  inmates 
of  the  Cripples'  Home  have  at  some  time  been  able  to  earn  part 
of  their  living.  The  estimate  is  probably  too  generous,  and  the 
assumption  that  15  per  cent,  will  require  partial  and  8  per  cent, 
total  maintenance  from  public  sources  is  more  probably  correct. 

The  New  Education  Act  for  Baden,  which  represents  the 
latest  ideas  on  primary  education,  provides  for  attendance 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen.  The  local  school  board 
consists  of  the  chairman  of  the  parish  council,  the  local  clergy 
(each  denomination  being  represented),  the  senior  teacher  of  each 
Volksschule,  and  the  school  doctor.  The  appointment  of  the 
latter  is  optional  in  places  where  less  than  ten  teachers  are 
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engaged.  Places  with  more  than  6,000  inhabitants  may  have  a 
special  school  board,  with  from  four  to  twenty  members,  not 
including  the  official  members.  Of  this  special  board  one-fourth 
must  be  women.  There  is  no  professional  inspection.  Each 
school  must  have  a  first  teacher,  who  may  not  be  a  woman.  For 
a  group  of  schools  the  Ministry  of  Education  must  nominate 
a  head  teacher.  Parishes  with  more  than  ten  teachers  must 
appoint  a  chief  teacher,  who  may  be  a  graduate.  Foreign 
languages,  manual  training,  and  gymnastics  for  girls  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  curriculum.  The  minimum  number  of  hours  per 
week  is  sixteen  in  Standards  I.-IIL,  twenty  in  Standards  IV.- 
VIII.,  with  a  maximum  of  thirty.  Fee-paying  primary  schools 
may  be  formed.  When  there  are  twenty  mentally  defective 
children  in  a  parish  a  special  school  must  be  formed  for  them. 

Salaries  vary  from  £80  to  £160  for  men  and  £80  to  £120  for 
women.  Provisional  teachers  get  from  £50  to  £60.  These 
salaries  may  be  raised  beyond  the  statutory  maxima  by  vote  of 
the  parish.  Within  moderate  limits  the  teacher  may  be  required 
to  give  instruction  in  the  continuation  school  without  extra 
remuneration  (his  maximum  employment  is  thirty  hours  per 
week).  The  State  is  responsible  for  finance,  and  the  parishes 
pay  to  it  for  every  chief  teacher  from  £48  to  £67  per  annum, 
and  £37  los.  for  every  other  teacher.  These  contributions  are 
regulated  according  to  the  assessment  and  rateable  value  of  the 
parish. 

Promotion  according  to  Capacity  in  the  Volksschule. — In 
Mannheim,  the  largest  town  of  Baden,  a  system  of  promotion 
according  to  capacity  obtains  in  the  Volksschule,  which  is  divided 
into  a  Biirgerschule  (fee-paying  primary  school)  and  a  free 
primary  school.  Both  are  Simultanschulen,  divided  into  eight 
standards,  each  representing  a  year  of  school  life.  The  pupil 
who  completes  the  whole  course  is  exempt  from  attendance  at 
the  compulsory  continuation  school.  In  the  four  senior  classes 
French  is  taught,  but  before  they  are  reached  the  pupils  who  are 
to  join  secondary  schools  have  already  been  selected,  specially 
prepared,  and  transferred.  The  "  main  classes  "  of  eight  stan- 
dards are  organised  for  the  normal  child.  Below  them  are 
the  six  "  Forderklassen  "  for  the  dullards,  and  below  these  are  the 
Hilfsklassen  for  the  defectives,  and  classes  for  the  blind,  deaf- 
mutes,  epileptic,  and  crippled. 

In  normal  circumstances  the  child  is  brought  to  school  on 
the  first  of  May  following  the  sixth  birthday.  In  the  first  year 
of  attendance  it  is  taught  by  one  teacher  only,  who  classifies  the 
children  according  to  ability.  Those  who  have  failed  to  over- 
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take  the  work  of  the  class  spend  another  year  in  it,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  either  are  given  normal  promotion  or  are  transferred 
to  the  dullards,  Standard  I.  or  Standard  II.  Another  sifting 
in  the  dullards  selects  the  pupils  for  the  Hilfsklassen.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  a  "  main  class  "  is :  in  senior  classes  40,  in 
junior  classes  45.  In  the  dullards  the  maximum  is  35,  and 
among  the  defectives  15.  (See  opposite  page.) 

The  school  board  of  Mannheim  consists  of  twenty-three  mem- 
bers, five  chosen  by  the  clergy,  five  by  the  teachers,  the  Director 
of  Education,  two  mothers  of  pupils,  the  school  doctor,  and  nine 
chosen  by  the  town  council. 

The  Primary  School  Systems  of  Germany  differ  in  many 
respects.  In  one  centre  the  winter  time-table  differs  from  the 
summer  one:  or  an  "undivided  school  day"  may  set  the  after- 
noons free  for  "  activities."  In  the  towns  a  class  may  consist  of 
a  section  of  pupils  of  the  same  age,  and  in  a  remote  village  a 
single  teacher  may  have  to  cope  with  all  eight  standards.  The 
maximum  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  may  be  taken  as  70,  but 
shortage  of  teachers  and  financial  difficulties  may  render  the 
regulation  of  no  effect. 

One  feature  the  schools  have  in  common  :  they  are  not  demo- 
cratic. They  do  not  prepare  for  all  kinds  of  subsequent  educa- 
tion, and  equal  opportunities  are  not  open  to  all  social  classes. 
A  child  of  rare  attainments  may  manage  to  get  an  education  of 
the  highest  standard,  but  the  obstacles  are  formidable.  More- 
over, the  primary  teacher  forms  a  class  apart  from  the  secondary 
schoolmaster.  He  is  able  to  win  his  way  to  the  "  middle " 
schools — higher  elementary  schools — and  teachers  in  the  latter 
have  recently  (1910)  become  eligible  for  appointment  to  secondary 
schools. 

Continuation  Schools. — In  twelve  of  the  twenty-one  states  of 
the  Empire  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  compulsory, 
exemption  being  granted  to  those  attending  schools  of  higher 
rank,  and  occasionally  to  pupils  who  prolong  attendance  at  the 
primary  school.  In  its  old  character  of  Sunday  school  the  con- 
tinuation school  revised  and  extended  the  work  of  the  primary 
school,  but  in  recent  years  it  forms  a  bridge  between  school  and 
a  career,  and  supplements  apprenticeship. 

The  highest  development  of  the  continuation  school  is  to  be 
found  in  Munich.  Here  there  are  compulsory  ward  schools  for 
the  unapprenticed  or  casual  labourer,  and  trade  schools,  giving 
workshop  instruction,  in  which  pupils  are  strictly  classified 
according  to  trade.  The  time  of  instruction  varies  from  seven 
to  nine  hours  per  week,  usually  taken  on  two  half-days  and 
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The  sources  from  which  pupils  are  drawn  are  indicated  inside  the  rectangles,    (L)  IV 
and  (L)  III  learn  no  other  language  than  German. 

A  double  line  indicates  the  termination  of  primary  school  careers; 
Secondary  schools  are  fed  from  (L)  IV. 
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terminating  by  7  p.m.  At  times  of  trade  activity  the  hours  of 
attendance  are  reduced  or  suspended,  and  during  slack  periods 
they  are  increased.  When  workmen  are  out  of  employment 
short  courses  are  arranged  for  their  further  instruction.  There 
are  also  voluntary  classes  for  gymnastics  and  recreation,  so  that 
esprit  de  corps  is  created  among  the  pupils. 

The  ward-school  classes,  under  the  supervision  of  primary- 
school  head  masters,  are  housed  in  primary-school  buildings. 
The  trade  schools  have  their  own  buildings  and  staff.  In  both 
schools  valuable  aid,  financial,  material,  and  moral,  is  given  by 
the  different  associations  of  employers  and  workmen. 

The  syllabus  of  the  ward  schools  includes  :  practical  work 
(manual  training),  gymnastics,  hygiene,  religion,  civics,  German, 
and  arithmetic.  In  the  trade  schools,  in  addition  to  classes  in 
workshop  practice,  there  are  classes  in  German,  arithmetic,  civics, 
hygiene,  drawing,  and  religion. 

The  schools  for  girls  are  either  optional  or  compulsory,  the 
former  exempting  from  attendance  at  the  latter.  All  work  is 
concluded  by  6  p.m.  Whilst  the  syllabuses  of  the  two  schools  are 
similar  the  hours  and  times  of  attendance  differ.  Instruction  in 
women's  work  is  supplemented  by  lessons  in  citizenship,  education, 
and  visits  to  Kindergarten,  creches,  day-homes,  and  hospitals. 

Attendance  at  some  continuation  school  is  compulsory  in 
Munich l  on  all  who  are  not  otherwise  exempted ;  for  boys  from 
fourteen  to  seventeen,  for  girls  from  thirteen  to  sixteen.  Appren- 
tices are  required  to  attend  during  the  whole  period  of  articles, 
or  until  eighteen  years  of  age.  No  fees  are  charged.  The 
average  cost  for  boys  is  £3  2s.  per  head  per  annum.  This  repre- 
sents bare  outlays.  Establishment  charges  (amortisation  of 
buildings,  etc.),  bring  the  total  to  about  £4  ios.,  the  same  as  for 
a  primary  pupil. 

Exemption :  Special  School  giving  Advanced  Instruction  in 
Commerce. — Where  attendance  at  continuation  schools  is  com- 
pulsory, exemption  from  the  "  general "  school  is  often  sought 
by  attending  a  similar  school  of  higher  rank.  Thus,  in  addition 
to  the  commercial  department  of  the  general  school,  there  is  often 
a  special  school  giving  advanced  instruction  in  commerce.  The 
foundation  of  the  German  League  for  commercial  education  in 
1895  gave  a  great  impetus  to  these  schools,  whose  numbers  in- 
creased from  233  to  650  in  twelve  years.  Recent  legislation 
affecting  these  schools  has  been  passed  in  Prussia,  1904,  Wurttem- 

1  A  complete  account  of  the  Munich  Continuation  Schools  will  be  found  in 
Education  for  Citizenship  (Harrap  &  Co.),  a  translation,  by  the  writer,  of  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner's  Staatsburgerliche  Erxiehung. 
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berg,  1906,  and  Baden  1907,  and  the  Imperial  Factory  Act  of 
1900  authorises  communes  to  declare  attendance  compulsory  for 
all  commercial  assistants  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  In  1907 
24  out  of  32  towns  with  populations  over  100,000,  and  108  out 
of  199  with  populations  between  20,000  and  100,000,  had  declared 
attendance  compulsory.  In  this  respect  Prussia  lags  behind  the 
other  states.  The  great  increase — 179  per  cent,  in  schools  and 
over  1 200  per  cent,  in  compulsory  attendance — shows  that  the 
commercial  community  pins  its  faith  to  compulsion. 

The  usual  subjects  of  a  commercial  class  are  taken,  including 
three  languages.  Commercial  law  and  economics  are  considered 
university  subjects.  In  one  school  of  note  commercial  know- 
ledge is  thus  schemed  : 

First  Year  :  the  commercial  apprentice,  the  clerk,  the  princi- 
pal, direct  trading. 

Second  Year  :    indirect  trading,  bills  of  exchange,  credit. 

Third  Year  :  banking,  Stock  Exchange,  joint  stock  companies, 
the  development  of  trade.  The  Handelsgesetzbuch  (legal  code 
for  commerce). 

The  Industrial,  or  Trade,  Continuation  Schools  are  frequently 
divided  into  upper  and  lower  divisions,  the  lower  being  taught 
by  primary  teachers  and  concentrating  attention  on  reading  and 
drawing,  the  upper  giving  much  attention  to  workshop  practice 
and  instruction.  The  Wurttemberg  Act  of  1906  makes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  trade  school  compulsory  when  there  are  40  prospective 
pupils.  In  this  Act  four  aims  are  put  forward :  (i.)  to  make 
instruction  suit  practical  needs  ;  (ii.)  to  encourage  methodical 
teaching  of  drawing  ;  (iii.)  to  form  a  close  connection  between 
school  and  workshop  ;  (iv.)  to  establish  apprentices'  examinations 
and  to  hold  exhibitions.  In  Prussia  grants  are  being  allotted, 
so  that  the  exercise  of  compulsory  powers  by  a  commune  is  a  great 
advantage.  In  1882  there  were  32,558  pupils  attending  335 
schools ;  in  1906  there  were  202,669  attending  1,301  schools.  The 
maximum  size  of  a  class  is  40,  and  the  minimum  time-table  four 
hours  per  week. 

Many  towns  are  now  appointing  special  directors  of  industrial 
continuation  schools,  which  have  now  completely  lost  their  char- 
acter of  mere  schools  for  drawing. 

Agricultural  Schools. — The  least  developed  of  the  continua- 
tion schools  is  the  agricultural.  Though  many  states  make 
attendance  at  continuation  schools  compulsory,  few  provide  for 
the  needs  of  the  peasant  proprietor.  Among  the  few  is  Bavaria, 
where  a  course  of  four  hours  per  week  begins  in  November  and 
lasts  till  the  end  of  February.  In  two  such  courses,  of  sixty-four 
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hours  each,  the  future  husbandman  acquires  his  scientific  know- 
ledge. Since  1895  increasing  attention  has  been  paid  in  Prussia 
to  the  establishment  of  agricultural  education,  but  progress  is 
slight  compared  with  that  of  the  industrial  continuation  school. 
The  rural  primary  teacher,  aided  perhaps  by  a  local  farmer  who 
has  attended  an  agricultural  college,  undertakes  the  work.  The 
colleges  organise  training  courses  to  teach  him  his  special  subject, 
and  the  Government  appoints  a  competent  inspector  to  advise  him. 
During  the  past  decade  Prussia  has  allocated  more  money 
to  agricultural  education,  believing  that  the  salvation  of  agri- 
culture lies  in  a  better  technical  training.  Hesse-Nassau  (1904) 
and  Hanover  (1909)  have  declared  attendance  compulsory  for 
those  specially  concerned ;  in  other  provinces  attendance  is  volun- 
tary, and  ii  per  cent  of  the  schools  have  less  than  ten  pupils. 
The  curriculum  includes  :  land  management  and  elementary  law, 
German,  arithmetic,  and  either  natural  history,  in  connection 
with  an  experimental  plot,  or  surveying.  The  reading-book  is 
the  mainstay  of  the  teacher.  It  discusses  management,  the 
insurance  of  cattle  and  crops,  correspondence,  and  appeals  to 
bucolic  pride  in  relating  the  deeds  of  national  heroes. 

Statistics    of    Continuation    Schools  (Prussia) : 


Attendance* 

Industrial. 

Commercial. 

Compulsory. 

Optional. 

Compulsory. 

Optional. 

1906 
1907 
1908 

1450 

1537 
1561 

85 
74 
68 

276 
299 
327 

58 
58 
54 

Total  number  of  pupils  :  in  industrial  schools,  304,481  ;  in 
commercial  schools,  47,731.  In  Prussia  there  are  3,000,000  young 
people  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen.  Of  these 

405,000  males  and  409,000  females  are  engaged  in  agriculture 
650,000         ,,        191,000         ,,  „  industries 

114,000         „          67,000         ,,  „          commerce 

In  the  industries  31  per  cent,  of  the  males  and  52  per  cent,  of 
the  females  are  not  serving  an  apprenticeship.  In  commerce  the 
corresponding  figures  are  :  44  per  cent,  males  and  48  per  cent, 
females. 

Country  Continuation  Schools  (Prussia,  1908),  3,781  in  number, 
with  55,889  pupils  and  5,243  teachers,  of  whom  5,005  are  primary 
teachers. 
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The  Career  of  a  Primary  Teacher. — After  completing  the  course 
at  a  primary  school  the  prospective  primary  teacher  in  Prussia 
enters  a  Preparatory  Institute,  where  he  receives  a  general  education 
supplemented  by  instruction  in  gymnastics,  drawing,  music,  and 
agriculture,  and,  in  the  last  year,  some  indication  of  professional 
requirements.  Some  of  these  institutions  are  attached  to  training 
colleges,  some  are  privately  managed,  and  some  are  semi-public. 
The  course  lasts  three  years,  with  a  weekly  time-table  of  thirty 
or  more  hours  in  school  and  half  as  much  for  preparation.  After 
gaining  the  leaving  certificate  the  candidate  enters  a  Training 
College  for  three  years  :  the  first  he  spends  in  learning  pedagogics, 
in  the  second  he  teaches  a  very  little  and  observes  much,  in  the 
third  he  spends  six  or  eight  hours  per  week  in  teaching  a  single 
subject  for  ten  weeks  or  so,  and  thus  he  gradually  works  through 
the  whole  curriculum. 

On  passing  out,  a  candidate  is  given  a  Provisional  Certificate, 
and  must  enter  into  an  agreement  to  serve  as  a  teacher  for 
five  years.  For  the  first  year  of  this  period  he  receives  no 
salary,  then  he  becomes  a  "  Hilfslehrer  "  at  a  minimum  salary 
of  £40  per  annum  plus  house  allowance.  After  passing  a  second 
examination,  which  is  searching,  he  can  become  a  "  Verweser  " 
a*  £.55  Per  annum.  Three  or  four  years  later  he  may  be 
appointed,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six  or  so,  as  a  teacher,  the 
local  committee  nominating  two  or  three  applicants  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  choosing  one.  A  teacher  may  pass  two 
further  examinations — a  "  Mittelschulpriifung  "  and  a  "  Rek- 
toratspriifung."  The  former  makes  him  eligible  for  appointment 
in  a  "  middle  school,"  the  latter  for  appointment  as  head  master 
of  a  primary  school  or  a  preparatory  training  institution,  as  a 
teacher  at  a  training  college  or  director  of  the  same,  or  even  as 
county  inspector.  No  courses  for  these  examinations  are  officially 
organised  ;  the  ambitious  teacher  endeavours  to  get  appointed 
to  a  school  in  a  university  town,  where  he  can  attend  university 
classes.  Teachers'  holiday  courses  are  also  largely  attended  by 
candidates  for  these  examinations.  The  teachers  at  training 
colleges  hold  the  rector's  certificate,  the  director  and  head  teacher 
being  usually  graduates. 

The  cost  of  attending  a  preparatory  institute  is  small :  about 
£30  per  annum  will  cover  the  outlay  at  a  boarding-school.  At  the 
training  colleges  an  external  student  can  get  through  on  £40  per 
annum. 

Women  Teachers. — There  are  as  yet  no  training  colleges  for 
women  teachers  in  primary  schools,  the  work  being  undertaken 
at  girls'  secondary  schools. 
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Continuation  School  Teacher. — As  the  attainments  of  the 
continuation  school  teacher  are  generally  considered  insufficient, 
many  short  courses  are  held  to  train  him.  In  1898  the  German 
Society  for  Continuation  Schools  first  attacked  the  problem,  and 
now  the  Society  holds  two  courses  of  six  weeks  each  annually 
at  Leipzig  and  Frankfurt.  Each  course  has  six  divisions:  (i.) 
lectures  on  theory ;  (ii.)  lectures  on  method  ;  (iii.)  practice  in 
book-keeping  ;  (iv.)  excursions  to  works  ;  (v.)  visits  to  continua- 
tion schools  ;  (vi.)  discussions. 

A  large  number  of  courses  last  four  weeks,  and  some  are  divided 
into  senior  and  junior  courses.  In  Munich  there  are  annually 
three  courses  of  six  weeks  each  and  forty-eight  hours  per  week. 
Technical  institutes  also  organise  courses  at  which  a  very  complete 
knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  attendance  for  successive  years. 

Normal  College  for  Continuation  Class  Teachers. — With  the 
desire  to  make  "  productive  "  work  the  centre  of  instruction  in 
the  continuation  school,  and  the  inability  of  the  trades  to  furnish 
sufficient  numbers  of  workmen  with  satisfactory  teaching  power, 
a  demand  has  arisen  for  a  normal  college  for  continuation  class 
teachers,  since  the  primary  training  colleges  cannot  undertake 
the  work.  The  proposed  college  would  have  a  practising  school 
attached,  and  would  give  a  full-day  course  of  five  months.  Ad- 
mission would  be  granted  only  to  those  who  had  five  years'  practice 
in  teaching. 

The  Middle  Schools  of  Prussia,  corresponding  to  the  Biirger- 
schulen  of  other  states,  have  lately  been  reorganised,  and  are 
fee-paying  intermediate  schools  consisting,  when  complete,  of 
nine  standards  of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen.  They 
have  three  divisions  :  the  lower  (age  six  to  nine)  is  identical 
with  the  corresponding  classes  of  the  Volksschule  ;  the  middle 
(age  nine  to  twelve)  corresponds  to  the  junior  classes  of  the 
Reformschule  ;  the  upper  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils 
who  seek  to  enter  the  junior  professions. 

The  maximum  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  is  :  in  the  lower 
and  middle  divisions,  50,  in  upper  divisions  45 ;  if  two  standards 
are  taught  simultaneously  the  maximum  is  40.  It  is  intended 
that  boys  and  girls  shall  be  taught  separately,  but  the  regulation 
is  not  strictly  enforced  in  difficult  situations.  Fees  are  fixed  by 
the  county  authorities,  but  there  must  always  be  a  sufficiency 
of  free  places  for  deserving  children  of  poor  parents. 

The  establishment  of  Mittelschulen  in  which  the  lower  division 
is  wanting  is  permissible  ;  in  this  case  children  join  direct  from 
the  Volksschule,  In  any  case  many  join  the  middle  division  from 
the  latter. 
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Teachers  of  middle  and  upper  divisions  must  hold  a  certificate 
entitling  them  to  teach  in  these,  or  higher,  schools.  The  girls' 
Mittelschulen  may  have  head  mistresses. 

Four  Typical  Curricula  are  drawn  up  for  these  schools  (Feb- 
ruary 3,  1910).  A  provides  for  a  general  education  through 
religion,  German,  two  modern  foreign  languages  (begun  at  ages 
ten  and  twelve),  history,  geography,  arithmetic  (including  book- 
keeping and  mensuration),  natural  history,  writing,  drawing, 
singing,  gymnastics,  manual  training,  and  gardening.  The  week's 
work  is  eighteen  to  thirty-two  hours.  B  modifies  A  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  wish  to  enter  either  commerce  or  the  industries. 
C  is  for  girls.  D  diverges  more  rapidly  from  the  primary  school 
type,  so  as  to  provide  for  pupils  who  wish  to  join  Reformschulen, 
Realschulen,  the  Oberrealschulen,  or  higher  girls'  schools.  It 
arranges  instruction  in :  religion,  German,  Latin  (seven  hours 
per  week  from  age  twelve),  history,  French  (from  age  nine), 
English  (alternative  to  Latin)  from  age  twelve,  mathematics, 
natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  The 
hours  vary  from  twenty-seven  (at  age  nine)  to  thirty-seven  per 
week. 

In  some  schools  it  is  possible  to  begin  Latin  at  age  nine  and 
Greek  at  age  twelve.  These  are  supposed  to  prepare  for 
Gymnasien,  but  it  is  not  expected  that  the  pupils  will  be  quite 
able  to  enter  a  class  of  the  same  age. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

German  Secondary  Schools  may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 
Schools  with  nine  classes,  each  representing  a  year  of  school 
life,  their  leaving  certificate  admitting  to  university  study : 

(a)  Gymnasien,  with  classics  as  the  principal  subject; 

(b)  Realgymnasien,  with  Latin  but  not  Greek,  and  extended 

"  modern  "  curriculum  ; 

(c)  Oberrealschulen,  in  which  natural  and  exact  sciences  are 

emphasised  but  no  Latin  is  taught. 

Schools  whose  leaving  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  serve 
for  one  year  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer  : 

(d)  Realschulen,  six-class  schools; 
and  two  professional  schools ;  namely — 

(e)  Gewerbeschulen  (technical  institutes) ; 

(/)  Teachers'  training  colleges,  already  described. 

The  age  of  entrance  to  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  is  nine  or  ten,  the 
years  from  the  age  of  six  having  been  spent  in  a  primary  school 
or  special  preparatory  school  (Vorschule).  Pupils  are  admitted  at 
Easter,  but  in  large  schools  it  is  possible  to  form  two  parallel 
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sides  and  to  admit  new-comers  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas. 
In  this  case,  by  transference  from  one  side  to  another,  a  back- 
ward pupil  can  remain  in  the  same  class  for  eighteen  months 
instead  of  the  normal  twelve. 

The  Hours  of  Work  vary  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-two  per 
week.  Home  work  varies  from  six  to  eighteen  hours  per  week, 
its  nature  and  amount  depending  on  custom,  the  personality  of 
the  teacher,  and  the  supervision  of  the  authorities.  One  universal 
characteristic  it  has  :  it  is  never  insufficient. 

Holidays,  including  odd  festivals,  amount  to  about  eleven 
weeks  per  annum. 

Fees  are  low,  varying  from  £4  to  £10  per  annum.  They  may 
be  taken  as  covering  half  the  cost  of  instruction. 

In  1892,  and  again  in  1901,  great  reforms  took  place  in  the 
nine-class  schools.  In  the  earlier  attempt  many  of  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  Gymnasium  were  retained,  but  the  time  devoted 
to  Latin  was  curtailed  by  20  per  cent.,  the  Latin  essay  was  abol- 
ished, and  more  importance  attached  to  the  mother  tongue. 
Before  1892  an  "  academic  proletariat,"  the  result  of  over- 
production, had  been  conspicuous.  By  giving  more  time  to 
modern  subjects  the  situation  was  relieved,  but  it  was  not  till 
1901  that  the  decisive  step  was  taken  and  the  education  of  all 
nine-class  schools  declared  to  be  of  equal  value  and  subsequently 
to  carry  equal  privileges. 

The  following  scheme  shows  the  hours  per  week  devoted  to 
individual  subjects  in  the  nine-class  schools  of  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  and  Wiirttemberg. 


Gymnasium. 

Realgy  mnasium  . 

Oberrealschule. 

P. 

B. 

S. 

W. 

P. 

B. 

S. 

W. 

P. 

B. 

S. 

w. 

Religion 

19 

18 

2O 

18 

19 

18 

2O 

18 

19 

18 

20 

18 

German 

24 

27 

25 

22 

26 

27 

29 

21 

32 

33 

41 

33 

Latin     .  . 

66 

66 

72 

8l 

49 

60 

51 

73 

Greek 

36 

36 

41 

40 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French  .  . 

20 

IO 

18 

18 

29 

20 

31 

27 

47 

37 

44 

54 

English 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

13 

18 

ii 

25 

19 

21 

21 

History 

19 

16 

21 

15 

19 

16 

17 

16 

20 

15 

2O 

18 

Geography 

9 

9 

7 

9 

ii 

IO 

13 

9 

14 

12 

15 

13 

Mathematics 

34 

29 

33 

33 

42 

38 

42 

58 

47 

43 

55 

66 

Science 

18 

9 

16 

H 

29 

18 

29 

21 

36 

44 

38 

25 

Writing 

4 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

6 

3 

5 

5 

Drawing 

8 

4 

4 

7 

16 

23 

IO 

16 

16 

26 

ii 

18 

Gymnastics 

27 

18 

18 

16 

27 

18 

18 

20 

27 

18 

18 

17 

Singing 

18 

— 

18 

4 

18 

— 

ii 

3 

18 

12 

ii 

3 

Geometrical  Drawing 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6 

3 

— 



— 

6 

TOTAL  

302 

246 

296 

281 

3°7 

265 

298 

300 

307 

280 

299 

297 
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Reformschulen. — The  reforms  of  1892  gave  a  great  impetus 
to  the  Reformschulen,  which  begin  Latin  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  French,  the  first  foreign  language  to  be  taught,  at  the  age  of 
nine.  By  postponing  the  commencement  of  Latin  the  decision 
as  to  which  of  the  schools  (a),  (b),  or  (c)t  the  pupil  will  join  is  also 
postponed  till  the  age  of  twelve.  These  Reformschulen  (Re- 
formgymnasien,  Reformrealgymnasien)  have  steadily  increased 
in  number,  and  the  principle  of  short  intensive  courses  in  lan- 
guages seems  to  have  justified  itself.  Classical  education  has 
meanwhile  undergone  great  changes,  the  literary  content  being 
now  more  highly  valued  than  scholarship. 

The  Reformschulen  are  usually  variations  either  of  the  general 
Gymnasium  or  of  the  Realgymnasium.  For  the  Realgymnasium 
there  are  two  important  divisions,  one  favoured  by  Altona  and 
the  other  by  Frankfurt.  The  following  table  shows  the  time 
given  to  the  subjects  where  differences  occur  : — 


Reform  Realgymnasium. 

R  ef  ormgym  nasium  . 

General. 

Altona. 

Frankfurt. 

General. 

Frankfurt. 

German 

26 

27 

29 

24 

29 

Latin 

49  (x) 

36  (xiii) 

38  (xiii) 

68  (x) 

51  (xiii) 

French 

29(xii) 

37  W 

33  (x) 

20  (xii) 

31  (x) 

Greek 

.  . 

36  (xiii) 

32  (xv) 

History 

19 

19 

20 

28 

28 

Geography 

II 

10 

12 

Mathematics 

42 

44 

42 

34 

35 

Science 

29 

29 

30 

18 

19 

The  roman  figures  indicate  the  average  age  of  the  class  when  the 
subject  is  begun.  They  are  slightly  in  excess. 

Leaving  Certificate. — The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  give  a 
general  education  without  encroaching  on  the  province  of  bread- 
winning  studies.  The  leaving  certificate  may  be  considered  equiva- 
lent to  a  pass  degree,  in  arts  or  science,  at  a  British  university. 

The  Examination  consists  of  two  parts,  written  and  oral, 
and  is  conducted  by  a  committee  consisting  of  the  Director, 
the  teachers  of  the  senior  class,  and  a  representative  of  the 
provincial  school  board.  In  the  Gymnasium  the  subjects  are  : 
German  essay  (five  hours) ;  Translations :  German  into  Latin 
(two  hours)  ;  Greek  into  German  (three  hours)  ;  Mathematics, 
four  problems  (five  hours). 

The  oral  examination  also  includes  religion,  history,  and 
science.  Candidates  must  produce  evidence  to  show  that  they 
have  a  mastery  of  spoken  French.  At  the  Realgymnasium  and 
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the  Oberrealschule  the  examination  includes  :  German  essay  (five 
hours) ;  Translations :  German  into  French  (two  hours),  French  or 
English  into  German  (three  hours)  ;  Mathematics,  as  above ; 
Natural  science  (physics,  or  chemistry),  three  hours  ;  Translation 
from  Latin  into  German,  for  the  Realgymnasium,  (three  hours). 

At  the  examination  excellence  in  one  or  more  subjects  may 
compensate  for  weakness  in  another.  Some  schools  take  advan- 
tage of  this  to  introduce  a  form  of  modified  specialisation  in 
the  highest  class.  On  the  other  hand,  some  Oberrealschulen  are 
organising  optional  Latin  classes  for  those  who  intend  to  study  law. 

Waste  of  time,  by  overlapping  or  duplication,  is  avoided  by 
uniformity  of  system,  and  waste  of  money  on  advertising,  direct 
or  indirect,  is  unknown.  The  interests  of  the  State  in  the  child 
are  paramount :  the  consilium  abeundi  eliminates  the  incapable  or 
idle.  Of  those  entering  the  Gymnasium,  about  40  per  cent,  never 
complete  the  six-year  curriculum,  another  40  per  cent,  are  content 
with  it,  and  20  per  cent,  complete  the  whole  course.  But  of  the 
latter  only  about  one-quarter  enter  a  university. 

The  aim  of  instruction  is  educational  rather  than  disciplinary. 
The  mother  tongue  is  occupying  the  pride  of  place  once  held 
by  the  classics.  Geography  is  becoming  important,  the  term 
including  astronomy,  geology,  and  "  physiography."  Science 
teaching  was  antiquated,  practical  work  being  voluntary  in  the 
Gymnasium,  and  didactic  methods  somewhat  obtrusive;  but  in 
these  respects  great  improvements  are  rapidly  being  introduced. 
For  ethical  training,  religion,  the  mother  tongue,  and  history  are 
relied  on. 

The  Realschulen  have  a  curriculum  similar  to  that  of  the  six 
lower  classes  of  the  Oberrealschulen.  In  the  senior  classes  the 
work  is  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  probable  careers  of 
pupils.  In  many  respects  the  Realschule  resembles  an  inter- 
mediate or  higher  grade  school  in  Great  Britain.  At  many 
Realschulen  special  continuation  courses  in  commerce  are  held. 

BOYS'    SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

Prussia,  Feb.  i,  1908  : 

332  Gymnasien  with  40  Progymnasien  (incomplete  schools); 

124  Realgymnasien  with  37  Realprogymnasien. 

75  Oberrealschulen  with  171  Realschulen. 

192  normal  colleges  with  91  private  or  special  schools. 

Total :  699  schools  with  seven  or  more  classes,  having  8,835 
permanent  and  1,581  probationary  or  auxiliary  teachers,  7,724 
classes,  and  224,177  pupils. 

Total  cost  of  5  royal,  243  national,  and  471  municipal  or 
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otherwise  supported,  £3,457,000,  raised  thus :  from  national  funds, 
£713,000 ;  municipal  sources,  £1,103,000 ;  foundations,  £84,000  ; 
fees,  etc.,  £1,567,000. 

Germany  (1908)  : 

450  Gymnasien,  146  Realgymnasien,  99  Oberrealschulen,  84 
Progymnasien,  73  Realprogymnasien,  347  Realschulen,  32  special 
and  56  private  staff ;  14,710  permanent  and  2,933  auxiliary. 
Attendance,  372,461  (in  schools  with  seven  or  more  classes). 

Nine-class  schools  :   maximum  size  of  classes  : 

Age  16-19         13-16  10-13 

Prussia        . .         . .         . .         . .     30  40  50 

Bavaria 35  45  50 

Saxony  and  Wiirttemberg  . .     30  40  40 

Baden          ..30  40  45 

In  1907  there  were  34,625  pupils  admitted  to  the  lowest  class 
of  nine-class  schools.  36  per  cent,  came  from  preparatory  schools, 
48  per  cent,  from  Volksschulen,  12  per  cent,  from  other  public 
schools,  and  4  per  cent,  from  various  sources. 

Size  of  Schools. 
Berlin  : 

8  Royal  Schools  (219  to  655)  with  4,034  pupils. 

ii  Gymnasien  (354  to  566)  with  4,971  pupils. 

7  Realgymnasien  (382  to  580)  with  1,496  pupils 

3  Oberrealschulen  with  1,090  pupils. 

Bavaria  : 

47  Gymnasien  (216  to  880)  with  19,499  pupils. 
Wiirttemberg  : 

18  Gymnasien  (129  to  606)  with  4,305  pupils. 

Realgymnasien  (248  to  983)  with  1,932  pupils. 

10  Oberrealschulen  of  which  one  has  837  and  five  over  500 
pupils. 

Baden  : 

16  Gymnasien  (128  to  681)  with  5,223  pupils. 
3  Realgymnasien  (228  to  772)  with  1,654  pupils. 
7  Oberrealschulen  (246  to  1,034)  with  5,008  pupils. 

Holidays. 

Prussia,  75  days  at  five  dates.  School  reports  three  times  per 
annum. 

Bavaria,  73  days  at  three  dates.  School  reports  four  times 
per  annum. 

Saxony,  100  days  at  five  dates.  School  reports  four  times  per 
annum, 
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Pensions. 


Headmasters. 

Masters. 

Min. 

Max. 

Prussia 
Bavaria 
Saxony 
Hamburg 

^322  after  40  yrs. 
£360      ,,     40     „ 
£372      ,,     40     „ 
£600      ,,      50     ,, 

33%,    10  yrs. 
35%,     o     „ 
30%,   10     „ 
40%,    10     „ 

75%  40  yrs. 
75%  40     „ 
80%  40     ,. 
100%  50     „ 

The  Career  of  a  Secondary  Teacher  before  appointment  may 
be  summarised  thus  :  after  gaining  the  leaving  certificate  of  a 
nine-class  school  he  spent  three  years  at  least  at  a  State  university 
(an  equivalent  of  one  and  a  half  years  may  be  spent  by  science 
candidates  at  a  technical  high  school),  and,  if  a  modern  language 
teacher,  a  considerable  period  abroad.  He  then  applied  to  the 
provincial  examining  board  (a  body  of  professors  and  others 
nominated  by  the  Minister  of  Education),  to  be  examined.  The 
Examination  consisted  of  two  parts,  written  and  oral  work  being 
demanded  in  each.  These  are  the  "  general  "  and  the  "  special  " 
parts.  The  former  includes  philosophy,  pedagogy,  German 
literature,  and  the  theology  of  the  candidate's  Church.  The 
special  part  includes  languages,  sciences,  and  philosophy.  Four 
months  before  the  examination  he  was  given  two  theses  to  pre- 
pare, one  in  each  part.  These  theses,  with  the  results  of  his 
examination,  determine  whether  he  shall  pass,  and,  if  so,  whether 
in  Class  I.  or  Class  II.  Class  I.  entitles  him  later  to  teach  any 
class  in  a  nine-class  school  in  the  subject  to  which  it  refers. 
Class  II.  confines  his  activities  to  the  six  lower  classes.  It  is 
possible  in  subsequent  examinations  to  supplement  these  qualifi- 
cations. 

Armed  with  this  certificate  of  ability,  the  candidate  under- 
went first  a  Training  Year  at  a  training  college  or  a  secondary 
school  recognised  for  that  purpose,  where  he  was  regularly  and 
practically  occupied  in  studying  pedagogics,  receiving  meanwhile 
instruction  in  the  subject  and  teaching  for  two  or  three  hours 
per  week.  Then  he  spent  a  Probationary  Year  in  a  secondary 
school  with  not  more  than  two  other  candidates.  Here  he 
taught  for  eight  to  ten  hours  per  week,  without  salary,  under  the 
eye  of  the  director  or  class-master,  from  whom  he  subsequently 
received  criticism.  He  also  visited  other  schools  and  made 
notes  lor  his  superiors'  criticism. 

The  results  of  these  two  years'  work  being  laid  before  the 
provincial  examining  body  and  approved,  the  candidate  was 
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recognised  as  suitable  for  appointment,  his  certificate  containing 
the  names  of  the  subjects  he  was  allowed  to  teach  and  the  classes 
to  which  he  might  give  instruction. 

The  obstacles  that  have  to  be  surmounted  are  designed  to 
eliminate  both  the  intellectually  unsuitable  and  the  socially  or 
irreligiously  undesirable.  Many  of  the  German  secondary  teachers 
are  officers  in  the  reserve,  a  high  social  distinction,  and  this 
military  connection  is  reflected  in  the  management  of  a  class. 
The  position,  once  gained,  is  free  from  pecuniary  troubles,  and 
ranks  now  for  salary  equal  to  that  of  a  judge.  The  schoolmaster 
frequently  marries  well,  and  his  pay  is  liberal.  The  following 
Salary  Scales  are  in  force ;  in  many  cases  they  are  supplemented 
by  other  work  : 


Head  Masters. 

Assistants, 
Group  I. 

Assistants, 
Group  II. 

/6oo 

3^300  to  £480 
*^330  to  £390 
*^325  to  £435 

£200  to  £450 
£150  to  ^360 
£i35  to  £360 
*£l8o  to  £360 

^200  to  ^290 
£150  to  £240 
£105  to  £225 

^I2O  to  £240 

Hamburg 
Bavaria 
Prussia 
Saxony. 

Head  masters  teach  from  six  to  sixteen  hours  per  week ;  other 
masters  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four.  Pension  varies  from  35 
per  cent  to  100  per  cent,  of  salary;  70  per  cent,  is  common 
after  forty  years'  service. 

Promotion  is  by  merit  and  regular,  and  wirepulling  is  unknown. 

The  Gewerbeschulen  occupy  a  place  between  the  continuation 
schools  and  the  technical  high  schools  which  is  conveniently 
denoted  by  the  word  "  Institute." 

Commercial  Institutes  can  be  classified  as  :  (a)  higher,  for 
which  the  condition  of  entrance  is  possession  of  the  "  one-year  " 
certificate,  and  (6)  lower,  with  power  to  grant  this  certificate. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  public,  and  they  provide  the  commercial 
education  demanded  by  the  local  merchant. 

Technical  Institutes  are  either  architectural,  metal  workers', 
wood  workers',  textile  workers',  or  special. 

Architectural  schools  prepare  for  State  service  and  private 
employment.  Their  courses  vary  in  length  from  three  to  six 
half-years.  The  week  is  thirty-six  to  fifty  hours.  Admission  is 
granted  on  production  of  evidence  of  a  good  primary  education 
and  of  practical  experience.  Many  schools  have  preparatory 
classes. 

Metal  workers'  were  at  first  schools  for  fitters  and  designers, 

*  Plus  house  allowances  of  from  £15 
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but  with  the  great  increase  in  the  production  of  iron  they  became 
either  (a)  higher  schools,  demanding  the  one-year  certificate  and 
three  years'  practical  experience  as  conditions  of  entrance,  or 
(6)  lower  schools,  demanding  a  good  primary  education  and  four 
years'  practical  experience. 

Wood  workers',  originally  carving  schools,  in  South  Bavaria, 
are  now  special  schools  for  carvers,  turners,  furniture  designers, 
and  musical  instrument  makers. 

Textile  trades'  were  schools  of  weaving,  but  include  lacemaking 
schools ;  they  exist  principally  in  Saxony. 

Special  schools  include  schools  of  ceramics,  glass  making, 
photography,  tanning,  ivory  carving,  mining  schools,  and  nautical 
colleges  (20  in  Prussia  for  salt-water,  and  37  for  fresh-water 
transport). 

Agricultural  Institutes  are  partly  State  schools  and  partly 
schools  supported  by  agricultural  societies.  They  are  classified 
as  agricultural  colleges,  winter  schools,  and  agricultural  high 
schools. 

Art  Institutes  owe  their  origin  to  the  success  of  French  art 
at  the  1851  International  Exhibition  and  to  the  needs  of  the 
craftsman  who  had  been  displaced  by  machinery.  There  are 
preparatory  courses  and  also  special  schools  of  jewellers,  potters, 
and  artistic  iron  workers. 

The  programmes  of  these  schools  and  their  time-tables  are 
drawn  up  to  suit  local  needs,  and  present  but  little  uniformity. 

UNIVERSITIES 

Not  including  Braunsberg,  a  kind  of  German  Lampeter, 
and  seven  other  lycees  in  Bavaria,  there  are  twenty-one  univer- 
sities in  the  German  Empire.  The  largest,  Berlin,  founded 
in  1810  as  an  answer  to  the  Universite  de  France,  was 
from  the  first  an  antithesis  to  the  Napoleonic  model.  It  was 
given  the  fullest  freedom,  so  that  its  members,  professors  and 
students,  should  be  able  to  devote  themselves  to  research  without 
the  need  of  amassing  encyclopaedic  information  in  order  to 
pass  an  examination  or  to  prepare  returns  for  departmental 
pigeonholes.  The  example  set  by  Berlin  was  imitated  by  its 
immediate  successors,  Breslau  (1811),  Bonn  (1818),  and  Munich 
(1826),  and  it  is  now  the  governing  principle  in  all  German 
universities.  The  latter  form  a  confederation,  so  that  a  student 
transferring  himself  from  one  university  to  another  receives 
credit  for  all  time  spent  in  academic  study. 

Matriculation  as  a  regular  student  depends  on  the  presentation 
of  a  leaving  certificate  of  a  nine-class  school,  but  lack  of  the 
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certificate  does  not  exclude  from  lectures.  Any  one  possessing 
sufficient  knowledge  to  profit  by  attendance  may  enrol  as  a 
non-fully-qualified  student.  For  this  purpose  the  one-year  cer- 
tificate is  accepted.  There  are  four  faculties  :  arts  (philosophy), 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  in  each  of  which  graduation  is  possible. 
The  arts  course  is  not  a  preliminary  to  one  in  another  faculty  ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  classical  lectures  are  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  future  schoolmasters.  A  large  number  of  students 
take  the  pure  science  course  of  the  arts  faculty,  either  with  a 
view  to  graduation  or  as  an  aid  to  medical  study. 

Graduation. — The  presentation  of  a  thesis  on  some  point  of 
research  is  an  essential  condition  of  graduation.  On  its  produc- 
tion a  student  may  spend  nearly  two  out  of  the  four  years  of  a 
normal  course.  The  rest  of  the  examination  is  mostly  oral,  but 
the  result  depends  largely  on  the  knowledge  of  the  work  done  by 
the  student  in  a  Seminar  under  the  professor's  guidance.  A 
foreigner  who  is  a  graduate  of  a  university  must  reside  for  a 
year  before  graduation.  The  degree  (doctor)  is  awarded  in 
four  grades — "  summa  cum  laude,"  "  magna  cum  laude,"  "  cum 
laude,"  and  "  rite."  It  is  simply  a  promotion,  and  carries  no 
privileges  for  State  employment ;  these  are  conferred  by  passing 
the  Staatsexamen,  to  which  many  students  confine  their  attention. 

Research  Class. — Though  lectures  are  given  according  to 
syllabus,  the  lecture  plays  but  a  small  part  in  the  work  of  the 
university,  the  greatest  importance  being  attached  to  the  Seminar, 
a  research  class  conducted  by  a  professor  with  all  the  accessories 
of  laboratory,  museum,  and  library.  There  are  few  university 
prizes,  some  small  bursaries,  but  no  prize  fellowships,  and  there 
is  no  intermediate  examination  between  matriculation  and 
graduation.  Complete  freedom  is  accorded  the  student,  who  is 
under  no  compulsion  to  attend  lectures.  But,  should  he  enrol 
for  a  Seminar,  regular  attendance  is  expected,  and  failure  to 
observe  discipline  entails  exclusion.  In  1909-10  there  were 
3,400  teachers,  4,018  students  of  theology,  11,928  of  law,  11,627 
of  medicine,  24,627  of  philosophy,  besides  1,850  matriculated 
women  students,  and  5,327  non-fully-qualified  students  (3,401 
men  and  1,926  women)  at  the  twenty-one  universities.  Of  the 
latter  four  had  Catholic  faculties  of  divinity,  and  thirteen  had 
Protestant  faculties.  In  the  other  four  universities  the  faculties 
were  mixed. 

In  Prussia  (1909-10)  the  statistics  were  as  follows  :  Pro- 
fessors, 634  ordinary,  59  honorary,  345  extraordinary,  and  93 
auxiliary.  Students  :  5,689  in  law,  3,669  in  medicine,  10,632  in 
philosophy. 
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Technical  High  Schools. — The  growth  of  the  technical  high 
schools  of  Germany  was  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Founded  to  provide  officers  for  State  service,  they 
speedily  exceeded  their  functions  and  monopolised  the  teaching  of 
applied  science,  leaving  pure  science  to  be  taught  as  philosophy 
at  the  older  universities.  From  being  schools  with  prescribed 
courses  and  rigid  time-tables  they  have  become  universities 
enjoying  self-government,  with  the  right  to  grant  degrees,  and 
possessed  of  academic  freedom  in  choice  of  lectures  and  attend- 
ance. 

The  leaving  certificate  of  a  nine-class  school  is  always,  and 
one  year's  practical  experience  frequently,  a  condition  of  ad- 
mission as  a  fully  qualified  student.  Admission  under  con- 
ditions is  not  denied  to  non-qualified  students.  In  1909  there 
were  11,692  qualified  and  2,299  non-qualified  students  in 
attendance  at  the  ten  schools.  There  are  no  evening  classes 
or  preliminary  courses ;  the  work  is  of  a  university  standard 
throughout. 

The  course  covers  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  a  diploma 
can  be  gained.  About  one-eighth  of  the  students  remain  for 
a  year  or  so  longer  to  qualify  for  the  Doctorate.  In  1909  there 
were  1,668  diplomas  awarded,  and  130  students  graduated 
as  doctors  of  engineering. 

Fees  amount  to  from  £15  to  £18  per  annum.  Scholarships 
are  practically  non-existent.  There  are  no  examinations  for 
which  the  student  must  cram.  He  can  aim  at  thoroughness  of 
work  without  fear,  and  as  his  teachers  are  specialists  they  enjoy 
his  full  confidence. 

After  gaming  a  diploma  a  student  may  present  himself  for 
the  State  examination  which  leads  to  employment  in  mines, 
railways,  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  in  teaching.  This  State 
examination  is  harder  than  the  diploma  examination. 

Charlottenburg  is  the  oldest  of  these  high  schools.  It  is 
divided  into  six  departments  :  i.  Architecture  ;  ii.  Civil  En- 
gineering ;  iii.  Mechanical  Engineering  ;  iv.  Naval  Architecture  ; 
v.  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy  ;  and  vi.  A  General  Science  depart- 
ment, which  is  really  common  to  the  preceding  five.  Definite 
programmes  of  study  are  drawn  up  for  students  who  register  in 
the  different  departments  and  are  recommended  for  study.  In 
these  programmes  are  always  some  lectures  from  the  general 
science  group.  The  departments  are  not  regarded  as  self-con- 
tained, and  interchange  of  students  is  frequent. 

The  Teaching  Staff  of  a  technical  high  school  usually  consists 
(in  descending  order)  of  ordinary  professors  appointed  for  life — 
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age  of  appointment  forty-five  to  fifty-five,  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors, paid  lecturers,  private  lecturers  (Privatdozenten),  assist- 
ants, besides  honorary  professors  and  instructors.  The  Dozent 
(lecturer)  is  a  university  official;  the  Privatdozent  is  permitted 
to  give  lectures  and  receives  the  greater  part  of  the  fees  paid, 
the  position  being  the  first  step  on  the  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
promotion. 

In  Germany  in  1910  these  high  schools  employed  753 
teachers,  and  had  16,072  students  under  instruction. 

There  are  about  ten  or  twelve  students  for  each  teacher,  one- 
sixth  of  them  being  foreigners.  Each  student  represents  an 
outlay  of  £12  per  annum  by  the  State.  Professors  get  modest 
salaries,  but  being  allowed  to  work  as  consultants  some  of  them 
make  large  incomes. 

The  regulations  for  the  Doctor  of  Engineering  at  Munich 
demand  :  i.  A  leaving  certificate  of  a  nine-class  secondary  school ; 
ii.  Possession  of  a  diploma  of  the  school ;  iii.  The  presentation 
of  a  dissertation  as  evidence  of  independent  scientific  research  ; 
iv.  An  oral  examination  on  the  subject  of  the  dissertation. 

As  almost  all  higher  education  is  under  direct  State  control, 
uniformity  of  organisation  and  co-ordination  are  easy,  and  the 
description  of  one  high  school  will  thus  serve  for  all.  The  equip- 
ment is  lavish  and  the  teaching  of  the  highest  order.  Fully 
developed  as  the  schools  are,  there  is  yet  room  for  progress ;  and 
Germany  is  preparing  for  a  prospective  enormous  increase  of 
oversea  trade  by  equipping  a  large  number  of  schools  of  naval 
architecture. 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

In  consequence  of  overlapping,  the  three  grades  of  com- 
mercial education — university,  secondary,  and  elementary — 
are  not  clearly  defined,  and  several  of  the  institutions  which 
bear  the  name  of  commercial  high  school  may  not  deserve 
to  rank  as  universities.  They  have  frequently  been  estab- 
lished by  municipal  or  local  enterprise  to  meet  special 
requirements.  Thus  Frankfurt  specialises  on  modern  languages, 
Berlin  on  colonial  administration,  Cologne  on  consular  duties, 
and  Mannheim  proposes  to  devote  great  attention  to  trans- 
portation. In  addition  to  general  commercial  subjects,  law, 
insurance,  and  technology  are  taught  by  all. 

Of  the  ten  schools  at  Aachen,  Berlin,  Cologne,  Constance, 
Frankfurt,  Konigsberg,  Leipzig,  Mannheim,  Munich,  and  Nurem- 
berg, the  oldest  is  Leipzig,  and  the  last  three  are  very  recent 
foundations.  Aachen  demands  the  leaving  certificate  of  a  nine- 
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class  school  for  admission,  Leipzig,  Cologne  and  Frankfurt  are 
content  with  the  "  one-year  "  certificate. 

Commercial  High  Schools. — There  is  no  Lernfreiheit  in  these 
commercial  high  schools;  the  course  mapped  out  for  a  student 
must  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  there  is  little  time  for  private 
reading  or  for  physical  exercise.  As  a  corrective,  Leipzig  and 
Frankfurt  make  attendance  at  gymnastics  compulsory  for  two 
hours  per  week. 

The  school  at  Leipzig  was  founded  by  the  joint  action  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Senate  of  the  University.  It 
receives  a  small  annual  grant  from  the  city,  another  from  the 
Government  of  Saxony,  and  the  deficit  is  made  up  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  The  academy  at  Frankfurt  was  opened  by  the 
municipality,  who  wished  to  have  a  school  totally  unconnected 
with  a  university.  In  Frankfurt  all  intermediate  and  lower 
schools  of  commerce  have  been  formed  into  a  day  commercial 
institute  and  an  evening  school  of  commerce,  so  that  now  all 
commercial  instruction  in  the  city  is  under  municipal  manage- 
ment, and  uniformity  of  study  is  assured  throughout. 

In  1910  there  were  in  Berlin  Commercial  High  School,  1,953 
students,  Cologne,  1,004  >  Leipzig,  620  ;  Frankfurt,  2,294. 

The  commercial  high  schools  put  two  objects  before  them- 
selves— the  production  of  captains  of  industry,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  of  commercial  subjects.  This  difference  of  aims  pro- 
duces a  cleavage  in  the  schools,  some  making  the  Musterkontor 
(practising  bureau)  the  central  item  of  instruction,  others  con- 
sidering it,  and  geography  and  knowledge  of  wares,  undignified 
items  of  a  university  course.  As  a  rule  in  German-speaking 
countries,  the  South  favours  the  bureau  and  the  North  rejects  it. 

Where  a  commercial  high  school  exists  alongside  a  university 
a  connection  between  them  is  established  through  the  faculties 
of  economics  and  law.  This  gives  a  prestige  to  the  high  school, 
which  otherwise  is  liable  to  be  despised,  especially  if  it  organise 
a  lower  department  for  local  purposes  or  make  the  normal  college 
department  prominent. 

Fees  are  comparatively  high — from  £10  to  £20  per  annum. 
Syllabuses  include  economics  and  statistics,  law,  languages, 
knowledge  of  commerce,  and  commercial  practice.  The  meaning 
attached  to  the  latter  is  a  distinguishing  local  feature  and  an 
indication  of  American  influence  in  the  schools  of  Germany. 

The  Education  of  Girls  in  Germany  has  been  largely  a  matter 
of  convenience,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  the  Gymnasium,  which  deferred  for  many  years  considera- 
tion of  the  higher  educati'  of  women.  In  1894  Prussia  issued 
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regulations  relating  to  the  Hohere  Madchenschulen  which  pro- 
vided for  a  school  resembling  a  boys'  Realschule.  It  had  nine 
classes  (age  six  to  fifteen)  with  optional  courses  for  senior  pupils. 
An  upper  division,  with  courses  corresponding  to  Gymnasium, 
Realgymnasium,  and  Oberrealschule,  was  projected,  but  the 
foundation,  privately,  of  Gymnasien  for  girls  intervened. 

There  were  in  1908  459  public  and  675  private  higher  girls' 
schools  in  Germany.  The  latter  had  85,797  pupils. 

In  1908  an  Act  for  the  reform  of  girls'  schools  was  passed 
in  Prussia.  It  was  found  that  existing  schools  paid  too  much 
attention  to  aesthetics  and  the  emotions,  overstimulating  the 
latter  and  burdening  the  memory,  whilst  they  neglected  the 
reasoning  powers  and  allowed  any  capacity  for  independent 
judgment  to  atrophy. 

To  check  these  tendencies  it  was  proposed  to  devote  greater 
attention  to  language,  without  diminution  of  literary  study  or 
of  oral  practice,  to  give  more  time  to  mathematics  and  science, 
and  this  without  prejudice  to  the  subjects  peculiar  to  a  women's 
curriculum  or  to  the  teaching  of  religion  and  German. 

The  nine-class  school  was  to  be  replaced  by  a  ten-class  school, 
which  might  be  extended  to  a  twelve-class  school.  In  any 
extension  it  would  be  remembered  that  the  girl  of  seventeen  is 
intellectually  riper  than  the  boy  of  the  same  age. 

Frauenschule. — Important  as  the  development  of  the  intellect 
is  for  a  girl,  her  education  as  a  prospective  wife,  her  introduction 
to  the  duties  of  the  home  and  society,  to  the  elementary  education 
of  children,  to  housekeeping,  to  hygiene,  to  the  science  of  well- 
being,  and  the  exercise  of  charity  and  philanthropy,  are  still 
more  so.  On  this  account  the  addition  of  a  Frauenschule  with 
a  curriculum  of  two  years,  with  Kindergarten  attached,  was 
projected.  In  it  intending  teachers  would  receive  a  preliminary 
professional  training,  to  be  continued  for  two  further  years,  which 
would  be  useful  to  the  future  homemaker  also. 

Future  Women  Teachers. — After  attending  a  Hohere  Mad- 
chenschule,  the  future  woman  teacher  will  spend  three  years 
at  a  lyceum  or  Frauenschule,  the  course  terminating  with  an 
examination,  and  then  a  final  year  will  be  spent  in  practice 
and  method  before  the  examination  for  a  teacher's  certificate 
is  attempted.  For  an  Oberlehrerin's  certificate  five  years'  ex- 
perience and  three  years  spent  in  university  study  will  still  be 
demanded. 

Girls  of  the  well-to-do  classes  wishing  to  enter  the  higher 
professions  will  pass  through  the  institutions  attached  to  the 
Hohere  Madchenschule.    Without  r   /ig  mechanical  imitations  of 
vi— 15 
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boys'  schools  they  would  offer  no  striking  differences.  Up  to  the 
age  of  thirteen  a  course  similar  to  that  of  the  Reformschulen 
would  be  followed,  and  then  the  Gymnasium  course  would  begin, 
or  the  Reformschule  course  would  last  till  fourteen  and  merge 
into  an  Oberrealschule  course.  These  courses  would  terminate 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  or  twenty  with  a  leaving-certificate 
examination. 

Co-education. — In  the  education  of  women,  South  Germany 
differs  from  North  Germany.  In  the  South  co-education  in 
boys'  secondary  schools  does  not  meet  with  vigorous  opposition, 
and  women  are  admitted  to  the  universities.  In  the  North  co- 
education is  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the  presence  of  women 
at  university  lectures  is  tolerated  or  ignored.  A  large  number 
of  women  have  graduated,  and  the  professional  employment  of 
women  is  gaining  ground,  largely  on  account  of  the  number  of 
girls  in  good  families  who  look  to  it  as  a  means  of  preserving 
their  independence. 

SCHEME  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  GIRLS. 


Frauenschule. 

Training  Clabses  for 
Women  Teachers. 

Oberrealschule. 

Realgymnasium  . 

Gymnasium. 

Practising 
Year 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

I. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

II. 

III. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 

III. 

IV. 
V. 
VI.  (Latin) 

111. 

IV.  (Greek). 

I. 
II. 

III.    (age  13) 
IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 

X.    (age  6) 

Private  Enterprise. — Though  government  is  a  fine  art  in 
Germany  and  organisation  the  fetish  of  officialism,  many  oppor- 
tunities remain  for  private  enterprise.  Manufacturers  form  and 
subsidise  Centralstellen,  experimental  stations,  where  they  can 
send  their  wares  to  be  tested,  or  raw  material  to  be  analysed. 
The  centenary  of  the  University  of  Berlin  was  made  the  occasion 
of  the  founding  of  a  national  chemistry  laboratory.  Of  private 
schools  a  small  number,  like  Schulpforta  and  Rossleben,  are  old 
foundations  comparable  with  an  English  public  school :  others 
exist  in  order  to  get  the  wealthy  dullard  through  the  "one  year" 
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examination  ;  others  again,  the  Erziehungsheime,  try  to  preserve 
the  educative  influences  of  the  home  amid  the  placid  surroundings 
of  country  life.  There  is  an  experimental  school  in  Munich  for 
testing  new  ideas  in  primary  education,  in  other  towns  experi- 
ments are  confined  to  single  classes,  and  many  Volksbildungs- 
vereine,  which  arrange  health  lectures,  manage  savings  banks,  and 
organise  popular  concerts.  In  Stuttgart  there  are  homes  for 
apprentices,  at  which  the  country  boy  finds  board  and  lodging 
amid  surroundings  that  make  for  industry  and  further  study. 
In  Frankfurt  there  is  a  central  association  for  the  organisation 
of  philanthropic  endeavour,  which  manages  local  charities  and 
trains  students  in  the  technique  of  relief. 

Further  Training  of  the  Teacher. — Societies  for  the  further 
training  or  protection  of  the  teacher  are  abundant  :  prominent 
among  them  is  the  Deutscher  Lehrerverein,  with  120,000  members 
drawn  from  the  primary  schools.  The  Society  of  Friends  of  Educa- 
tion, an  old  Hamburg  society,  can  point  to  a  century  of  useful 
effort,  during  which  it  has  accumulated  large  funds,  managed 
pension  and  insurance  schemes,  and  founded  a  flourishing  pub- 
lishing business. 

The  Church. — The  influence  of  the  Church  in  education  has 
become  a  prominent  question,  partly  from  political  reasons  and 
partly  from  the  aggressive  action  of  certain  churchmen.  Hardly 
less  important  is  the  training  of  the  citizen,  perhaps  a  set-off  to 
church  aggression.  The  prevention  of  blind-alley  employment 
for  juveniles  has  made  some  kind  of  secondary  education  almost 
indispensable.  From  Swabia  alone  is  there  any  export  of  par- 
tially skilled  labour,  whilst  the  unskilled  labour  is  furnished  in 
great  part  by  Poles,  Russians,  and  Tyrolese.  Whilst  the  tendency 
in  primary  schools  is  to  ensure  a  subsequent  training  for  skilled 
employment,  the  tendency  in  secondary  schools  is  to  "  make 
an  end  of  the  aristocratic  presumptions  of  the  classics  "  and  to 
ensure  the  well-being  of  the  nation  by  the  application  of  science 
to  the  industries.  The  excision  of  intellectual  ballast  and  the 
reform  of  examinations  will  leave  time  for  the  consideration  of 
self-government  in  schools.  Noticeable  among  movements  is 
the  reflex  action  of  America  on  Europe,  which  has  revived  the 
teaching  of  Froebel  in  the  youngest,  and  emphasised  the  value 
of  manual  training  in  the  oldest,  and  made  the  thoughtful  reflect 
that  the  old  proverb  Wissen  ist  Macht  must  be  rewritten  Konnen 
ist  Macht. 
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EDUCATION   IN  AUSTRIA 

In  Austria  the  Act  of  1849  preserved  social  distinction  in  a 
Gymnasium  (eight  years),  and  a  Realschule  (seven  years).  The 
former  taught  the  leisured  classes  and  prepared  for  the  Civil 
Service  and  the  Church.  The  prestige  of  linguistic  study  over- 
powered the  Realschule  and  retarded  the  industrial  development 
of  the  country.  The  technical  colleges  languished  and  the  primary 
schools  were  lacking  in  vitality. 

In  1906  the  old  regime  was  overthrown,  and  with  it  the  fetish 
of  a  general  education.  The  leaving  certificates  of  the  secondary 
schools  and  their  syllabuses  were  modified,  and  two  new  types 
of  schools  were  founded  :  a  Realgymnasium  and  a  Realreform- 
gymnasium.  At  the  same  time  the  Berechtigungswesen  was 
overhauled  and  the  modern  school  given  better  chances. 

The  remodelled  Gymnasium  is  a  school  of  eight  classes,  teach- 
ing religion,  language  of  instruction,  Latin,  Greek,  history  and 
geography,  mathematics,  natural  history,  physics  and  chemistry, 
philosophy,  drawing,  gymnastics.  Under  the  head  of  language 
public  speaking  is  taught,  and  under  history  "civics." 

The  leaving  certificate  is  conducted  by  a  board  consisting  of  : 
the  district  inspector,  the  head  master,  and  all  teachers  of  obliga- 
tory subjects  in  the  highest  class.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  : 

(a)  Written  :  (i.)  Essay  in  the  language  of  instruction,  five 
hours;  (ii.)  Translation  from  Latin,  three  hours  with  dictionary; 
(iii.)  Translation  from  Greek,  three  hours  with  dictionary. 

(&)  The  oral  examination,  in  language  of  instruction,  Latin  or 
Greek,  history  and  geography,  mathematics,  is  conducted  by  the 
teacher  of  the  subject. 

The  Realgymnasium,  of  eight  classes,  teaches  :  religion,  lan- 
guage of  instruction,  Latin  (5^  hours  per  week  for  eight  years), 
second  modern  language,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
descriptive  geometry,  natural  history,  chemistry,  physics,  philo- 
sophy, drawing,  gymnastics.  In  the  Reformrealgymnasium  the 
subjects  are  the  same,  Latin  being  taken  for  >]\  hours  per  week  in 
the  four  senior  classes. 

The  Realschule,  of  seven  classes,  has  a  curriculum  similar  to 
the  Realgymnasium,  omitting  Latin  and  philosophy.  Its  leaving 
certificate  is  awarded  on  an  examination  which  includes  : 

(a)  Written  essay  in  language  of  instruction,  five  hours ;  Essay 
in  French  or  translation  into  French,  three  hours;  Translation 
from  English  into  German,  three  hours ;  Exercise  in  descriptive 
geometry,  five  hours. 
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(Z>)  Oral :  one  language,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
physics. 

Recent  reforms  have  dealt  principally  with  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  technical  schools  are  being  developed,  and  the  primary 
schools  are  likely  to  be  graded  as  Biirgerschulen,  preparing  for 
technical  schools,  and  elementary  schools  based  on  manual 
training . 

The  Church  has  opposed  reform  vigorously,  and  two  experi- 
mental non-sectarian  schools  in  Vienna,  which  have  been  started 
to  test  primary  work,  have  met  with  great  opposition. 

EDUCATION  IN    SWITZERLAND 

Switzerland,  a  Republic,  presents  many  striking  contrasts  to 
Germany,  an  Empire.  Her  schools  are  organised  on  the  most 
democratic  lines :  her  public  life  has  no  system  of  privileges,  no 
artificial  barriers  confront  ability,  and  in  the  absence  of  great 
issues  represented  by  a  navy  or  colonies,  the  energy  of  the  nation 
can  concentrate  itself  on  education. 

Cantonal  System. — The  cantonal  system  that  obtains  presents 
every  situation,  from  the  sovereign  state  of  Basel  town,  entirely 
urban,  to  the  storm-swept  highlands  of  Uri.  The  Central  Bureau 
in  Bern  may  have  influence,  but  it  has  little  power.  The  Con- 
stitution declares  that  elementary  education  is  free  and  attend- 
dance  is  compulsory,  and  that  all  schools  shall  be  "  Simultan- 
schulen."  But,  though  the  duty  of  seeing  that  these  provisions 
are  observed  falls  to  the  Federation,  it  is  entrusted  with  no 
compelling  powers.  At  one  time  the  rivalry  of  the  cantons  was 
stirred  by  the  recruits'  examination,  which  immediately  preceded 
military  service.  Recently  a  Federal  grant  has  been  given  to 
primary  education,  and  the  power  of  the  purse  may  ultimately 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  central  authorities. 

In  secondary  education,  also,  the  Federation  has  to  depend 
on  influence.  It  decides  the  standard  of  the  medical  preliminary 
examination  and  of  the  entrance  examination  to  the  Polytechnic, 
a  Federal  technical  high  school.  The  universities  are  cantonal 
institutions  in  receipt  of  Federal  grants. 

In  many  matters  of  organisation,  Switzerland  follows  her 
larger  neighbour,  but  there  are  two  institutions  which,  though 
private,  deserve  a  few  words  of  notice. 

The  Gewerbeverein,  which  organises  classes  for  industrial 
apprentices  and  holds  an  examination  on  the  strength  of  which 
a  certificate  is  awarded.  This  certificate  may  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  six  months  of  apprenticeship,  but  if  not  gained  at  the 
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normal  time  an  employer  may  increase  the  length  of  articles  by 
another  six  months.  The  certificate  is  a  hall-mark  of  efficiency, 
and  is  accepted,  in  certain  cases,  as  exempting  from  the  first  year 
of  attendance  at  a  technical  institute. 

The  Handelsverein  does  for  commerce  what  the  Gewerbe- 
verein  does  for  the  industries.  Its  attempts  to  draw  up  a  normal 
programme  for  commercial  apprentices  out  of  the  courses 
of  lectures  it  organises  have  not  been  very  successful.  It  has 
found  that,  with  clerks,  efficiency  is  secured  only  when  classes 
are  small  (eight  to  twelve)  and  the  work  intensive.  The  society 
publishes  its  own  textbooks  and  receives  Federal  support. 

The  total  expenditure  on  education  in  Switzerland  amounted 
in  1908  to  £3,256,000,  of  which  the  cantons  subscribed  £1,368,000, 
the  communes  £1,560,000  plus  £84,000  for  buildings,  and  the 
Federation  £242,000.  Of  the  amount  primary  education  absorbed 
£2,036,000,  higher  grade  schools  £288,000,  continuation  schools 
£256,000,  secondary  schools  £240,000,  and  universities  £192,000. 

Of  the  children  in  attendance,  47,324  were  at  Kindergarten, 
522,383  in  primary  schools,  and  53,773  in  higher  grade  schools. 

Continuation  schools  accounted  for  38,216  in  compulsory 
and  5,396  in  voluntary  "  general  "  schools  ;  24,713  in  industrial 
schools  ;  13,176  in  commercial  schools ;  12,704  in  housekeeping 
schools. 

Add  to  these  :  3,384  students  at  training  colleges  ;  1,361  at 
girls'  high  schools  ;  8,873  at  Gymnasien  ;  4,952  at  Realgymnasien 
and  Oberrealschulen  ;  4,001  at  commercial  secondary  schools  ; 
1,131  at  agricultural  colleges  ;  and  2,010  at  technical  institutes. 

Out  of  a  population  of  3,559,349  in  1908  there  were  therefore  : 
576,156  in  the  Volksschule,  24,712  in  secondary  schools,  and 
11,148  at  universities,  of  whom  2,607  were  women. 
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